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Hb. ErnsTj of Cincinnati, O., has politely furnished, for this 
work, a list or fruits adapted to that section. 

Mb. Elliott, of Cleveland, O., has furnished a list adapted 
to that region, selected for this work, by Prof. Kibtland and 
himself ; for which we are under great obligations. When their 
opinions vary, the preference of each is indicated by his initial. 

The above are two distant and prominent sections in the West. 

We copy the list of Mr. Babbt, of Rochester, N. Y., from the 
Genesee Farmer. ' « 

The Engiavings in this work have been done by Mr. S. E. _;^ 
Brown, a skilful artist. ^^n. 

We nave occasionally made remarks on the hardiness of fruits 
in MainCj as we have a specimen orchard there, where we try 
many varieties. 

Thb outlines of apples and of pears contain the name within 
them, excepting when two outlines are connected, and then they 
are marked in \he outline, or pointed out in the context. The 
outlines of cherries include numbers, correspondent with the 
number of the fruit they represent. 
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PREFACE. 

In oar early childhood, we joyfully feasted on fruits, both 
wild and cultivated, and from that time we have regarded them 
as "pleasant to the sight and good for food," ranking among the 
most delightful and valuable productions of the earth. 

In our boyhood, we anxiously watched the newly bearing trees, 
and became familiar with hundreds of varieties of fruits, ana 
could select each from a promiscuous heap, and deiine its name, 
(^laracter, and location. This early discipline of the mind has 
been highlv advantageous ; and the love of fruits, and a pleasurs 
in their cultivation, have 

" Grown with our growth and strengthened with our strength : " 

and the subject never tires, as it is rich in variety, vast in extent, 
and every season brings something fresh and interesting, as new 
fruits are continually springing into existence. 

We have long conducted journals in which fruits have been 
a conspicuous subject, and this has opened a wide ucquaintancei 
and an extensive correspondence and interchange, with numerous 
fruit growers, in different parts of the country ; and our observa- 
tions, when visiting orchards and fruit ^rdens, have afforded us 
peculiar advantages, in seeing trees m various locutions, and 
under different management. We have, also, constantly in- 
spected one of the largest markets, in a region of the gnreatest 
Tariety and extent of fruit culture — a wide field of experiments 
on natives and exotics — and, owing to varying seasons, and 
precarious crops, inviting productions from* all parts of the 
countr)'. 

The exhibitions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
one of the most enlightened and efficient associations in the 
world, we have long examined ; and we gratefully acknowledge 
the politeness of onicers and members of this association, tor 
numerous favors. By the perusal of the various agricultural and 
horticultural journals, we have been apprised of all new and 
excellent fruits produced in different sections, and the prevalent 
opinions concerning them. 

These advantages, with diligence and zeal in turning them to 
account, with our own practice from early life, in the pleasant 
pursuit of growing fruits, and in raising and managing trees in 
the nursery and orchard, may justify us in offering this work, as 
the result of long experience and extensive observation, combined 
with the opinions of a great many of the most intelligent fruit 
growers, and able pomologists, in the country. 

Our object has oeen, to furnish a book adapted to the wants, 
and within the means, of everv family in the country — emphat- 
1* 
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ically a work for the million — containing all the practical 
information necessary for the production and successful mana^- 
ment of trees, and the selection of the best varieties of fimiL 
in order to excite greater attention, both iu cultivator and 
consumer, in raising more and superior fruits, and in their 
extensive use as wholesome food, an improving ingredient in 
various culinary preparations, and not only a hannless, but a 
healthful luxury. It will be found valuable in the family, as a 
branch of science, far more useful than subjects that are foreign 
to the practical porjmses of life. 

Nearly every variety of excellent fruit is cultivated in this 
region. For toe peculiar character of new kinds, in distant 
parts of the country, and some others adapted to particular loca- 
tions, we rely on judicious cultivators in such sections, and our 
authorities are often quoted. 

This manual has been condensed from a collection of materials 
sufficient for several volumes, containing the substance of the 
whole. This has been a more laborious task than the pfepara- 
tion of a voluminous work. 

A prominent feature is a preference for native fruits ; and 
we Imve introduced many new and valuable kinds, a number of 
which (some of the highest rank) have never been known to the 
public, excepting by our distributions and notices. 

We have endeavored to discriminate between fruits that are 
excellent, indifferent, and poor. It avails but little, to sive 
hundreds of kinds, all " excellent " — " fine " — " desirable,"^ «c., 
when not one-fourth are worth cultivating. It lea^s the inex- 
perienced into a labpinth of confusion, vexation, and disap- 
pointment. 

Although this book is of humble pretensions, both in size and 
price, yet, owing to its comprehensive style, and economical 
arrangement, it contains a lar^e amount of matter, describing the 
most valuable fruits, with a discriminatinff view of some ofless 
importance, and a cautionary account of a few that have acquired 
a name beyond their merits. 

A work of this character is very liable to criticism, as fruits 
vary greatly, from climate, season, location, soil, management, 
ana various incidents ; tastes, also, vary materially. We give 
genera] characteristics and habits, aware that there are many 
excentions. 

We shall be happy to receive opinions on any subject in this 
work, confirmatory or exceptive. Also, specimens of fruits, 
scions, &c., of new and decidedly superior varieties, from any 
section of this country, or from more distant regions, will be 
very acceptable, and duly acknowledged. 

S. W. COLE. 

CheUea and {Quiney HaU) Boston. 
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INTRODUCTION, OR EXPLANATORY. 



Frxtits are generally described in familiar language ; a few 
technical terms, only, are used. 

Thk position of fruits, as represented by engravings, is stem 
upward, as it usually hangs on the tree ; jet, in description, the 
stem end is called the base or bottom, as it is next to the branch 
or tree, and the blossom end is called the top, summit, crown, 
apex, or eye. 

Sizes are expressed by comparative terms ; as, extremely large 
— very laige — large — ralher, or tolerably large — lai^ medial 
— medial — small medial — rather small — small — very small — 
octremely small. These form a gradation of sizes. 

Forms of fruit are multifarious, varying, all the way, from one 
extreme to another. The following figures and remarks will aid 
the inexperienced. 

Round. This simple form is most common to fmits, and other 
substances. It is the basis on which other forms are calculated. 
Figure 1. White Muscadine Grape. Slight deviations aie 
Rowndiak^ as the peach on page 173. 

Apoleform is the most common modification of the circle. 
The base or stem end is the larger. Fig. 2. Baldwin Apple. 

Fig. 1. Fig. 8. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 






Round, Appleform. Pearform. Oval. 

Pearform, or Pyrifomit is the reverse of appleform, as the 
base is the snudler. Fig. 3. Andrews Pear. Pears generally 
taper more to the small end than apples. 

AU other F\ynna are modifications of these three leading forms. 

Ooalf the circle modified or elongated lengthwise. Fig. 4. 
Smith's Orleans Plum ; White Muscat Grape. 

F%aty the circle elongated crosswise. Fig. 6. Briggs's Auburn 
Apple, Rambo A^ple. 

Oblong, the height greater than the diameter. Fig. 6. Porter 
Apple ; Coe's Golden Drop Plum ; Portugal Cluince. 
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Fig. 6. Fig. 8. Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 





Flat. Oblong. Ovate Obuvate. 

Ovate, Uie fonn of an egg ; the base the larger end. Fig. 7. 
Williams Apple ; High Bush Blackberry is long-ovate. 

Obovatej ovate form reversed. Fig. 8. Osbom's Summer Pear ; 
Blue I^peratrice Plum ; Cranberry, page 279. 

Coniealf tapering much, and straightly, or nearly so, to the top 
or calyx. Fig. 9. Burr's New Pine Strawberry. 

Turbinate, top-shaped. Fig. 10. Dearborn's Seedling Pear. 
Fig. 9. Fig. 10. Fig. 11. Fig. 13. 





Conieal. Turbinate. ffeart-ekaped. Angular, 

Beart-shaped, shape of a heart. A form peculiar to cherries. 
Fig. 11. Elton Cherry. 

An^^ular, elongated diagonallyj one side the lower, the other 
the higher. Fig. 12. Newtown Pipoin. 

'A combination or modification of these forms, is expressed by 
a combination of these and various other terms ; as, roundish-fla^ 
flattish-round, flattish-conical, roundish-conical, oblong-oMiical, 
roundish-ovate, oblon^-ovate, obtnse-pyriform, acute-pyriform, 
dbovate-pyriform, turbinate-pyriform, roundish-pyriform, flattbh- 
ronndish-conical, roundish-acute-pyriform, obtuse-heart-shaped, 
acute-heart-shaped, roundish-heart-shaped, &c., &c. 

CalnUe-eha^ed, prominently ribbed and irr^kur. 

Ribbed, having moderate protuberances on the sides. 

UndvlaHng or Waved, miving very gentle swellings on the 
udes, or in toe cavity or basin. 

GoLOBS of fruit are described in terms so femiliar, that they 
need no explanation. They should represent the froit as it ap> 
pears when ripe or perfect tor use. 

Thk Stem is also called stalk, and the hollow in which it is 
est is called 

Gavitt, which is of various forms. 
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The Calyx is the remains of the blossom, and the parts of 
it are called segments. The oedyx is generally in a d^ression or 

BAsnr . which is of Tarious sliapes, and is smooth, wared, fur- 
rowed, plaited, or notched! 

SuTURs is a hollow or farrow in stone fruit, extending len|fth- 
wise round, nearly round, mostly round, half round, or partially 
round it. It is peculiar to peaches and ]dums. 

Thb Tims of Ripknikg, in this work, refers to the latitude of 
Ms., or this region, which is nearly the same as Central and 
Western N. Y. , Mich . , and Iowa, ia the Southern parts of Me. , 
N. H., and Vt., fruit ripens 10 or 12 days later ; in the Northern 
ports of those States. 3 or 4 weeks later. In the Southern parts 
of Ct. and N. Y.. ana Northern parts of N. J., Pa., O., Ilh, Ind.. 
&c., about 2 weeks earlier. In Southern N. J., Pa., and Central 
O., Ind., 111., and Northern Mo., 3 or 4 weeks earlier. The time 
is a little earlier in the same latitude Westward. Location has 
mat effect. (Page 61.) The time of fruits, of other sections, 
has been estimated by comparison with well known kinds. 
Mostly, time isgiven from our dbserration for several years. 

Tables of Fruit, paces 138, 175, 200, 220, 238. Common 
typa, dessert fruity as Williams apple. Italics, cooking, as St, 
Uaarenee. Part in each type, for both purposes ; and best for 
that indicated by the first type, as Found/in^, best for the des- 
sert ; River.best for cooking. In this way, it may lie shown that 
a fruit is almost whoUjr for one purpose or the other, as Sum- 
mer Pearmatn, mostly for the table ; Red AstracYk&n. mostly for 
the kitchen. Fruits equally good for either purpose, nave Italics 
in the middle, as Cole*« Quince, Monam^^ Sweeting, 

In the column Market^ the fruits are numbered as preferred for 
market, as 1 the best kind, 2 the next best, &c. Tne trees are 
generally Tigorous and productiTe, and the fruit large, fair, of 
good appearance, cfs showy, and the quality excellent, or tolera- 
bly good. 

In the column Home Use, the fhiits are numbered as preferred 
for the private gaiden or home consumption. They are or superior 
quality, but not always large, nor are the trees always Tigorous 
and productive. Some kinds are good, only as taken from the 
tree, as the Elarly Joe apple, and some are too tender to bear 
transportation to the market, as Fastolff Raspberry, Coolidge 
Peach, and many others. 

In numbering fruits, both for market and for koTne, care has 
been taken to select such as ripen at different periods, so that an 
assortment will give a succession through the season of that 
species of fruit. In selecting the best apples and pears for 
»immer. Fall, and Winter, those for each season ve marked 
distinctly. 

The column Q^alHy, shows the quality of fruit, on a scale from 
1 the Tsry best, to 10 the poorest, and should be read No. 1, 2, 
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3. &c.^ not Ist, 2Qd, and 3d rate, which is very indefinite, as 
there is a wide difference between Ist and 2nd rate ; and A 1. 
B It A 2, &c., is a confused mode, difficult to understand and 
apply. The quality is for the purposes indicated by the types, 
as dessert or cooking, and our mode of expressing it is simple 
and definite. 

Column Hdrdineaa. shows this quality in fruit, as to rotting, 
nmning from 1, very nardy, to 10, very liable to rot. 

A^ to Quality, Tastes Tarr very much. Many men, and 
writers on fruit general ly^ prefer a smart, vinous, or Cham- 
pagne flavor, such as the Dix and Beurre de Aremberg pears, and 
some even admire the still more acid Brown Beurre, also white- 
fleshed vinous-flavored peaches ; while some men, and most 
women and children, the great majority, prefer sweet or mild 
luscious fruits, such as the Seckel and Winter Nelis pears, yel- 
low-fleshed, sweet, rich peaches. Who shall decide, when Doc- 
tors of Pomology would prescribe for those who are aanCf and 
need no advice 7 A taste for aeid or smart-flavored fruits is nat- 
ural with some, and it may be acquired or increased, by the use 
of stimulants or narcotics. 

Dbssert, Tablb. and Eating, all have the same meaning, 
and are applied to nne, delicious fruits. 

CooKiNo AND Kitchen are applied to acid or austere fruits, 
used for culinary purposes. Sometimes, mild or sweet fruits are 
used for cooking ; as, sweet apples, peaches, plums, &c. 

An Amatkub is one who generallv cultivates for pleasure, and 
has time and money ; and he regards not so much the cost of 
fruit, or its value in market, as its excellent quality. SometimeSi 
beauty is an object with him. 

Middle Region is a term that we use for the Middle States, 
and the same latitude west. 

Pomology, the art or science of raising fruits and judging of 
their qualities. It is becoming a regular, extensive, important, 
and delightful science, adapted to the taste of all. 

Pomolooist, one interested and skilled in the knowledge of 
fruits. 

Pippin is an indefinite term, implying nothing more nor less 
than apple. 

The pfoMENCLATUBB of frults is in a confused state. Some 
fruits have a great many names ; while, in other cases, the same 
name is applied to many varieties. All cultivators should 
endeavor to remedy this evil, by learning and abiding by the true 
standard name. It is acknowledged that the producer of fruit 
has the l)est right to name it. If ne neglect it, the discoverer of 
a new kind may name it ; and next in order comes the claim of 
him who introduces it to the public. All uncouth, and very long 
names should be avoided, as Ramshoms, Hogpen, Back of the 
Bam Apple, &c. All apples, decidedly sweet, should include 
in their name the term Sweet or Sweeting, 
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AodimatioD, 62. 

Almoad, history, uses, soil, propagatioD, climate, &c., 888. 

American blight, 93. 

Aphides, 73, 187. 

Apple, history, uses, 81 ; soil and location^ 83 : propagation, 84 ; 
planting, cuitare, and manure, 85 ; prunmg. Searing years, 86 ; 
insects, 87 ; gathering and preserring, 94 ; Yfurieties, 96 ; 
summer, 97 ; ndl, 103 ; winter and spring, 122 ; for ornament, 
preserves and cider, 137 ; tables of order m ripening and selec- 
tions of choice kinds, 138, 139^ 140. 

Apple-borer, description of and its habits, 88 ; remedies for, 89 ; 

Apple-worms, 89 ; aescription of their habits, remedies, 90. 

Apricot, history, uses, propagation, 269 ; soil, location, &o., 260. 

Bands for budding, 45. 

Barberry, 287 ; uses, 288. 

fiftrk-louse, 93. 

Bats destroy insects, 73. 

Birds destroyers of msects, 73 ; to frighten, 76. 

Blackberry, history, 277 ; uses, soil, propagation, and culture, 
278.. 

Black walnut, 286. 

Blossoms, to protect from frost, 72 ; description of, 76. 

Blueberry, 288. 

Budding, efiects of, subjects for, requisites to success, time for, 
41 ; spring budding, preparation and saying of scions, modes 
of budding, 43 ; on remoring the wood, bands, dec., 46. 

Butternut, 286. 



Canker-worm, 90. Caterpillar, 92. 
Causes of failure, 68. 



Cherry, history, uses, soil and location, 222 ; propa^tion, 223 ; 

planting, culture, pruning, &«., 224 ; in the South, m the West, 

insects, 225 ; classification, varieties, 226 ; ornamental, 237 ; 

tables of, and selection of choice kinds, 238, 239. 
Chestnuts, 286. 

Cider, manufacture of, 93. Citron, 285. 
Clay for grafting, 40. Climate, effects of, 60. 
Cranberry, history, uses, culture on wet land, 279 ; culture on 

high land, 280. 
Cross-fertilization, to produce new varieties, 65. 
CultivatioiK 61. 
Culture, effects of, 60. 
2 
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CiitUofi, TOopagation by, 31. 

CufraatSi nisloiy, uses, soil, propagation, caltanj 4us., tM $ in- 
sects, varieties, 270. 

Declension of fruits, 66. Disbarking, 70. 
Dwarfing, 63; effected by root pruning, by transplanting, by 
stocks, 67 ; by shortening-in, 183. 

Eiarly bearing, 67. English walnut, 286. 

Flg^ 231, 983. Filbert, 286. 

FVuits, utility of, 26 ; profits of, 27 ; testing furly, 76. 

Fruitfttlness, to induce, 67. 

Gathering fruits, 79 ; apples^ 94 ; pears, 160. 

Gooseberry, history, uses, soil, ana maxugement, 272 ; varieties, 
273. 

Grafting, its advantages, time for, 33 ; subjects for, cutting and 
saving scions, 34 ; deft, scarfing the stock, 36 ; splice, side, 
37 ; crown, saddle, root, 38 ; composition for, 39 ; composition 
cloth, clay for, after managraient, 40. 

Ghrafting composition, 39. 

Grape, nistoiy, uses, 240 ; soil and location, propagation, 241 \ 
culture and manure, 243 ; planting in vineyards and gardens, 
cultivation under glass, 244 ; trainmg, 246 ; reduction of firoit, 
bleeding, mildew, 248 ; insects, preserving, 249 ; foreign, 260 ; 
native, 252. 

Inarching, 46 ; to save girdled trees by, 71. 
Insects, tneir devastations, 72 ; remedies, 78 ; see also pages 87, 
&c. ; 184, &c. ; 204, 225. 

Labels, of various kinds, 76. 
Laying in trees by the heels, 49. 
Layermg, 31. Lemon, 285. Lime, 286. 
Location, effects of, 60. 

Manures. 62 ; compost for all kinds of trees, liquid, 53 ; efiects 

of on truit, 62. 
Mulching, 60. Mulberry, 287. 

Nectarines, 199. 

New varieties of fruit firom seed, 66. 

Olive, history, uses varieties, 286. Orange, 284. 

Packing trees, 48. 

Peach, histoij, 178 | uses, soil, and location, 179 ; propapi|ion, 
180 ; planting, training, and pruning, 182-; wash, 184 ; diseases 
and insects, 134; marks ot distinction, 188; varieties, 189; 
ornamental^ 193 ; tables of in order of ripening and selection 
of choice kinds, 200, 201. 

Pear, history, &c.^ 141; uses, soil, and location, 142 ; propagation, 
143 ; on the qumce, 144 ; plontingj 145 ; culture and manure, 
146 ; pruning, blight, 147 ; uncertainty of, 149 ; gathering, pre- 



6S1VBBAL INDEX TO SUBJECTS. 15, 

Mnrlag, and ripening, 150 ; Tarieties. 150 : susuncr, 161 } &U, 
166 ; winter, 170 : cooking, 174 ; tables or in order of ripening 
and selection of cnoice kinds, 175, 176, 177. 

Flam, history, uses, soil, and location, propagation, 209 ; plant- 
ing, culture, manure, and pnming, 203 j eurcnlio, 204 ; olack 
wart, 205,; varieties, 206 ; ornamental, 219 ; tables of in oider 
«f ripening and selecticm of choice kinds, 220, 221. 

Fmnegranate, history, 286 ; uses, Tarieties, 287. 

Ptesenring fruits, 79. 

Propagation, see seeds, layers, cuttings, grafting, bnddiog, ftc. 

Pnining, 57. 

Qainoe, history, uses, soil, culture, propagation, training, ftc, 
256 ; Tarieties, 257 ; ornamental, 259. 

Baspberry, history, nses^ 274 ; soil, propagation, cultivation, 6fcc«i 

Tarieties, 275. 
RenoTating old trees, 70. Remoring large trees, 61 . 
Re-rooting. 47. 

Rose-bug aestructiTe to trees, modes of destroying, 7S. 
Rotation, 64. 

Scions, cutting and preserring, 34. 

Scraping, 69. 

Seeds, propagation by, 81 . Oo 

Shaddock, 286. Shelfijark, 286. Shepherdia, 288. 

Sbortening-in, a mode of pnming, 68, 183. Slitting the bark, 7ft. 

Sbakea dMtroy insects, 73. 

Soil finr firuit trees, its improTement and preparatkni, 28 • itt 

eficts on fruit, 60. 
Slocks and their effects, 69. 
Strawberry^ history, productions, uses, soil, and mannre, 261 ; 

propagatioiK culture, 262 ; constant culture on the same land, 

condition or the flowers, 263 { cultnie of pistillate plants, 264 } 

Tarieties, 265. 

Hiiiming fruits, 62. 

Tnuning, various modes, 64. 

Tifanspunting, preparing places for trees, 47 ; taking up treea, 
nnddling, redncing the top. packing, 48 ; protecting the roots 
opom frost, laying m by the neels, setting, 49 ; mulching, water- 
ing, time for transplanting, removing m summer, 50 ) remor- 
ing laqge trees, transplantiag in the bud, 61. 

IVees, to protect firom rabbits, mice, &c., 71. 

Ttrnda destroy insects, 73. 

TelMcoo-water for destroying insects, 78. 

Washing. 69. Watering trees, 50. 
Whale Ml soap^ for destroying insects, 73. 
Wine, manuiactuie of, 78. Whortleberry, 288. 
Woonds of trees, composition, and a mixture for, 67. 

Tdlowf, a disease in the peach, 184. 
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Standard names in Roman letters; 8ynont/ma in Italics. 



ALMONDS. 

Bitter,. 2d4 

Common, 283 

Common Sweet. 283 

Ladies' Thin ^eO, . . . . 283 
Long Hard-Shell, .... 283 

Soft-Shell Sweet, 283 

Ornamental, 284 

APPLES. 

Alexander, 118 

American Golden Russet, . 132 
American Red Juneatingi .101 
Am. Summer Pearmain, . .103 
Am. White Winter GalTille, 136 

ApiPetU, 130 

August Sweetingy .... 99 

Aunt Hannah 129 

Bailey's Golden Sweet, . . 123 

Baldwin, 123 

Bars, 104 

Beauty of Kent, 114 

Beautyofthe West, . . . . HI 

Behnont, 121 

Belzer. 103 — Ben, . . . .119 

Benoni, 101 

Bevan — BeoarCe Favariie, 99 

Black 128 

Black Gilliflower, . . . .126 

Blue Pearmain, 120 

Boston Rvuaetf , . . . . . 135 

Bowk. 99 

fioxford, 110 

Braeken^ 97 

Brabant's BeUflower, ... 129 
Bread and Oieese, . . . .116 

Briggs's Auburn, 109 

Cabashea, 117 

Can, 132 

Canada Renette, 134 

Carthousef .136 

Camfiekl, 137 

Cojfug'a Red Streaky . . .120 



Chandler, 132 

Chajnnan's Orange, . . . .111 

Cole's Quince, 99 

Cooper, 114 

Cooper's Russeting, . . .137 

Crimson Pippin i 116 

Curtia's Early Stripe^ . . 97 
Danyers Winter Sweet, . . 125 
Detroit, 116— DaroU, ... 130 
Devonshire Quarrendenf . 98 

Domine, 131 

Double Flowering Crab, . . 137 

DouBCf 112 

Dutch Codlin, 109 

Dutch Mignonne, 120 

Dutchess of Oldenburg, . .102 

Dyer, Ill 

Early Harvest, 97 

Early Joe, 106 

Early Pennock, 104 

Early Red Margaret, ... 98 
Early Strawberry, . . .101 
Early Summer Peannainj. 103 
English Russet, .... 130 
English Pearmain f ... 122 

Epse Sweet, 125 

Esopus Spitzenberg, . . .129 

Eustis, 119 

Fairbanks, 108 

FallHaryey 117 

Fall Pippin, 117 

Fall Strawberry, in 

Fall Wine, 109 

Fameuse, us 

Flashing and Kaighn's . 130 
Spitzenberg, . . . .139 

Foundling 100 

Gkirden Royal, ...... 106 

Gate Apple, 121 

Gilpin, 136 

Gloria Mundi, ...... 122 

Golden Ball, . 130 

Golden Pippin, 133 
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Golden Sweet, 

Grand Sachem, 

Gravenstein, 

Groton, 

Hartford Sweeting, . . . . 

Hagloe Grab, 

Harrison, 

Haskell Sweety 

Hawley, 

Hawthomden, • • • • . 

Hay*8 Wmter^ 

Herfordshire Pearmain, . . 
Hewe's Vir^ia Crab, . . 

SogveHf 

Holden Pippin, ...... 

Holland Pippin, 

Howe Apple, 

Hubbardston Nonsuch, . . 

Hunt* a Russet, 

Harlbat, 

Jersey Sweeting, . . . . . 

Jewett*sRed, 

Jonathan 

Joneses Pippin, 

JunecUin^i 

Kaighn's Spitzenberg, . . . 

Kin^r, 

Ladies' Sweeting, . . . . 

Lady ApP^^i 

Large Red Siberian Crab, . 

Late Baldwin, 

Late Strawberry, 

Leicester Sweeting, . . . . 

Leland Pippin, 

Leland l^tce, ....... 

Uneoln Pippin, 

Little Pearmain, 

Long Pearmain, 

Long Stem, ....... 

Lowell, 

Lyman*s Large Summer, . . 

Lyscom, 

Ma^olia, 

Maiden's Blush, 

Male Carle, ....... 

Ufamma Bean, 

Marston*s Red Winter, . . 
McLclIan, 



102 
104 
110 
100 
130 
137 
137 
108 
112 
113 
120 
122 
137 
114 
114 
110 
104 
113 
132 
118 
110 
112 
123 
114 
97 
125 
122 
132 
130 
137 
128 
111 
130 
110 
110 
104 
132 
114 
106 
109 
104 
111 
111 
113 
116 
121 
125 
125 



1* 



Melon, 124 

Melvin Sweet, 121 

Mexico. 106 

Michael Henry Pippin, . . 130 

Minister 124 

Manomet Sweeting, .... 102 

Monstrous Pippin 122 

Moore's Late Sweet, . . .131 

Moses Wood, 110 

Mother, 116 

Murphy. 121 

Neverjfail, 136 

New York Spice, 110 

Newtown Pippin, 133 

Newark Sweeting" 137 

Newtown Spitzenberg, . .125 

Nodhead, 112 

Norfolk, 136 

Northern Spy, 134 

Norlands MeUm, 124 

Oaks Apple, 117 

Old Nonsuch, 127 

Orange, 136 — Orange,, • . 109 

Orange Sweet 102 

OriUy Pippin, 130 

Oslin 100 

Osgood^s Favorite, . . . .111 

Oxeye, 122 

Pecker, 128 

Peck's Pleasant, 126 

Pennock's Red Winter, . . 128 
Pomme de Niege, . . . .118 

Pomme Gris, .129 

Pomme Roy ale, Ill 

Porter, 107 

Porter^ 8 Sweeting, .... 130 
Portsmouth Sweet, .... 122 

Pound Royal, 120 

Pound Roycd, 109 

Prior* 8 Late Red, . . . .127 

Prior's Red, 127 

Pumpkin Russet, , . . .116 

Pumpkin Sweet, 115 

Putnam Russet 136 

Queen Anne, 114, Q. Anne, 109 

Quince of Coxe, 116 

Rambo 116 

Ram's Horns, 113 



xnu 
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RamsdelPs Sweeting, . . .118 

lUule's Janette, 1S6 

RauU^s JennetUngf .... 136 

Red Astraehan, 98 

Jied Canada, 197 

RedCheek, . » 113 

RedDdroiL 116 

Red Juneaitw, .... 96—101 

Red Qaarrenaea, 98 

Red Russet, 131 

Red Siberian Cnb, .... 137 
Red ShopshireYine, .... 97 

Red Streak, 137 

Ribston Pippin, 126 

Riehjldd iVonntdl, .... 127 

Richardson, 103 

River 98 

Rhode Island Greening, . . 123 

Roderimmonj 136 

Romanite 116—136 

Ross Nonpareil, 114 

Roxbnnr Knsset, 135 

RoyalPearmain, 122 

RuBset Pearmatn, .... 132 

SBSsafi:a8 Sweet, 108 

Seaver Sweet, 132 

Seek-no-fimber, 116 

Seek-no-furtfur, 116 

Shawmut, 136 

Sheep Noee, 132 

SfUrley 100 

Sine-qua-non, 103 

&[iithfield Spioe, Ill 

Sncw Apple 118 

Sops of Wine, 103 

Spice Sweet, 102 

St. Lawrence, 104 

Stevens's Oilliflower, ... 123 
Stede*8 Red WvnJter, ... 128 
Striped ShopshireTine, . . 97 
Sammer BeUflower, .... 104 
Stimmer Pearmatn, . . .103 

Summer Queen, 103 

Summer Rose, 101 

Summer Sweet, .97 

Summer Sweet Paradise, . 109 

Superb Sweet, 107 

Sutton Bean^ T SO. Swaar. 126 



Sweet Bough, 99 

Table Greening 137 

7\diow, 109 

Talman Sweeting, .... 131 
Tewksbury Winter Blush, . 136 

Thompkins, .118 

Tucker, 98 

Tofts's Baldwin, lOT 

Twenty Ounce, 120 

YandeTere, 122 

Waxen, 121 

WaUrmehn, 124 

Wells*s Sweeting, 124 

Weston. Ill 

Westfieid Seek-no-fiurther, . 127 
White Bel^fiower, .... 130 

White Juneating, 97 

White Pippin, 134 

White Seelc-no-iurther, . . 130 
Williams, Wnu'a Favorite, 100 
Wittiam»*9 Early Red, . . 100 
Wine, 108— Wine of Cfoze,. 120 

Winesap, 130 

Winter NenMWsk, 127 

Winter Sweet Paradise, . . 130 
Winthrop Greening, ... 104 
Winthrop Pearmain, . . .Ill 

Win Russet, 136 

Woodpecker, 128 

Woolman's Long, . • . ... 130 

YdUno Bovfrh .99 

Yellow BeUflower, . . . .119 

Yellow Harveat, 97 

Yellow Siberian Crab, . . 18^ 

APRIGOTa 

Breda, S61 

Brown's Early, 260 

Dubois's Early Golden, . . 260 

Hemskirke, 260 

Large Early, 260 

Moorpark, 260 

Newhall's Early, 260 

Poach — Roman, 861 

BARBERRY, 887 

BLACKBERRIES 877 

BLUEBERRY, 888 
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UHHRRIBS. 

Allen?* Sweet Montmorenefff 937 

American Amber, 236 

American Heart| 230 

Apple, 234 

aaumann^B May, 227 

Belle de Choisy, 229 

Belle Ma^fiqne, 237 

Bigarreau, 233 

Bigarreaa de Mai, 227 

Black Bigarreau, of Savoy, . 237 

BlackEi^le, 231 

Black Heart, 232 

Bhbck Tartarean, 229 

BUtodgood?* Boney, .... 236 
Bowyer^s Early Heart, . . 229 

Biirr*8 Seedling, 233 

Carnation, 234 

Clereland Bigarreau, • . . 230 
Coe's Transparent, .... 228 

Common Red, 231 

Davenport, 229 

DaoenporVa Early, .... 229 

Doctor, 227 

Double Heart, 229 

Downton, 230 

Downer, Dawner*a Late, . 236 
Downing's Red Cheek, . . 231 

Eiarly Duke 227 

Early Richmond, 231 

Eariy Purple Guigne, . . . 227 

Early Virginia, 231 

Eariy White Heart, .... 223 

EUchorn, 236 

Elliott's Fftyorite,. . . . ,232 

Elton 229 

English Morello, 236 

Flesh-colored Bigarreau,. . 232 

Florence 233 

GridUnfj 234 

Holland Bigarreau, .... 232 

Honey Heart, 234 

Hyde^s Late Black, .... 237 

Hyde's Seedling 232 

Kentish. 231 

Kirtland's Mary, . . . . 231 
Knight's Early Black,. . .228 
Large Red Bigarreau, ... 236 



Larf^e,Heart'$haped Big" 

arreau, 238 

Late Bigarreau, 236 

Late Duke, 236 

Late Honey, 236 

Late Kentish, 237 

Lemercier, 236 

Manning's Late Black, . . 234 

May Duke, 227 

Montmorency, ...... 231 

Morello, 236 

Napoleon Bigarreau, . . . 234 

Ohio Beauty, 228 

Ckcheart of Coxe, 230 

Plumstone Morello, .... 236 

Pie Cherry 237 

RichardsoHj 231 

Rockport Bigarreau, . . . 227 
Rodger' 8 Pale Red, ... 234 
Rumsey's Late Morello, . . 236 

Sumner's Honey 228 

Sparhawk'a Honey, .... 234 
SWeet Montmorency, . . . 237 
TradeacanVa Black Heart, . 236 
Warren's Transparent, . • 237 
Wendell's Mottled Big, . .236 

White Bigarreau 230 

White Bigarreau, .... 233 

White Oxheart, 230 

White Tartarean, . . ^ . . 233 

Yellow Spanish, 233 

Ornamental, 237 

CRANBERRY, 279 

CURRANTS. 

Black Naples, 271 

Champagne, 271 

Cherry, 271 

Common Black, 271 

Knight's Early Red, . . .271 
Knight's Sweet Red, . . .271 
Large Red Dutch, .... 270 

May's Victoria, 271 

New White Dutch, .... 271 

Red Dutch, 270 

White Dutch, 271 

Ornamental, 271 

FIGS, Tarious kinds, . . . 282 
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GOOSEBERRIES. 

Crown Bob, 274 

Early Sulphur, 274 

Farrow^a Roaring lAOUy . 274 

Oreen Walnut, 274 

Houghton's Seedling, . . . 273 

Keene's Seedling, 274 

MeUingr*8 Crown Bobf . . 274 
Parkinson's Laurel, .... 274 

Red Champagne, 274 

Red Warrington, 273 

Roaring Lion, 274 

Venus, 274 

Whitesmith, 274 

Woodtoard'a IVhOeamitht . 274 
Yellow Champagne, . . . 274 

GRAPES — FOBBIGN. 

AUeant, 250 

Black Cluster 252 

Black Frontignan, . . . .251 
Black Hamburgh, .... 250 

Black Lombardy, 251 

Black Prince, 250 

Boston^ 250 

Charge's Henling, . . . .251 

Decan's Superb, 251 

Earlv White Muscat, . . .252 
Early White MtiscadinCf . 252 

Golden Cftaselas^ 251 

Purple Constantia^ .... 251 
Purple Hambwrffky .... 250 
Royal Muscadiney . . . .251 

Victoria, 250 

WesVs St. Peters 251 

}¥hite Chaselas, 261 

White Constantia^ . . . .251 
White Frontignan, . . . .251 
White Muscat, Alexandria,. 251 
White Muscadine, Lindley^. 252 
White Muscadine, . . . .251 
White Sweetwater, .... 252 

GBAPE8 — NATIVE. 

Alexander's, 254 

American Muscadine, . . . 254 

Bland, 255 

Bland's Virginia, .... 255 
Cape, 254 



Catawba, 263 

Clinton, 264 

Diana, 263 

EUsinburgh, 266 

Halifax Seedling, 264 

Herbemont, 266 

HerbemonVs Madeira^ . . 266 

Isabella, 263 

Lenoir, • . 5266 

Limington White, .... 266 
Longworth^a Ohio, .... 266 

Missouri, 265 

Norton's Seedling, .... 264 
Norton*8 Virginia, . . . .264 

Ohio. . 266 

Seedling Schuylkill Mas. . 266 
Schuylkill Muscadell, ... 264 
ShurtlefTs Seedling, . . . 264 
White Scuppemong, . . . 264 

Winnie 264 

Various others, 266 

MULBERRIES 287 

NECTARINE. 

Anderson^s, 199 

Boston, 199 

Qaremont 199 

Downton, 199 

Early Violet, 199 

Elruffe, 199 

Hardfwick's Seedling, . . .199 

Hunt's Tawney, 199 

HunVs Ehrly Tourney, . .199 
Large Early Violet, . . . .199 

Lewis, 199 

New White, 199 

Perkins's Seedling, . . . .199 

Violet Hativc, 199 

Violet Aromatic, 199 

NUTS, various kinds, . .286 

OLIVE, 285 

ORANGES, LEMONS, .285 

PEACHES. 

Allen, 196 

Batchelder, 196 

Bellegarde, 194 

Bergen's Yellow, 196 
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Blood Clingi 198 

BreToort, 194 

Brigw 193 

Clarke, 194 

Coolidge, 191 

CooUd0e*» FcmcrUe. . . .191 
Crawford's Elar. Melocoton, 193 
CrawJbrtVa Earlvj , . . .193 
Craixaord's Late Mdocoton, 197 
Crawjbrc^a Superb^ . . . .197 
Cutter — CuJUera Rareripe. 194 

Druid HiU 197 

Early Chelmsford, . . . .190 

E^rly Maiden, 190 

Earlv Nevrington Freestone, 192 
Early Royal Georg'e, . .191 
Early Sweetwater, . . . .190 

Early TiUoUon, 190 

Early Washington, . . . .191 

Early York, \ 190 

Favorite, 196 

George the Fourth, . . . .192 

Gross Mignonae, 192 

Haine's Early, 192 

Hale's Melocoton, 193 

Hall's Down-Easter, . . .196 

Hartshorn, • . . 196 

Hatch, 192 

Heath, 198 

HeaUi Gingatone 198 

ERWa Lemon Rareripe, . .194 
Jw^nes. Jaguea^a Rareripe, 193 

Kenrick's Heath, 197 

La Grange. 198 

Large E^Iy York, . . . .192 

Large Early, 193 

Lsfge White Clingstone, • 195 

I^ate Admirable, 196 

Late Red Rareripe, . . . .196 
Lemon Clingstone, . . . .197 

Lincoln, 194 

Malta, 192 

Mammoth, 190 

Merriam, 197 

Monatroua Cling, 198 

Monstrous Pavie 198 

Moore's Favorite, 193 

Morris's Red Rareripe, . . 192 



Morris'a White, 196 

Newman, 194 

New York Rareripe, ... 192 

Noblesse, 192 

Oldmixon Clingstone, . . .196 
Oldmixon Freestone, . . .196 

Owen, 195 

Oioen'a Lemon Rareripe, . 196 
Poole's Large Yellow, . . 198 
Prince*8 Red Rareripe, . .196 
Red-Cheek Melocoton, . . 197 

Red Magdalen, 191 

Red Rareripe — Roae,. . . 191 

Royal George 191 

Royal Kenain0-ton, .... 192 
Smith's Favorite, . . . .195 
Smock's Freestone, . . . .198 

Strawberry 191 

Tarbell, 194 

Tippecanoe. 198 

Tufts's Early. 190 

Tufts's Rareripe, 195 

Vanguard, 192 

Walter's Early, 191 

White Imperial, 191 

White Rareripe 196 

Yellow Alber^, 193 

Yellow Rareripe, 193 

PEARS. 

Abbot, 169 

Adams, 160 

Ananas, 169 

Andrews, 161 

Ambrette, .^ 173 

Armory^ 161 

Bartlett, 166 

BeU, 164 

Belle et Bonne, 160' 

Belle of Brussels, . . . .154 

Belle Lucrative 168 

Beurre de Anjou, 167 

Beurre de Amahs 166 

Beurre de Aremberg, . . .171 

Beurre Bosc, 161 

Beurre Diei. 169 

Beurre de Kanz, 173. 

Beurre Van Marum, . . . 163 






IND£X TO PSABS. 



Bezi Blanc, 

Bezi de Montigny, . . . 
Bishop*s Thumb, .... 
Black Pear of Worcester, 
Bleeker's Meadow, . . . 

Bloodcood, 

Bon Cfretien Fondante, . 

Boug'ermesierf 

Brandywrine 

Brocaa Bergamot, . . . 

Brown Beufre, 

Buffum, 

Butter Pear J 

Calhoun, 

Capiumont, 

Capsheaf, 

Catalac, . . ., 

Chaumontel, .^ 

Chelmsford, 

Citron dea Carmes^ . . . 

Clion^ 

Columliia, 

Compte de Lamy, . . . 

Cross, 

Cushing, 

Dearborn's Seedling, . . 

Dorr, 

Dix, 

Doyenne Bousaouck, . • 

Doyenne Chris 

Dunmore, • 

Duchess de Angouleme, . 
Easter Bergamot, .... 

Easter Beurre, 

Edwards's Elizabeth, . . 

Echassery, 

Eyewood, 

Figue, 

Flemish Beauty, .... 
Fondante de Automnet . 

Forelle, 

Frederic de Wurtemberg, 

Fulton, 

Gansel's Bergamot, . . . 

CHbaon, 

Glout Mnrceau, 

Golden Beurre, of Bilboa, 
Gray Doyenne, 



154 
163 
167 
174 
167 
163 
163 
163 
157 
158 
163 
164 
165 
167 
163 
159 
174 
172 
161 
151 
168 
171 
163 
171 
169 
155 
154 
163 
167 
167 
159 
170 
174 
173 
160 
173 
160 
167 
160 
153 
170 
158 
164 
158 
161 
173 
157 
1C7 



EttinnerSf •.•••••• 1ST 

Hancon's Incomparable, . . 16r 

Harrison Fall, 174 

Harvard 159 

Heathcot, 162 

Henry Fourth, 159 

Hull 160 

Iron 174 

Jalousie, ........ 163 

Jargonelle, 152 

JuU/PeoT, 162 

Julienne, 154 

King Edward, ...... 163 

Knight's Monarch, . . . • 173 

Lawrence • 173 

UEpergnet 169 

Leecn's Kingses^ingt • • •169 

Lewis, 171 

Lou^ Green, 159 

Louise Bon de Jersey, • . .162 
Madeleine, . ....... 151 

Marie Louise, 164 

M'Langhlin, 170 

Monsieur le C/ure, .... 168 

MmUh Water, 159 

Moyamensing, ...... 163 

Muscadine, 156 

Muskingum, 163 

Napoleon, 166 

Neva York Red Cheeky . . 162 
Oliver's Russet, ... .163 

Onondaga, 165 

Osband's Summer, . . . 162 

Osborn, 156 

Oswego Beurre, ... 169 

Owen, 174 

Paradise de Automne, . • • 160 
Passe Colmar, ...... 172 

Petre, 164 

Pound, 174 

Pratt, 167 

Prince's St. Germain, . . . 170 
dueen of the Low Countries, 167 

Readme SeedUng 169 

Rostiezer, 154 

Rousselet de Rheims, ... 160 

Seckel, 168 

Stevens's Genesee, .... 167 
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St. Germain, 

St. Ghislftin, 

St. Michael. 

Steiped Maoeleine, .... 

Sugar Top, 

Sommer Doyenne, .... 
Snmraer Frank Real, . . . 
Summer St. Michaelf . . . 
Summer Virgalieny . . . 
Sarpass Vii^lieu, .... 

Swan's Qrange, 

Thompson, 

Trescott 

Trout, 

Tyson^ 

Urbanisle, 

U^edale^s St. Germain, . . 
Van Mons Leon 1e Clerc, . 
Yicsir of W^ikfield, .... 
VtrgaUeUt Virgouiousef . 

Verte LonffiUf 

Wadleigh 

Washington) 

Watertown, 

White Doyenne, 

Wilbur, 

Wilhelmine, . ...... 

Williams's Early. .... 

WUliam9*8 Bonckretieny . 

Windsor, 

Winter Frank Real, . . . 

Winter Nelis, 

Zoar Seedling, 

PLUMS. 

Apple, 

Apricot, 

Antnmn Gage 

Austrian Quetsche, .... 

Bingham, 

Bleecker's Gage. 

Bleecker*8 Scarlet, . . . . 

Bine Impetatritie, 

Bohnar, 

BradBhaWf 

Ckiledonian, ....... 

Cherry, 

CUfthofChld, 



170 
157 
165 
151 
152 
161 
164 
151 
162 
162 
165 
167 
158 
170 
164 
166 
174 
167 
168 
165 
167 
154 
167 
163 
166 
167 
173 
160 
166 
164 
174 
172 
162 



210 
209 
217 
209 
217 
214 
217 
218 
210 
216 
216 
206 
209 



Coe's Golden Drop, .... 219 

Coe's Late Red 219 

Columbia 216 

Cooper^s Red, 214 

Corse's Admirable 218 

Corse's Field Marshal, . .210 
Corse's Nota Bene, .... 217 

Cruger's Scarlet, 211 

Damson, 217 

Dana's Gage.. .* 216 

Denniston's Superb, . . . .211 

Diapree Rouge 216 

Diamond, 216 

DomineDull, 217 

Drap d'Or, 209 

Duane's Purple, 210 

Duane*» Purple Preneh,. . 210 

Early Genesee, 206 

Early Orleans, 207 

Early Royalf 210 

Early Scarlet 206 

Earfy Yellow, 206 

Frost Gage, 219 

rroat Plum 219 

German Prune, 209 

Oerman Prune, 217 

Goliath, • ... 213 

Green Gage, 211 

Henrietta Gage, 207 

Horse Plum, 213 

Hudson Gage, 208 

Huling's Superb, 215 

Ickworth's unperatrioe, . .219 
Ida Green Gage, .... .212 

Imperial Gage, 213 

Imperial Lilac, 216 

Imperial Ottoman, .... 208 

Isabella, 214 

Italian Damask, 209 

Jaune Hative, 206 

Jefferson. 21S 

Large Early Black, . . . SIS 
Large EiarlvDamwim, . .819 
Lawrence's Faroritc, . . . 212 

Lombard, 217 

LmnaPhUippe, 215^ 

LoTett's Late Long Bfaie, .218 
Manning's Long Bine, . .%\%» 
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McLaughlin, 209 

MimmSf 216 

Morocco, 209 

Nectarine, 216 

Neio Elarly Orleans^ . . . 207 
Orange, 214 — Peach, ... 207 

Pond's Seedling, 209 

Prince's Imperial Gage, . .213 
Princess Yellow GcLge^ . . 208 

Prune Peehe. 207 

Purple Egg Plum, . . . .216 

Purple Favorite, 216 

Purple Gage, 212 

Quetschey 209 

Red Diaper, 216 

Red Gage, 212 

jRed Magnum Bonunif 214, 21 6 

JReine Claude^ 211 

Reine Gatuie Vwlette^ . . 212 

Royal, 217 

Royale de Tours, 207 

Royal Hative, 210 

Ro^s Autumn Gage^ . . .217 
Schenectady Catharine, . .213 

Semiana, 217 

Sharp's Emperor, 217 

Smitn's Orleans, 214 

St. Catharine, 219 

Sweet DamsoUf 213 

. Su>eet Prunef 209 

Violet Perdrtgonf .... 214 

Washington, 210 

Washington Seedling, . . .211 

. White Gag-ej 213 

White AmgTium Bonum^ , 210 
White Primordian, .... 206 
WilmoVs Early Orleans^ , 207 
Yellow Egg Plum, ... .210 

Yellow Gage, 208 

Yellow PerdriffoUf .... 209 
Ornamental, 219 

POMEGRANATE, . . . 286 

QUINCES, various kinds. 257 

RASPBERRIES. 

. American Black, 276 

American Red, 277 

^American White, 277 



Black Raspberry f ..... 276 

Col. Wilder, 277 

Comjnon Red, ..'.... 277 

Cushing, 277 

Fastolff, 277 

Franconia, 276 

New Red Antwerp, .... 276 
Nottingham Scarfet, . . . 277 
Ohio Ever-bearing— OAto, . 276 

Orange 277 

Red Antwerp 276 

Thimblebernjy 276 

TVue Red Antwerp, .... 276 

Victoria, 277 

Yellow Antwerp, W, Ant., 276 

SHEPHERDIA, 288 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Alpine, 268 

Black Prince, B. Imperial, 267 

Boston Pine, 266 

British dueeu^ 268 

Burr's New Pme, 268 

Bush and Running', . . . 268 

Dundee, 269 

Duke of Kent, 266 

Early Virginia, 266 —Eton, 267 

Fay's Seedlinff, 268 

Hovey's Seedung, .... 266 
Hudson, 266 — Hudson, . . 267 
Hudson Bay, 267 — Iowa, . 268 
Jenney's Seedling, .... 267 
Keene's Seedling, .... 267 
Large Early, L. E, Scar., 265 

Late Scarlet, 267 

Methven Castle, M. Scarlet, 267 

Mulberry. 268 

Myatt's Deptford Pine, . . 269 

Neck Pine, 267 

Profuse Scarlet, 269 

Prolific Hautbois, .... 268 
Richardson's Seedlings, . . 268 

Ross's Phoenix, 267 

Stoddard's Red Alpine, . .268 
Swainstone's Seedling, . . 267 
Warren*8 Seedling, . . . 267 
Willey, 266. Wood, ... 268 

WHORTLEBERRY, . .288 
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UTILITY OF FRUITS. 



I2T the whole rontine of cnltiyation — and it is all delight- 
ful — there is no department more pleasing or useful than 
Fruit Growing ; and our advantages, in this country, for its 
production, are varied and extensive. With due attention, 
we can have a great variety of the most delicious fruits ; 
and the trees, with their beautiful bloom, luxuriant foliage, 
and rich and gorgeous crops, are among the most ornamen- 
tal scenery. 

Good fruit is a great luxury, in which we may freely 
indulge, not only with impunity, but with advantage as to 
health as well as pleasiure. It forms a wholesome suste- 
nance, and lessens the excessive use of various articles of 
diet, the too free use of which tends to inflammations, fevers,, 
dyspepsia, constipation, apoplexy, gout, jaundice, and a host 
of other ills. In numerous instances, violent diseases, and 
almost hopeless cases of chronic complaints, have jrielded to- 
the constant use of fruits. 

The vast amount of unhealthy meats, from the sudden 
change of filthy matters to slaughtered animals, and by far 
a too liberal consumption of those that are good ] also of 
fine flour, and fine not br^ul, of butter, cheese, fat, oils, 
strong tea and coffee, (all injurious in excess,) the high state 
nf cookery ; the iree use of condiments and seasoning, and 
various nch dishes, and compounds, commingled, and con- 
fused ; all call aloud for more fruit to lessen their use, or 
palliate their effects, and save thoughtless beings from un- 
timely graves, or from lingering out a wretched state of 
existence. Fruits have a cooling and gently laxative eff*ect,. 
regulating the stomach and bowels, correcting bilious affec- 
3 
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tion, and attenuating and purifying the blood, which is the 
very life of the whole system. 

We have many excellent fruits. How delightful, refresh- 
ing, and salutary are strawberries and cream ; or delicious 
cherries, ready to burst with their rich juices ; the golden 
apricot, with its fine flavor j the plum, with its honeyed juice ; 
the splendid peach, with its luscious sweetness ; the melting 
pear, with its rich, sugary, or vinous flavor ; the apple, in all 
Its variety and excellence, and multifarious preparations, ex- 
tending from one end of the year to the other ; the rich, 
luscious grape ; and others equally delicious — the currant, 
raspberry, gooseberry, blackberry, whortleberry, mulberry, 
and cranberry, and the high-scented quince in its conserved 
state : all excellent, and conducing Isurgely to health, pleas- 
ure, sustenance, and happiness. They add a charm to social 
life, afibrding a delightful treat to friends, and to children a 
constant, harmless feast. As a social entertainment, they 
serve as a grateful substitute for the once ruinous cup, thus 
having a powerful morai influence. Every fruit tree is a 
silent preacher in the cause of temperance, a formidable afly 
in morality, religion, and philanthropy ; for the lusciousness 
of fruits, and the beauty of their attendant scenery, furnish 
an Eden, where one may sit under his own vine and fruit 
trees, with none to molest, and no serpent to beguile ; but 
with an Eve, as God's last, best gift, and perhaps cherubs 
gamboling in his Elysian grounds, as so many multiplied 
existences in which he lives and revels amidst the charms 
of nature and munificence of heaven, in the happy results 
of his own skill and industry, and faith in Him who gives 
seed-time and harvest. 

Teach children the art and science of horticulture and 
pomology, and you will improve and exalt them ; vou will 
train them up in the way they should go, and spread around 
home the strongest endearments of social life, to which the 
memory will cling with the fondest recollection, while " breath 
they draw ;" for though roaming the wide world, amidst the 
varied charms of nature and art, this faithful monitor reverts 
to the dearest scenes of childhood and youth, where once 
-were 

" M^ father, my mother, 
My sister, my brother, 
And dear * * % more charmin; than aH" 
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PROFITS. 



Every one who has a spot of land should raise froits, that 
he may have them fresh from his trees ; for in no way will 
it 3riela more profit for one's own use j and where there is a 
good market; uey are profitable for that purpose also. Miuiy 
object to the long delay of trees in bearing, but skill will 
remedy this evil. 

Set apple and pear trees, and a few cherries and quinces, for 
large standards, 2 rods apart each way ] and between the rows 
set rows of peaches, plums, cherries, quinces, and pears on 
quince, alternately or mixed ; set some of these also m the 
rows of apples and standard pears. These, and those in in- 
termediate rows, will generally have their day and disappear 
before the apples and pears interfere with them. In the 
rows, between the trees, set currants, raspberries, gooseber- 
ries, &c., which will flourish well even when they become 
partially shaded. Between the rows, set strawberries, and 
grapes on the borders. 

The very next year you will have a full crop of strawber- 
ries, a pretty good crop of currants, gooseberries, raspber- 
ries, &c. ; the next year, a full crop of small berries, and a 
moderate crop of grapes, peaches, plums, cherries, quinces, 
pears on the quince ; and in a few years, all will come into' 
inli bearing, and give an ample reward. 

Mr. Moses Jones, of Brookline, in this vicinity, a most 
skilful cultivator, set 112 apple trees 2 rods apart, and peach 
trees between, both ways. The eighth year he had 228 bar- 
rels of apples, and in a few years from setting the trees, 8400 
worth of peaches in one year ; and the best part of the story 
is, that large crops of vegetables were raised on the same 
land, nearly paying for the manure and labor. The tenth 
year from setting, many of the apple trees produced 4 or 5 
barrels each, the land still yielding good crops of vegeta- 
bles, the peach trees having mostly gone by old age. Mr. 
J. grafted a tolerably large pear tree to the Bartlett, and the 
third year it produced 830 worth. See Strawberry, page 261. 

Mr. S. Dudley, a very successful cultivator in Roxbury, 
an adjoining city, sold the crop of currants from J of an 
acre for $108, the next year for $125, and he had good crops 
for several years. He picked 500 quart boxes from | of an 
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acre the next season after setting the bushes in the fall. He 
had $25 worth of cherries from one Mazzard tree. 

We saw, in Natick, Ms., on the banks of the " classic 
Charles," on the farmof M.Eames, Esq., an apple tree graft- 
ed to the Porter when 75 years old ; it soon bore, and the 
seventh year it produced 15 barrels, which sold at ^30. The 
original Hurlbut apple tree produced 40 bushels in one 
year and 20 the next. The original Bars apple )rielded 60 
bushels in one year. N. Wyeth, Esq., Cambridge, in this 
region, had from a Harv^ard pear tree 9 barrels of iJuit, which 
sold for $45. 

A farmer would not plant an orchard, thinking he should 

not live to eat the fruit ; his son had the same views ; but 

the grandson planted for posterity, yet his predecessors shared 

.in the fruit also, for the grandfather drank hogsheads of^the 

cider. 

Hovey states that a Dix pear tree, in Cambridge, produced 
$46 worth of fruit at one crop. We saw in Orange, N. Jer- 
sey, 100 bushels of apples on a Harrison tree, which would 
make 10 barrels of cider, then selling at 810 a barrel in N. 
York. 

Downinof savs that the original Dubois Early Golden Apri- 
cot, produced ^45 wwth in 1844, $50 in 1845, $90 in 1846. 
A correspondent of the Horticulturist says that Mr. Hill 
Pennell, Darby, Pa., has a grape vine that has produced 75 
^bushels yearly, which sell at $1 a bushel. James Laws, 
Philadelphia, has a Washington plum that yields 6 bushels 
a year, that would sell for $60. Judge Linn, Carlisle, Pa., has 
2 apricot trees that jrielded 5 bushels each, worth $120. Mr. 
Hugh Hatch, of Camden, N. J., has 4 apple trees that pro- 
duced 140 bushels, 90 bushels of which sold at $1 each. In 
1844, a tree of the Lady Apple, at Fishkill Landing, N. Y., 
yielded 15 barrels that sold for $45. 

We give some extreme cases, and others which common 
skill may compass. The cultivator will do well with medial 
success. Yet it is well to have a standard of extraordinary 
attainment, or the perfection of excellence, as a goal for those 
who inscribe on their banner " Excelsior." 

SOIL — ITS IMPROVEMENT AND PREPARATION. 

Every species of fruit trees, and plants, prefers a peculiar 
soil, in which it flourishes best, requires less manure and 
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culture, and produces belter fruit than in soil less congenial. 
Yet so different are the various species, that almost everj 
soil, from the peat bog to the sandy plain, is adapted to some 
kind ; and ail the intermediate soils, between these wide ex- 
tremes, are adapted to several species. 

Besides the advantages from the different natures of va- 
rious kinds, almost every one, with good management, will 
succeed very well in nearly every soil. The crsuibeny of 
the peat bog flourishes also in the corn-field. The quince 
does well in a moist soil, and in a dry, gravelly loam ; and 
the apple, pear, plum, cherry, currant, &c., do well, with good 
treatment, on soils that vary materiaUy both in moisture and 
texture. Yet much depends on having a suitable soil, and, 
if possible, it should be chosen. * 

Again, fruit trees are further adapted to various situations 
by varieties of the same species preferring different soils, 
some growing best in a moist, strong loam, as the Roxbury 
Busset apple, Dix pear, and most kinds of plums ; others 
doing best on a sandy loam, as the Yellow Beliflower apple. 
Belle Lucrative pear, Imperial Gage plum, &c. When the 
tree is not adapted to the soil, the culturist should adapt the 
soil to the tree. Like the accommodating Justice, who would 
bring the law to the case, when his good friend, the lawyer, 
could not bring his case to the law. 

Improvement of Soils. If fruit trees are to be set on very 
wet land, it should be thoroughly drained by deep ditches, 
or by underdraining, in the same manner that it is prepared 
for good tillage. And if the soil abounds in mud, muck, or 
clay, gravel, sand or loam should be added to improve its 
texture, render it more dry and friable, and furnish suitable 
food for trees, as they will not do well in a purely vegetable 
mould or clay, inorganic materials being wanted for the com- 
position of wood and fruit, which mud and mould would not 
supply. 

Moist lands, on side hills and elevations, are naturally 
drained in some measure, so that a tolerable degree of moist- 
ure is not only harmless, but beneficial. We have trees 
flourishing finely on a side hill, even where the land is 
springy. The greatest danger from extra wetness is on fiat 
land, where stagnant water remains around the roots of 
trees. 

When the land is descending, and but little too wet, it 
may be drained by ploughing it into broad beds, and leaving 
3* 
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the dead furrows for drains, which should be kept well 
cleared out. On rather too moist land, set the trees near the 
gorface, or on the surface, and cover the roots well with grav- 
elly or sandy loam. In all cases of too much wet, add gravel, 
sand, or loam, to improve the texture of the soil, and suita^ 
ble manures, nearly all kinds of which are good, both chem- 
ically and mechanically. As wood ashes, plaster, and salt 
induce moisture, they should be used sparingly on wet land. 

Dry land may be greatly and permanently improved bv 
adding peat, mud, muck, clay or marl, or fine loam. Al- 
most every kind of manure is useful, particularly wood 
ashes, plaster, common salt, and various otner salts. Stable 
manure, on both wet and dry lands, tends to an equilibrium 
of moisture. Subsoiling, trench ploughing, deep spading, 
and deep ploughing, all invite moisture upward, in a d^ 
time, and edlow roots to penetrate deeply for moisture. Fre- 
<|uent stirring and pulverization of soil, by the plough, cul- 
tivator, harrow, or hoe, have a fine efiect in retaining near 
the surface the rising moisture for the use of plants. Mulch- 
ing is excellent. (Page 50.) 

Covering Land all over with straw, sea-weed, salt hay, 
and other Utter, has a wonderful efiect in guarding against 
drought, producing an even temperature, a regular, healthy 
growth, and good crops, and preventing mildew on grapes 
and gooseberries, the rising of insects from the ground, pre- 
venting fruit from falling, and saving that which falls. 

Preparation of Soils. Land should be ploughed, well mar 
nored, [see Manure, page 52,] (if not already rich,) and well 
cultivated one season, before sowing seeds or setting trees. 
It is best to plant in potatoes or some other root crop, as it 
will tend to thorough pulverization and mellowness. The 
land should be ploughed deep, and subsoiling would be a 
great improvement, or trench ploughing is still better, and 
saves much digging for the purpose of throwing out the sub- 
soil on setting the trees. 

We have used greensward for setting nursery trees and 
raising seedlings. After ploughing and harrowing, we fur- 
rowed, dropped manure and ashes* and mixed manure, soil 
and turfs, cut fine, all together, in the row, and then set the 
trees and sowed seeds. This was extra labor, but we had 
good success, and sold many handsome seedlings m the 
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PROPAGATION. 

There are yarious modes of propagation ; some are ada^ 
ed tQ one species of trees or plants, and others to others. We 
shall here give the general modes, and, under each species, 
show what are applicable to that. 

Seeds. The most natural and easiest mode is by seedSy 
bnt there are only a few cases, comparatively, in which 
choice fruits, of the same quality, can be propagated by seed| 
y^t some are raised in this way, and stocks are usually raised 
from seed,on which desirable kinds are grafted or budded ; 
and by seed new and improved varieties are often obtained. 
(Page 65.) Under each species of fruit, we give the best 
way of raising from seed, as the modes are various. Some 
seeds are injured by drying, others may be kept over to 
another ^ear, and some require fall planting, or particular 
preparation for spring. 

Layers. Some trees, shrubs, and vines are most easily 
propagated by layers. Make the earth fine and loose arouna 
the plant, prepare a trench a few inches deep, deepest in dry 
soil, and bend down the branch and confine it by a stick with 
a shoulder or hook, (a,) or by 
a straight stick run into the 
earth obliquely, (&,) or by first 
soil and then a stone to keep 
the layer down. Raising a 
tongue (c) I or J the thickness 
of the layer, or cutting a notch 
across the layer, (^,) will. fa- 
cilitate the production of roots. 
If it be dry, water occasional- Layering. 

ly, and better still if litter be applied. 

It is better to make layers in sprmg, then they will be well 
rooted by fall ; and better still if they be cut from Uie parent 
in Aug., if the roots have started. But layers may be made 
in June or July from the new growth ; in this case, the ten* 
der roots will be more liable to winter-kill, and should be well 
covered in litter or loam, or taken up and buried in light soil, 
as tender trees. (Page 49.) 

CtTTTiNQs are pieces of young shoots ; those of the last 
year's growth are preferable ; the wood should be well ripenc^ 
or firm, as that near the end, of late, rapid growth, is too soft 
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and tender to retain vitality and start vigorously. They may 
be short, containing only one bud, when extensive multiph- 
cation is desirable ; and in that case, they should be planted 
horizontally. Tas in the figure,) and near the 



surface, and tne ground ^ould be moistened 
often, or a glass inverted over them : and as 
growing weather comes on, the eartn should 
be loosened over the bud, to admit air and heat, and promote 
its growth. Or cuttings may be several feet long, and plant- 
ed obliquely, when the object is to throw up a strong and 
?}werfui shoot. Generally, cuttings are abcMit a foot long. 
hey may be cut at the same time, and saved in the same 
way as scions. As grape vines bleed when cut in s}>ring, it 
is best to take off the cuttings in &I1, and bury them in light 
soil, or they may be kept as scions in the cellar. 

Cuttings should be planted in a deep, rich, fine, and rather 
moist soil ; or if the soil be dry, litter should be laid around 
them, and water applied occasionally ; and in severe drought, 
this may be necessary on moist soil. Extra care is econo- 
my. Grape and some other cuttings are generally planted 
obliquely, as shown in the figurci (see 
also page 242,) excepting single buds, 
as above. Currants, gooseberries, 
quince, and some other kinds, are plant- 
ed perpendicularly, and are usually 
about one half below the surface. 

AVhen one has a few choice cuttings, 
or a kind diffioult to start, vegetation ^^"^ obltguely. 
is promoted by inverting a bell-glass or tumbler over the 
bud, as it prevents evaporation, and surrounds the bud with 
a moist atmosphere. 

Cuttings should be planted as early in spnng as the land 
will answer to work. The fall is a favorable season, if done 
early. If the cuttings be ripe, the best time is the last of 
Sept. or former part of Oct., for the same reason as for ear- 
ly fall transplanting. (Page 50.) In grapes, &c., cover the 
bud an inch deep, ana let it remain till warm weather in 
spring ; and if it is a region exposed to open winters and 
sudden changes from heat to cold and the reverse, it may be 
well to apply litter or other covering to protect the cuttings. 
A few inches of yellow loam would be good, and by its color 
it could be removed without injury to the buds. In early 
ftU planting, fibrous roots often start that fall, which is a 
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pfOfmise of success. At that season the air is cool, which 
saves the top from diyingj and the earth is warm, which en- 
courages roots. In spring and early summer, the air is dry 
and the earth cool. 

Gkaftisq. 

Grafting is transferring a scion, containing one or more 
buds, into a stock or limb, by which the buds grow and form 
a tree or top like that of the scion. 

Thb Adyantaobs are numerous and important. 

1. A valuable kind may be propagatea rapidly, a single 
tree sometimes furnishing scions for lOOQ stocks, and so on 
for a succession of years. 

2. Trees of worthless fruit may be changed into the most 
valuable varieties, and fruit obtained in a few years. (Page 
28.^ 

3. Some kinds of fruit that cannot be easily multiplied by 
layers or cuttings, nor the same kind by seed, can be in- 
creased bv this process. 

4. Seemings may be brought into early bearing, by grafr- 
ing into bearing trees ; and some varieties, that are 12 or 15 
years in bearing naturally, can be made to bear in a feijr 
years by this process. 

5. Foreign and other tender kinds may be made more 
hardy or acclimated by grafting into hardy native stocks. 

6. A fruit may be raised on a soil not congenial to it, by 
grafting into a stock adapted to such soil. 

7. By several varieties in the same tree, a succession of 
fruit maybe had in a small garden ; and by selecting various 
beautiful fruits, a tree may be rendered highly ornamental 
as well as useful. 

8. To render trees dwarf by grafting on dwarf stocks, as 
the pear on the quince, the cherry on the mahaleb stock, 6cc, 

9. To make a good head of an excellent slow-growing 
variety, which is hard to raise from the ground, by grafting 
into a vigorous standard large tree. 

Time for Grafting. We have seen scions growing on a 
tree set in every month in the year. The usual time is the 
spring. The best point of time is when the buds are swell- 
ing. Stone fruit should be grafted rather early, say before 
the leaves put out, for they start early, and the scions do not 
keep well. The bark of the cherry expands and peels, if 
cut in hot weather, when the tree is growing, and all stone 
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frait has soft wood that is difficult to split, so that the split, 
ting disturbs the bark when it peels. 

The usual time for grafting, in N. England, is from the 
latter part of March to th& last of May. If scions are 
kept well, they take well in June, but they will not grow so 
large the first season In the Middle States and the West 
the first of March, or earlier, is a good time to begin ; and 
in the South, Feb. is a good season. In warm climates, it 
is best to complete the work rather early, before hot, dry 
weather. 

Subjects for GraAFTiN&. All old trees, large and tolenu 
bly large trees, and large stocks, are generally changed by 
grafting, excepting stone fruit, in which tolerably large, 
Sirifty Umbs are budded, though these, excepting the peadi, 
will do well if grafted early in the spring. Small trees, 
standard high, having very thrifty branches, may be grafted 
or budded in the branches. Stocks that are half an inch or 
more in diameter are generally grafted ; when small, bud- 
ding is usually practised. 

Yet stocks, suckers, and limbs are sometimes grafted when 
they are as small as the scion, generally by spUce or saddte 
^fting. Prefer the former. Stocks from | to i| of an inch 
m diameter are grafted or budded as most convenient and 
suitable from various circumstances. Small trees do better 
for being set one year before grafting, that they may send 
up strong shoots. But apple and pear stocks A an inch or 
more in diameter, with good roots, may be grafted early in 
spring, and then set in good, rich soil, with excellent suc- 
cess. In this way, we have had scions grow 4 feet the first 
season. But when the stock has been transplanted, and Imd 
a good growth one year before grafting, the scion will grow 
much more. 

It is better to graft them the last of Feb. or first of March, 
and set them out in fine loam in the cellar, in boxes or oth- 
erwise, and then set them out in the nurserv as early as the 
ground will admit, that they may get a ^ood start before lyrt, 
dry weather. In such case, graft low m the stock, and set 
it so as to cover the stock with the earth on a level, leaving 
half the scion above the surface, and it will often throw oat 
new roots. 

CuTTnra akd Saving Scions. Cut the well-ripened, thrifty 
shoots of the previous season's growth, firom healthy trees. 
If that be too short or deficient, cut the wood of two yeanP 
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giowlh. The scion keep better by catting off a little of the 
previous growth, bat this does more injury to the tree, as to 
bearing Iruit. The tree is less injured by leaving a little of 
the new growth. Do not expose the scions to heat, drying, 
or fireezing. If they become frozen, let them thaw closely 
covered, and in a dark cellar, if convenient, but not in a warm 
room.. 

Scions may be cut at any time, from Oct. and Nov. to the 
time of setting, but it is better to cut before the buds begin 
to swell. A very favorable time to cut is a few weeks before 
setting, and before the swelling of buds ; then the scion will 
xeadily absorb moisture from the stock, which promotes a 
imion. We have cut scions in Oct. and Nov., ana kept them 
perfectly good for one year. We generally commence col* 
tooting m Nov., and attend to it, as most convenient, till the 
swelling of the buds. 

When we cut scions in the fall, or early winter, we find 
the best and the least troublesome mode of saving is, to bury 
them 4 to 8 inches deep in a light soil, that the water may 
not stand on them, and in sand or yellow loam, not in a wet, 
black soil, and in the- shade, if it be rather early in the fall. 
They should be mixed in layers with the soil. In this way 
they come out finely in the spring. 

When we cut scions in the winter or spring, and some- 
times when we cut in fall, we pack them closely in a tight 
box or chest, first putting at the bottom some damp moss, 
sawdust, or a moist mat or cloth, covering them with a damp 
doth or mat. The more scions there are together, the better 
they keep. Mould will not injure them. As the weather 
becomes warm, moisten the mats or moss, and the inside of 
the box a little occasionally. Keep it tightlv covered, and in 
a damp, cool place in the cellar. Too much moisture is in. 
jurious, as it mduces premature starting of buds, or kills the 
scions by saturation. Some scions were set with the but- 
ends in shallow water for 3 weeks, and they looked fine 
when set, but never grew. Keep the scion as near as possi- 
ble in the same concUtion as when cut. Many kill them by 
keeping them too wet. We find sawdust, a little moist, one 
of tne best means of saving scions, as they are closely im- 
bedded in it. The Editor of the Al. Cultivator says that, in 
this way, he has saved scions, cut for' budding in summer, 
in good condition for grafting the next spring, and those cat 
in winter, for budding the next summer. 
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There are various modes of graftings but a few of the best 
are sufficient for all purposes. 

Cleft Grafting is the most common. It is practised on 
large stocks and those rather small. In large stocks, an inch 
or more in diameter, two scions are set ; this aids in healing 
over the stock, and keeping it sound and healthy ; and when 
the scions interfere the second or third year, one is usually 
cut out. Sometimes both remain. 

Saw off the stock with a fine saw, and pare smoothly with 
a sharp knife ; then split the stock with the grafting-knife, 
and open it with the wedge on the same. Or a common knife 
and a wooden wedge may be used. Sharpen the scion on 
both sides, with a straight scarf like a wedge ; let the scarf be 
about i^ inches long, more or less, according to the size of 
the scion and the spUtting of the stock, making the scait 
of the scion as long as it can be conveniently 
fitted to the stock. Large scions should have 
shoulders at the top of the scarf, else the stock 
would be spht too wide. It is best for the stock 
to cover, or almost cover, the scarfs on the scion. 
The outer part of the scion should be slightly 
thicker, to make a close fit there. Leave two 
buds on the scion, setting the lower bud just 
below the top of the stock. Adjust the scion so 
that the joint between the bark and wood, in the 
stock and scion, will exactly correspond ; this is 
important, as that is the place of union between Cleft 
them. This done, withdraw the wedge, and "'■«/'*'»f- 
apply the cement or clay. In cutting scions, reject the but, 
as the buds start reluctantly or not at all, and reject the 
top also, as it is too soft, or may be winter-killed. 

ScARFiNO THE Stock. When only one scion is set in a 
stock of moderate or small size, if the stock be scarfed off 
on the side opposite the scion, (as at a, in the figure,) it will 
heal over the sooner. We have grafted as follows with 
excellent success. With a drawing stroke of the knife, cut 
off stocks or small limbs, say from | to | an inch m diam> 
eter, making the length of the scarf about 4 times the diam- 
eter of the stock ; cut off the point or top of the stock down 
to about the thickness of the scion ; (as at b ;) then split the 
stock, shape the scion, and with a wide knife at the end, or 
blunt point, pry open the stock on the scarfed side, and ad- 
just the scion, which should be thicker, on the outside. We 
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hare Rrafted in this way; and ia Ihe foil, stocka 1 
el an iDch in diameter hare been completely healed 
orer, and so neatly, in eome cases, that vie could J 
not determine by their appearance irhelher ihcy he ' 
been gratled. We prefer thLi mode ; it is nea , 
cxpeditiims, and successful. We have put good I 
new lops on small standard trees, in one season, I 
by gnihing the limbs in this way, so that the | 
diange was hardly perceptible. 

SrucE OE WatF Gkutihs. This mode is adapt- 
ed to small slocks, and it succeeds best when ihe 
scion and stodi are precisely of the same diameter. 
Whetk one is larger, they should be matched pre- 
dsel; on one side. The stock and scion are scurfed 
off, aboal 1^ inches in length, and by cutting dowu- i 
word in Ihe slock and upward in the scion, a acarjta. 
lou^e is raised on each, (a, a,) which is filled into 
the cut of the other. Tlus is a very perfect and 
rare method, and stone fruil will sometimes 
lake better iu Ibis way than in any other- 
Bind it very neatly with malting, and then ap- 
ply compo^tion ; Or better still, wind round 
composition cloth, without malting. The cloth 
will yield, in warm weather, as the tree grows, 
and is better thim matting, as that will girdle 
the tree, if not loosened. 

Side QRArTina. Make a T in Ihe bark, as ia 
budding; then cut out a small piece of bark 
aosBwise just above the cut, that it may allow 
the scion to fit closely tu the wood below. Scarf 
off the scion, as in splice grafiing, commencing 
the scarf at a slight crook, if sach there be in 
the scion, that it may stand off. Sharpen the J^i^i'-'^ 
point of the scion on Ihe side opposite the scarf, '"V'"?' 
catting a Utile each side of ihe ronnd pan, ihai It may slide 
down well, ihen raise the bark a.i in budding, and press 
down ihe scion ; if the upper part hum closely to Ihe slock 
abore the cross-cut, press it to the stock tvhere it is set in ihs 
berk, and bend the upper pan off. Bind ii closely 1o ths 
stock, and apply coniposition. When the bark does not peal, 
the stock may be scarfed off a liule. and the scion, formed 
u usual, fastened on. In this way, side limbs may ba 
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formed when there is a deficiency, and grad- 
ing done without catting off the tree or 
stock. 

Crown Grafting is the same as side graft- 
ing, only instead of a cross-cut in the bark, 
the^ stock is cut off. It is adapted to stocks 
that are too large for deft grafting. Or, 
after cleft grafting large stocks, scions are 
set in this way between the other scions, to 
keep the stock alive and promote healing, 
and they may be cut off for scions, and the 
others will cover the stock. 

Saddle Grafting is but little practised. „., ^ ^w,-_ 
The stock is sharipened in wedge-form j the *** Grajimg. 
scion is split up in the centre, and each half 
thinned away on the inside to a flat point, and 
then set on the stock, with a good fit, at least, on 
one edge. It is most practised on stone fruit, 
and when the scion is immature. 

Sometimes large stocks are grafted after the 
tisual season, by splittmg up the scion 2 or 3 
inches, with one side the stronger. The stock is 
scarfed off on one side, and the stronger side of 
the scion is fitted into the bark opposite the scarf, 
and the thin part is brought down over the scarf, 
and the lower end inserted under the bark below 
the scarf. The thin part of the scion passing 
over the scarf promotes healing. 

Root Grafting. In the Middle States and the 
"West, this mode succeeds better than. in the 
North, where the seasons are shorter. Roots are 
cut into pieces of various sizes, from 3 to 5 inch- 
es. If large, cleft grafting is best ; if small, splice 
pprafting is preferable. Some apply composition, others omit 
It, as the root is covered in earth. The surest way is to 
apply it, but with omission it is generally successful. The 
better way is to have the roots accessible in winter, and graft 
the latter part of winter or early in spring, and set out the 
stocks in earth in the cellar, in boxes or not, until the ground 
is dry enough for setting out. 

Grafting Large Tiiees should generally be done grad- 
ually, occupying 2 or 3 years, according to the size of the 
tree and manner of grafting. Graft the top first, as scion& 




Saddle 
Grafting. 
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at bottom will not grow well while overspread by Uir^ 
branches. Leave twigs and shoots on the hmbs, to sustain 
the limb till the sdons grow, and then remove them grad* 
nally, but perhaps not till the second year. Many an orchard 
of large trees has been mined by cutting off all the top 
at once, in grafting, exposing the trunk and branches to the 
hot su% and giving a sudden check to the growth and life 
of the tree. But if the limbs are all cut off and grafted at 
once, towards their extremities, say where only an inch in 
diameter, and numerous twigs and little limbs are left, then 
the tree does not feel a shock, as the twig3 and numerous 
scions soon form a good supply of foliage ; and as the latter 
grow, the former are removed. This was the case with the 
Porter tree named on page 28. Or graft limbs enough for a 
new top, where not very large, and remove the others in a 
year or two, as the scions supply their place. 

Never graft an unthrifty tree ; it is lost labor. First col- 
tivate, prune, and wash, and put it in a vigorous condition. 

GsAFTiNo Composition, akd its Afflicatiok. 1 part good 
bec^ tallow, 2 parts beeswax, 4 parts white, transparent 
rosin ; melt all together, turn into cold water, and work and 
pull it thoroughly, as shoemakers' wax. This composition 
IS not so soft as to m^lt in warm weather, nor so hard as id 
crack in cold weather ; but it pves as the tree grows. It is 
of great importance to have it of a right temperature, and 
well applieo, else it will peel off in cold weather. While 
warm, it should be pressed closely to all the wounded part 
of stock and scion. 

When used in cool weather, it should be kept in warm 
water ; when it is very warm, keep the composition in cool 
water. In working and appijring it, the hands should be 
slightly greased, to prevent its sticking. Apply a thin layer 
of composition, covering the scion on the side and cleft in 
the stock, and a cap over the top of the stock, pressing it 
closely and tightly around the scion, to exclude the air and 
water, pressing it also closely on the top of the stock and 
into the cleft, and around the sdon at its junction with the 
stock. 

Many experiments have been made to discover a compo- 
sition without tallow, grease, or oil, as these are unfavorable^ 
but none is generally used. The safest way is to have vig* 
orous stocks or trees, and then they will soon heal, and be 
but little affected by the operation. 
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Composition Cloth is prepared by dipping strips of half- 
worn, thin cloth, into melted composition, and drawing it 
between two sticks to scrape off the superfluoos matter. 
They are then torn or cat mto narrower strips, of suitable 
widfii, for various purposes. This cloth is well adapted to 
splice grafting, ana no other band or composition is necessa- 

SWhen the stock is small, it is used as a band to press 
e stock closely upon the scion. Some use strips of com- 
position cloth for all kinds of grafting. When partiallj 
worn, it is weak, and yields as the stock grows, so that it 
will not bind enough to injure it. 

Ci*AT poR GRAPTiNa is but very little used, being much 
more troublesome, and no sorer than composition ; it requires 
tax more time in its application. Take pure clay, and mix 
it with an equal quantity of fine, fresh horse manure, and 
work in fine hair. If the clay be strong, add a little sand. 
Beat and work the materials tiioroughly together, and apply 
a ball of the mixture to the stock, completely covering it. 
If no hair be used, the mixture must be supported by wind- 
ing around it cloth, tow, &c. Some use less horse manure, 
and alwa3rs use sand to reduce the strength of the clay. 
The proportions must be varied with the nature of the clay. 
Some is pure and very tenacious, other is weak, being natu- 
rally mixed with sand. It is better for being prepared a 
short time before used, and worked occasionally. 

After Manaokmbnt. When all the top of the stock is 
cut off, it is better not to cut off all suckers immediately, and 
thwart nature, who is trying to renew the lost top ; and if a 
large stock be set out the spring it is grafted, it may suffer 
for want of sufficient top, if aU sprouts be cut off imme- 
diately on starting. Yet suckers must not be allowed to 
choke the scions, nor draw off too much of the nutriment. 
In most cases, after the scions have got a goCxl start, it 
is better to spurr-in, that is, cut off occasionally a por- 
tion of the suckers on the stock, and allow the scions the 
principal support. In large, old trees that are grafted, it 
may be well to cut off most of tht suckers, and all that in- 
terfere with the scions, but leave small twigs of the old woiod 
on large Umbs till the next or second season. This will 
keep up the vigor and health of the tree, and save from 
injury by too rapid a change, or sudden deprivation of the 
tq) ; it also saves the trunk and large branches from the hot 
tan. 
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BXTDDINa. 

Budding, or Inocnlation, is the same as grafting in its 
effects, as in both cases the young shoot starts from a bad. 
It is performed at a different season, and usually on small 
stocks. It has the advantage of grafting in the more rapid 
multiplication of a variety, in being more expeditious, in 
allowmg, frequently, of a repetition the same season, in case 
o£ failure, and of the operation without injury to the stock, 
and it is surer than grafting on stone fruit. It is the most 
common mode of propagation in nurseries, but it is not 
much practised on large trees, nor even on small standards, 
(excepting stone fruit, peaches in particular,^ as luting is 
preferable. 

Subjects fob Buddiico. Stocks or limbs from 4, ^, or f 
of an inch in diameter are suitable for budding, and even 
those of an inch will answer, but they are more proper for 
grafting. It is of great importance that the stocK be well 
established and in vigorous condition, that it may send up 
a strong, straight shoot, forming a good trunk for a stand- 
ard, else it will be stinted and scraggy, and diilicult to form 
into a good tree. 

Requisites to Success. The stock must be growing well 
at the time, and it must continue to thrive for 10 or 15 days 
after the operation, that the bud may unite with the stock. 
The season must be sufficiently advanced for the cambriun 
or Hivet (the mucilage between the bark and wood) to be 
formed. The scions for budding must be well grown and 
ripening, or becoming firm, as green or succulent scions lack 
substance and the buds fail. The operation must be per- 
formed in a skilful manner. The stock and scion must be 
allied to each other ; yet scions will flourish in stocks of a 
different species, as pears on quinces, and even in different 
genera, as the peach in the plum, and the pear in the Moun- 
tain Ash, thorn, and Shad Bush or June Berry. 

Time foe Bxtddino. Much depends on various circum- 
stances, such as age and thrift of the stock, the weather, the 
seas(Hi, dec. Judgment must be constantly exercised, (and 
then we may fail,^ for we can no better set an exact time 
for budding than ior cutting grain in future years. In this 
climate, if the stocks are young and of common vigor, and 
the season and the weather as to moisture about as usual, 
the time for budding is generally about as I'olknvs. Plums, 

4* 
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from Aug. 1 to 10. Cherries, from Aug. 5 to 15, Pears, 
from Aug. 10 to 20. Apples, from Aug. 15 to 25. Peaches, 
from Sept. 5 to 15 or 18. Apricots on plums, same as plums. 
Quince, same as apples. But if the season has been for- 
ward and wet, and trees have grown fast and early, and 
then begin to stop from drought, the budding must be done 
earlier. On the contrary, if Sie season is ba!ckward, and tho 
growth of trees small from unfavorable weather, and then 
it becomes warm and wet, and the trees grow iiaist, the bud- 
ding must be done later. So the time may vary thus : plums, 
from July 25 to Aug. 25 ; cherries, from Aug. 1 to 30, and 
sometimes, very young, thrifty stocks, the first week in Sept. ; 
pears, from Aug. 5 to Sept. 5 ; apples, from Aug. 5 or 10 to 
Sept. 5 or 10 ; peaches, from Sept. 1 to 20. Sometimes they 
gum and spoil when set the first week in Sept., in very young 
and thrifty stocks ; again, if delayed to the third week, cold 
weather may check vegetation, and prevent the buds from 
taking. When the weather is moist, and stocks are young 
and vigorous, the safest time is from the 10th to the 15th 
of Sept. Sometimes cherries will do well budded the last 
of July. Again, the stocks will grow one half after that 
time, and the gum will ooze out and destrov the buds. If 
the stock be very young and thrifty, and the weather wet 
and warm, they will succeed when budded the last of Aug. 
or first of Sept. Persons of the greatest experience are lia- 
ble to err in being too early or too late, owing to variable 
seasons. Sometimes peach buds will start, if set the first 
week in Sept. ; but will succeed well, set as late as the 20th, 
if the weather be wet, and warm 8 or 10 days after that 
time. Again, when set as late as the 20th of Sept., thev 
have failed, as the we-ather soon became dry and cold. Much 
depends on the age and thrift of the stock, otherwise than 
from the influence of peculiar weather or seasons. Plums 
or cherries of the third season, peaches that are two, and 
apples and pears that are older and larger than usual, need 
to be budded 2 or 3 weeks earlier than young, thrifty stocks. 
If buds are set too earl^, they may start the first season, 
and then the winter will kdl them. Stone fruit, set too early, 
is not only liable to start, but, in cherry trees, to gum around 
the bud, and sometimes the rapid growth throws out the bud. 
When buds are s^t too late, the tork does not peel well, and 
there will not be sufficient growing weather to cause a union 
of the bud and stoek. 
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Sfring Budding has been practised with varioos sncoeM. 
In some cases, almost every bud has succeeded ; in others, 
all have failed. It has been attended to but little, is imper- 
fectly understood, and it is undoubtedly better adapted to the 
West and South than to the North. The scions should be 
cut before the buds swell, and set as early in spring as the 
bark will peel. Cut off the stock an inch or two above the 
bud, and remove all twigs and leaves from the stock at the 
time of budding. 

Preparation and Savinq of Scions. Cut scions of the 
present year's growth, that have been thrifty and strong, and 
are nearly done growing, becoming firm and ripe. For early 
use, scions on old trees of moderate growth are usually best, 
being more firm than those of rapid growth. In 
case of a scarcity, we use the side shoots from 
scions set in the spring, or even the main scion, 
when we desire to multiply a variety as fast as 

nible ; but they are generally too soft for early 
ling. 

As soon as the scion is cut, trim off the leaves, 
leaving about | of an inch of the foot-stalk, else 
the leaves. Which transpire moisture rapidly, will 
absorb it fh)m the buds and quickly spoil them. 
In hot, dry weather, they may be spoiled in this 
way in 2 hours. 

If the scions are to be used soon, wrap them in 
a damp mat or cloth, or, for convenience, put 
them in fine grass or leaves, and wrap in paper. 
To send a distance, pack in damp moss, or in 
damp sawdust, in a box. To keep awhile, wrap 
up or pack as above, and lay in a cool place in 
the cellar, or bury a foot deep in the ground, in a 
cool, shady place. They will keep longest in the 
moss or sawdust. They may be kept several stick of 
days in grass or leaves, and a week or more in Buds. 
moss or sawdust. To keep a long time, put in a 
damp cloth or mat, and lay in an ice-house or chest, or they 
may be kept long in sawdust. (Page 35.) 

Mode of Budding. The most common and the best is T 
budding. With a sharp budding knife, make a perpendicu- 
lar slit, just through the bark, about on inch long, then a 
cross-cut, in the form of a letter T. It is well to make the 
cross-cut in a circular form, as in the figares rt, rf, that the 
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5s the cat. With the ivQiy at the end of the 
raise the bark a litUe at each comer, below the 
one has no! a budding-knife, this may be done 
with a piece of sharpened hard wood or wilh the knife-blade. 
Lift up the bark, not force the ioslrument between the bark 
and wood, and disturb the cambnum or new layer of soli 

Hold the but of the scion from you, and insert the knife 
about ^ an inch below the bud that is neit the but-eod, and 
wilh a gentle curve cut about to the depth of 4 the diameter 
of the scion — more in itmall, soft, or rather gre«a scions, and 
less in large scions of firm or ripened wood — and bring out 
the knife about ^ an inch above the bud. Then put the bud 
tinder the bark, and slide il down the vertical slit till the bud 
is a little below the cniss^ut ; then, if any of the bark re- 
main ahove the cross-cut, cut k off there, making a neat fit. 
Some make the cross-cut below the perpendicular sUt, and 
run the bud upward, but this is less convenient, and no 
better. 



ir llie bud. b The In. 



ha wood taken oul. 



d Tho iwck with (ba bud inHrud. 



.. .._. — __t, barely leaving the bud 
uncovered ; tie with one bow-knot ou the same side as the 
bud. Bud on any side ercepting the south, where Ihe snn 
may injure the bud in warm days in winter. 
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Oh Removing the Wood, The English mode is to apply 
the thumb-nail to the wood at the top, and remove it urom 
the bark, examining carefully to see that it comes off smooth- 
ly onder the bud, but if the wood comes out of the bud, 
leaving a minute hole there, of less size than a common pin 
head, the bud is spoiled, and must be rejected, and another 
tried. To guard against this evil, after starting the wood, 
and cleaving it to the bud, slip in the point of a thin, sharp 
knife, and cut between the wood and bark, directly under 
the bud, which saves it. 

Of late, a new mode prevails, called the American, which 
is, to slip in the bud without removing the wood. Some 
who have lately learned the art of budding leave in the 
wood invariably, and say that they find from experiments 
this mode as successful as the other, and saves trouble. But 
the most skilful, who learned the English mode, take out the 
wood when it is rather firm, but when it is soft and succu- 
lent, they leave it in. A beginner will do about as well at 
hrst to allow the wood to remain, as he will be liable to in- 
jure the bud or bark in removing it. But in this case, mind, 
when the wood and bark are becoming firm, and cut shaJ- 
low, so as to take but a very thin piece of wood. Either 
mode, well done, at the proper time, will generally succeed. 
There is less trouble in retaining the wood, and this mode 
is prevailing, though comparatively new. 

Bands. !^[ats, such as are used around furniture, new and 
strong, are cut into suitable lengths and used for bands. The 
soft, pliable, inner bark or rind of any trees, like bass or 
linden and elm, is good. Suitable materials can be had at 
agricultural stores. Some use cotton wicking. "Woolen 
yam will answer. Some budders use strips of cloth listing 
from the tailor's. This stretches as the stock grows, and 
needs no loosening. Sheet India-rubber and gutta percha 
are used by the curious. Matting and such material should 
be wet before used, to make it soft and pUablc. 

After Manaobment. In 10 or 20 days after budding, 
according to the vigor of the stock, the bud will have unit^ 
with the stock, and if the band binds closelv, so as to cut 
into the bark, it must be loosened and re-tied as before. If 
the bud has dried and shriveled, the stock may be r^-budded, 
if the bark peels. In about 3 weeks after budding, if the 
bud is well united to the stock, the band may be removed. 
Bat if it does not bind, it may remain. If it remains on 
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iaiiag irinler, the ice is more likely lo ga 
aioaod the bond, and injure the bnd. Asthebsilc 
Ot the cheny carls, the land needs lo remal 
knger than on other stocks. 

In the spring, from the bnreting of bads to Ihe 
leaves becoming half size, cut off the slock in R 
which the bnd is good, to within 2 or 3 inches of ^ 
the bud, and Then the bud has siarted, tie it lo 
the Binmp, if it inclines off. Keep down the 
sjiroats I and in July, cut off the stump even 
with the bud, 83 at the Une a, and keep down , 
■proats and saclcers. arowmg 

iHAacBtira is similar to grafting; it is the union of two 
trees or braticbes, both retsioing their hold in the ground (ill 
thej are united or kmger. It is practised in various ways. 
Trees of equal or unequal size may be 
united lengthwise or crosswise, by 
shaving off a little of the wood on 
each, and fitting them nicely together, 
aUowing them lo join in bark and 
wood, as in grafting. Bind Ihem 
closely together, and ap^y composi- 

Some trees, that are difficult to propa- 
gate by grafting or budding, may be 
transferrnl into thrifty stocl^ or larger 
trees, in thia way, and after they are 
well united, the loo of the larger tree 
> may be cut off, and the whole growth 
' thrown into the smaller, which may, 
hasTcUttg. after a while, be cut loose from the 

ground and trimmed off, or it may remain, as in the figure 
on the left. 

Sometimes inarching ia practised in the same way as dde 
grafting reversed. The obfect being lo invigorate an old or 
slow.growing tree 1^ setting rigorous yonng trees around it 
and inarching with it, as in the figure on the right. The end 
of the tree, scarfed on the side neit the larger Iree, is run op 
Tinder the bark, and a l>andage and composition applied. 
By inaiching, a tree may be sustained beyonit its nsiul 
period, as the pear oti Ihe qnince, by inaichii^ with it yoong 
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Inarching is oden practised for curiosity or ornament. A 
small tree may be inarclied uith its neighbors on each side, 
and then cut loose from the ground, and flourish hanging in 
the air. We have seen some fine specimens of inarching by 
nature. In one case it was a puzzle whether a limb, in an 
inyerted form, grew down and took root in the ground, or a 
tree had grown up and united with another. 

Rs-BooTiNa. In some cases scions are set on stocks of 
slower growth, or a different character,, as the pear or the 
quince, thorn on moontain ash, plums on the slow-growing 
Canada stock, &;c., and it is desirable to produce re-rooting, 
that is, roots from the scion, in order to make a larger or 
more durable tree. 

Graft the stock a few inches below the surface, and cover 
it with fine earth, half way up the scion, which having 
started well, hill up a little around it. and if it does not re- 
root the second year, remove the earth in July when the sap 
is tending downward, and with a gouge cut the wood 
apward, half an inch or an inch in several places in the lower 
part of the scion, leaving most of the bark entire ; then fill 
up around the roots with fine rich loam, and lay around 
litter, and water moderately, if it be dry weather. The 
descending sap will extend from these tongues and form 
roots. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

A GSKAT deal depends on this operation — far more than 
most persons suppose. A farmer dismissed a hand because 
he set only 9 trees in a day, during his absence ; the next 
day he set the balance of a 100 himself. When they bore 
firoit, the 9 set by the hand proved to be more valuable than 
the 91 set by himself. 

Better expend a dollar in setting a good tree well, than do 
it poorly ; but this is not necessary, for in common cases 
trees can be well set at the expense of 10 or 12 cents each, 
and frequently for less. 

Frbpabino a flacb for Trees. Having prepared the 
soiL as already directed, (page 30,) dig a deep broad hole. 
It snoald be 1 or 2 feet wiaer than the roots extend, and bet- 
ter if mach wider, and 18 or 20 inches deep, unless the sub* 
soil is a compact clay or marl, that will hold water in the 
bote, and then It is better to plant the tree near the surface^ 
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Fill the hole nearly up with decayed sods mixed with rich 
mellow earth, and a little of the subsoil that was dug out, 
and spread the rest of the subsoil upon the surface. Expos- 
ure will improve it. Tread the earth down a little, that it 
may not settle alter the tree is set. 

Takino vt Trebs. Same tear up trees as they would 
worthless shrubs, splitting and breaking the roots, and in 
msLDj nurseries the roots are cut off with the spade. Instead 
of this harsh treatment, the earth should be loosened around 
trees, and all the roots should be gently taken up entire, if 
possible. If any roots are broken or split, they should be 
cut off smoothly lest they canker. Cut slanting on the under 
side, then the root will start on the upper side, and not tend 
downward. 

PuDDUNo, which is dipping the roots in mud, is a neces- 
sary preparation, when the trees are to be sent far, or kept 
long out of the ground ; but the mud should be washed off 
before setting. 

Rbducino the Top. In all cases of transplanting, except- 
ing early in the fall, the tree is placed under disadrantagesy 
though removed with the greatest care, and it is best to re- 
duce the top a little. But when the roots are reduced, in 
transplanting, the tops should be reduced even more in pro- 
portion. Trees are sometimes transplanted under such dis- 
advantages, that it is necessary to cut off all the t^p to 
induce them to start. 50 peach trees brought firom nT Jer- 
sey, in a bad condition, nearly all died, excepting six, that 
were cut off near the ground, and they succeeded welL 
When the top of a tree has a good form, the branches may 
be shortened in by cutting off one third or one half of the 
last season's growth ; this will reduce the quantity of foliage, 
which otherwise might transpire moisture too fast for the 
absorption of the mutilated roots ; and as new roots grow, 
a complete head will soon be formed to correspond, and the 
genersd contour of the top will not be disturbed. 

VicKiifa should be done with great care, that every part 
may be safe, and damp moss or litter should be well pjacked 
around the roots, that they may not dry till they arrive at 
their place. When sent a great distance, moss should be 
used, as it long retains moisture. Trees may be packed so 
that they may be safely carried thousands of miles. In 
padring trees to be transported on the ocean, the moss 
should be almost dry, owmg to excess of moistore from 
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the water, which induces mouldiness with wet mom; 
and in such case the trees should be nearly dried after pud- 
dling. 

The Roots should not Freeze while out of tlie ground, as 
it is very injurious. When closely packed, the effect is less 
than when exposed to air or sun. After being frozen, it is 
best to thaw them, closely covered, and better still in a dark 
cellar, or put them into cold water, or bury them in the 
ground immediately. 

Latikg in by the Heels, is placing trees slanting in a 
trench, and covering the roots and lower parts of the stem 
in earth, to save them through winter, or at any time until 
convenient to set them. They should be put in light soil 
where water will not stand. Small seedlings, and layers, and 
tender trees generally, may be kept during the winter in this 
way, by covering them all over. Trees may be taken up 
early in spring and laid in, to check their growth, till a projper 
time for setting. If not set till late, it may be well to raise 
them from the trench and replace them, to prevent their 
growing. It is also better to have their tops shaded, when 
the weather becomes warm. In this way we have kept trees 
in fine condition till the last of May, which was evident irom^ 
the large growth that season. 

Setting Trees. The land and holes being prepared, as 
named, and the broken roots cut off, set the tree and place the 
roots in their natural position, and so that thev will not run 
downward, and separate those that Ue together; carefully 
guard against settmg too deep, especially on cold, moist 
land. Let the upper roots lie a few mches below the surface 
when the earth is leveled. The roots being adjusted, place 
fine loam on them, filling up closely under the heel of the 
tree, and all around the roots so as to leave no cavity, tread- 
ing it down gently, that it may come in close contact with 
the roots. Do not shake the tree, as this will displace the 
small fibres. The hands should be used, not the foot, or a 
harsh implement, in adjusting the roots and applying the 
8oiL 

When the hole is filled up level, if it be in spring, make a 
cavity, to catch the rain. If it be in the fall, make a bn»d 
mound around the tree, 8 or 10 inches high, to keep the roots 
warm, throw off the water, and support the tree. Place a few 
stones close by the tree, bedded firmly in the mound, then lay 
sods between the tree and the stones, and press them down i 

5 
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closely. Thus set, no stakes are necessary, as the trees will 
stand a hurricane. It takes but a few minutes to make the 
mound and fasten the tree. In the spring remove the 
mound and make a cavity, as in spring setting. 

Mulching is the application around trees, of straw, old 
hay, seaweed, salt hay, old tan, saw-dust, line shavings, or 
other litter, which is excellent, as it keeps the land moist and 
light, and when decayed maJies manure. Even stones or 
pieces of wood and bark are good. 

Watebino, in time of drought may be necessary to save 
trees the first year. Mulching may save this trouble, or ren- 
der but little watering necessary. One pail of water, with 
mulching to retain it, will do more good than 6 applied to 
the baked earth, where it will soon evaporate. 

Time for Trajtsplantino. We set trees from the latter 
part of Sept. till into May, (if taken up early in spring, and 
laid in by the heels,) as most convenient, and witn success. 
Fall setting requires more care, especially when late. We 
prefer early in fall, (last of Sept. and 1st bf Oct.,) or early 
operations in spring, so far as relates to taking up the trees, 
when set early in the fall, the earth settles around the roots, 
and they grow the next season as though they had not been 
moved. 

Yet many things must be regarded. Peach, apricot, and 

«-other tender trees, generally do better set in spnng. As to 

• carrying trees north or south, see page 62. Better not set in 

wet lands in the fall, unless it is done very early, and the 

'trees are set near the surface, and a good mound of earth 

'placed around them. In open winters, and on the sea coast, 

whe^ are many changes of weather, fall setting may not 

succeed so well, unless done well and early. 

In 1847, we set trees of various kinds, m Oct. and Nov., 
-some in wet land ; the following winter was open and change- 
able, and the most trying to trees we ever knew, yet they all 
lived and grew well. Set in spring, as early as the land is 
dry enough to work. If it be not dr^ early, take up and heel 
them in, as on page 49. B}] all means take them up before 
vegetation commences, and if well cared for, it is not so im- 
portant about setting them early, and if the land be wet and 
muddy, delay is better. 

Transplanting in Summer. The late S. Perkins, Esq.. 

of Brookline, stated in the Horticulturist that he removea 

tmany trees in summer, even when loaded with frnit, with- 
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out checking the growth or injury to the fruit. A trench, 
several inches wide, is cut round the tree, outside the roots, 
and as deep as the roots, and filled with water, and covered ; 
and in 30 or 40 hours Uie tree is carefully taken up and set 
with the ball of earth. In this way plants or trees may be 
removed, without injury, at any time in the season. 

Rbhovino Larc^e Trees. If convenient, it is better to 
prepare large trees by digging a trench, in spring, around the 
tree, about as far from the trunk as the roots can be taken 
up. Dig deep enough to cut off the roots, and fill the trench 
with fine rich loam and mellow manure. Numerous new 
small, roots will shoot out, which can be removed with the 
tree, and compensate for the long roots cut off. In most 
cases many roots are lost in removing large trees, and the 
limbs must be cut ofi* still more. In some cases it is neces- 
sary to cut ofi* all the limbs of large trees, leaving only 
stubs, from one to three feet long. Under good manage- 
ment they will soon start with vigor, and furnish a new top. 
Losing the top oC a tree retards it but little, but a loss of roots 
destroys its vigor, if not its life. If a tree is to be changed, 
grail afler it is removed, and in this wav the top will be re- 
duced, and an improved one soon formed. Sometimes large 
and small trees are removed late in the fall or early in the 
winter with a ball of frozen earth. 

Transplanting in the Bud. Much has been said about 
success and failure in transplanting trees after budding, and 
before the bud starts in the spring. It is evident that a 
transplanted tree will not grow so well the first season a^er 
transplanting as it would if it had not been removed, unless 
it be done early in fall, or set in richer land. Yet if irans- 
planting be well done, early in fall, or very early in spring, 
mto fine rich soil, the buds will start and grow, and attain a. 
good size. The practice is not recommended only as a mat- 
ter of convenience. 

CULTIVATION AND MANURES. 

In some cases, fruit trees are set in new lands, in rich 
pastures, by roaa-sides, in loose, mellow, rich soil, where 
they will grow sufficiently fast for a while without cultiva- 
tion or manure. Bat in most cases trees need manure and 
culture, as much as com or potatoes, and they will pay as 
well for care and expenditure. 
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The land among fruit trees should be thoroughly ploughed, 
(jbut not too deep among the roots,) and often stirred with 
the plough, cultivator, harrow, or hoe, to keep it light, loose, 
and mellow, promoting the growth of the trees, and protect- 
ing them against drought. The land should also be well 
manured, and kept in a fertile state. 

A tree that has grown long in a place, and is not supplied 
with manure, is much like an animal tethered to one spot, 
with a limited quantity of food. In both cases, food must 
be carried to them, or they fail. Perhaps the tree is too old 
to advance its roots much further in quest of food, or in ex- 
tension they might find scanty fare in a soil preoccupied, 
like the animal that, with a longer rope, is able to trespass 
on land already fed by a neighbor as hungry as himself. 
-Spading around trees, or ploughing a few furrows near them, 
wnile most of the land is in grass, is only partial cultiva- 
tion ; but it may answer in a good soil kept in a high con- 
dition. 

Some crops may be cultivated among fruit trees with profit. 
Others are injurious. Indian com and all smaller grainS| 
and crops generally that ripen their seeds, injure trees. Pota- 
toes and oiher root crops are favorable ; so are squashes, and 
vines generally. Clover, as pasturage, is favorable ; as 
mowing, injurious. Pasturing orchards with small animals, 
as hogs, calves, vsheep, and poultry, have a good effect, and 
they destroy insects, as the animals devour the fallen fruit, 
insects and all. Sheep are good against canker-worms. 
The treading and rooting of animals destroys or annoys 
injsects in the soil. Sometimes hogs strip the bark from the 
roots of trees, and must be watched. 

It is more economical to manure liberally, and take off 
crops ; as the constituents of vegetables are generally differ- 
ent from those of trees ; but when the trees nearly cover the 
land, it should be wholly devoted to them, and the manuring 
and culture continued, as the extra produce, and superior 
quality of the fruit, will amply repay the cost. The finest 
orchard in the country (paere 27) has produced large crops 
of vegetables that have paid nearly. all the expenditures. 

A great variety of manures is useful for trees, and vanous 
kinds besides animal manures are often best and cheapest : 
yet animal manures, about 1 part in 2 or 3, are very good 
m compost. Mud, peat, or muck is excellent, if dug and 
exposed to the air and frost one season. They are much 
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impfored by the addition of ashes, 10 or 20 bushels to the 
oonl. A small quantity of lime, salt, soot, and plaster, 
aie also excellent. These form a cheap and valuable ma- 
nure. 

Botten wood, hay, straw, leaves, sawdust, chips, shavings, 
weeds, &c., are excellent manure for trees ; but some alkali, 
sttdi as lime or ashes, should be added to neutralize the 
acidity. These substances are all excellent for mulching. 
Fine charcoal is good j so are saltpetre, nitrate of soda, in 
small quantities. Guano is good, properly mixed in loam, 
but it is usually dear. 

Salt Ive or soap-boilers' waste, mixed with loam, also 
soap-suds, sink-water, and urine, are valuable, and it is best 
to mix them in compost. Bone manure and horn shavings 
are good. Almost every vegetable substance in liberal por- 
tions, animal substances in a moderate way, well prepared, 
and mineral substances in profusion or in a small way, ac- 
cording to their strength, are beneficial to trees, when prop- 
erly prepared and applied, and a variety is usually the 
best. £ven coal-ashes are useful on any soil. Black* 
smiths' cinders are good for pear-trees and grape-vines. 
Night-soil mixed with loam is fine, and even granite-dust is 
useful. 

Compost for all Einds of Trees, &c. One cord or 100 
bushels of mud, muck, peat, or heavy loam, for dry, sandy 
or gravelly soils ; or the same quantity of sand, gravel, or 
Ught loam for clayey, muddy, or moist soils ; or common 
loam, or a mixture of different kinds, for a soil of common 
texture. Add 20 or 30 bushels of manure from the stable, 
bum-yard, or hog-pen. Add 10 bushels wood-ashes, half a 
bushel of salt, and a peck of plaster ; a little - less of these 
for moist land, and more or twice as much for dry soil. 
These will piake a good compost for any trees or plants ; but 
if convenient, add any of the materials named as manures 
in this chapter. 

LiQxnn Manures. Soapsuds are a good manure for trees 
and plants of every description, as they contain a variety of 
elements. We have with this manure alone rendered poor 
land highly productive. Rev. M. Allen, of Pembroke, a 
veteran and distinguished fanner, showed to us highly 
valuable effects from applying soap-suds liberally around 
large apple-trees in grass land. To suds, add sink-water 
and urine, and all these, in mixture or separate, are better 

5* 
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for the growing plant for fermenting a few weeks. From 
almost every manure, particularly those that are readily 
soluble, a good liquid manure may be made. 

TRAININa. 

Our climate is so warm, that training fruits m a southern 
aspect to walls, fences, buildings, banks, &c., for the purpose 
of obtaining greater heat, is necessary with only a few 
soathem or foreign fruits, in the North. Most varieties cnl- 
tiyated in the temperate region, come to perfection, even in 
N. England, in the common tree form. 

Yet training is sometimes useful to obtain a due degree 
of heat; it is also very ornamental and convenient in a 
garden, giving a beautiful and tasteful appearance, econo- 
mizing room, and furnishing superior specimens of fruit. 
Hiere are various modes suited to different purposes, situa- 
tions, and tastes. 

Tree Training differs from common tree form in the pro- 
duction of low and extended branches, caused by cutting 
back the stem, and checking the upper limbs, until the lower 
ones become large and strong from the full force of light and 
heat. It admits of modifications, and is adapted to various 
purposes, and to almost every species of tree or plant. 

After one year's growth of the young tree, scion, or vine, 
cut off the main stem, (figure a,) leaving buds on each side. 
Next season, train a branch each way, and a stem upward, 
which cut down as before, (figure b.) The third season, 




Different Staget of Tree-Training. 

train a new branch each way, and the stem upward, ^nd cut 
back again, (figure e,) and train small limbs on the lower 
branches, on each side, or on the upper side only. Another 
season, train up a stem and cut down again, training out 
another branch on each side, and limbs on another branch, 



(figure d, Aamng one side.) Id most olher modea, the top 
and npper branches are kept back, to induce low brancbea, 
•ud give them a Strang growtli first. 
Faii TRiraiKa is a, conTeDieal tixm, and is mnch [sactisfd 



with grapes, peaches, neciaiines, apricots, plums, figs, Ice. 

HoRiioTiTU. Tnkisma is a very neat and ornamental 
mode, giving a good exposition to light, heat, and air. It 
is plaoised with grapes, pears, apples, kc. The distance 






between the laterals shoald be from 10 la 
liig to the size of the tree or vine. 
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At Ibe splendid and beaatiAil 

villa of J. F. Cnsliing, Esq^ in 
Wateftown, in this vicinity, wbae 
niuneroDS experiments are made in 
ereiy department of cultivation, 
pear trees are trained in this way, 
and each branch ^raAed with a 
different bind, serving an impor- 
t&nl pnipose of utility, as well as 
<rf'onianient. 

QiTENOtTEUii TBAnnno. In this 
mode, the nee is ran np tall, the 
branches not eitended wide, but 
heat down and listened at firat by 
lines. Il is a neat, compact mode, 
reqoiring bat little roam, geneially 
aboal half a rod square, and from 
the branches depending, abundant 
bearing is induced. Some cut 
back the main branches annually, 
in training, to give vigor to the 
lower branches. 

pTBAamu, Triinuts is a neat 
and beautiM form, adapted to 
apples and pears, and il affords 
the advanla^ of lighl and air to 
aM parts, as the lop hranches do 
not overshadow the lower. 

, HoorTaiTH- 



CluouutOi TVoMiv- 



^ in a circle, Pframiiat Traaimt. 
p and several 

^ vines, set on the ontside, or several 
n . , -^ , , branches from a central vine, (as in 

jOBts, or around an arboi, in a i^nd form. 
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PRUNING. 

Many fruit-growers run into extremes. Some prune too 
much, others too little, or none at all ; and some run first 
into one extreme and then into the other, neglecting their 
trees for years, and then pruning to ruinous excess. Most 
trees need moderate prunmg only. Some requira pruning 
to give' them proper form, and it is necessary to clear away 
dead and decaying limbs. 

By judicious pruning we have more thrifty trees, larger 
folis^e, and larger and finer fruit, and the sun and air are 
admitted into the top, to improve and perfect the fruit. The 
cutting ofi" of a large limb is injurious, as there is usually 
a large root corresponding, which will be seriously afi*ectea 
by the loss, and the whole tree must sufier. 

Very compact tops may need thinning. Be cautious about 
going into a tree to prune with hard boots or shoes on, when 
file bark peels. Use a fine saw for large branches, then pare 
smoothly. Various applications are made where large limbs 
are cut. Grafting composition, also a mixture of equal parts 
of clay and cow manure, are used for large wounds from 
catting of limbs and injuries. Alcohol, with as much shel- 
lac di^lved in it as will make it of the consistence of paint, 
applied with a painter's brush, is excellent. It excludes the 
air and water, and is unaffected by change of weather. 

Time for Fbuniko. Volumes have been written on this 
subject, a great part of which is mere theory. Many prune 
in the spring from custom, and others in June because the 
voond heals quickly, not reflecting that it is of more im- 
portance that the wound heal soundly than quickly. We 
give directions according to our experience for 30 years. 

Slight pruning, in which very small limbs, or dead limbs 
of any size, are removed, mav be performed when most con- 
venient, in any season. Moderate pruning, should be done 
in June, July, or August, though it will answer very well 
till Dec. If trees are pruned in July, Aug., or Sept., the 
wood will become hard, sound, and well seasoned, and com- 
mence healing over ; and it is not material, otherwise than 
for appearance, whether it heals over the first, second, or 
third year, as it will remain in a healthy state. 

"We should prefer Oct., Nov., or even Dec , to the spring, 
which is the worst season. The trees then are full of sap, 
and it oozes out at the wound, which turns black and decays. 
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like a tree cut in the spring, and allowed to retain the bark. 
But if limbs, ever so large, are cut in Aug. and Sept., the 
wood will become hard and remain so, if it never heals over. 

Thirty-two years ago, in Sept., we cut a very large branch 
from an apple-tree, on account of injury by a gale. The 
tree was old, and it has never healed over ; but it is now 
sound, and almost as hard as horn, and the tree perfectly 
sound around it. A few years before and after, large Urnbs 
were cut from the same tree in spring ; and where they were 
cut off the tree has rotted, so that a quart measure may be 
put into the cavities. 

Pruning Younq Trees lsd Branches of Large Ones. Side 
shoots of young or nursery trees should not be cut off at 
first, as it will induce weakness in the stem, the trees will 
bend over, and staking cannot save them. The only rem- 
edy is to cut them off, and let them start anew. 

Examine a young- tree with numerous side branches all 
the way up the trunk, and you will find that it tapers off as 
it ascends, showing that every limb gives additional strength 
to the tree below it, down, not only to the ground, but to the 
roots also. The lower limbs of young trees are like tributa- 
ries to rivers, which serve to strengthen and enlarge them. 
Remove these tributaries, and where will be the noble river? 

Spur Pruning is the shortening of lateral branches, by 
cutting them off a few inches from the stem ; and occasion- 
ally the largest should be cut off smoothly at the trunk, and 
thus gradually reduced, as the top of the tree is formed. 

If you would have large trees, under which you can pass 
with teams, do not make them tall at once, but train them 
up, retaining side branches to give body and health to the 
trunk and roots till you get your tree up, and an elevated 
top to perform these offices. This may be done gradually, 
and with success, cutting away the lower limbs as the top 
becomes large. In the first place, cut out the largest side 
limbs, that they may not become too large, or cut them off 
a little way from the trunk, to check their growth, while the 
trunk grows and attains a larger proportion ; then their am- 
putation will produce less effect. 

Allied to the cutting off of side shoots, or stripping the 
side leaves from young trees, is the trimming of lai^e limbs 
by cutting off all shoots and spurs a considerable distance 
firom the trunk because they do not bear fruit, when they 
perform an equally important office in giving growth and 
strength, not only to the branch, but to the trunk and root. 
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STOCKS AND THEIR EFFECTS. 

Great attention should be paid to the selection of stocks, 
for they often have an important effect on the growth, pro- 
dnction, and life of the tree, and oq the quality of the fruit. 
In most cases, grafted and budded trees are smaller and shorter 
lived than natural trees. The nearer the stock and scion are 
allied, the more hardy and longer tived the tree will be. On 
the contrary, the wider the difference the sooner the tree will 
come to an end. In extreme cases of disparity, as the pear 
and the apple, they generally die in a few years. 

Seedling stocks are best, as suckers are liable to send up 
Backers, to have a stinted growth, and die prematurely. 
Sometimes there are great advantages in putting scions on 
stocks different from themselves, as we shall show under 
different species. 

Effects of the Stock on the Scion and Fruit. Some 
years ago we published our views, showing that the stock 
affected the fruit in various ways. This novel view was 
generally opposed. But as science increases, the best prac- 
tical men acknowledge the fact, and proftt by it. 

We have never read various articles of any writer, nor 
conversed much with an intelligent cultivator, who has not 
acknowledged, directly or indirectly, that the stock affects the 
fruit of the scion. We could quote numerous authorities 
and hundreds of cases showing that the stock affects the 
fifuit "for better or for worse." It affects the size, form, 
color, qualit)r, time of ripening, production, time of bearing, 
year of bearing, and as to health and perfection, or defects 
and decay. And the higher up the stock is grafted, the 
greater miX be its effect on the scion. 

We have noticed several cases of late plums gmfted into 
a branch of an early tree, and when the early plums ripened, 
the leaves fell from the whole tree, and the late fruit failed 
from want of foliage. We grafted an apple that was usually 
soimd on the top of a tree, the fruit of^ which was always 
water-cored, some of it almost a ball of water ; and that 
grafted fruit was always water-cored, but not so on the 
other trees. Mr. Rivers, of the Strowbridgeworth nursery, 
£ng., says that "some pears that are worthless on pear 
stocks are improved and fine on the quince;'* and every 
caltivator talks in a similar way. Joseph Cooper, Esq., of 
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New Jersey, had Vandevere apples aflfected with bitter rot ; 
he erafted them with other kinds, and the fruit had the same 
defect. And he said, '< I have, in numerous instances, seen 
the stock have great influence over the fruit grafted thereon, 
in bearing, size, and flavor.'' 

Downing, while on this as a main subject, says that stocks 
never effect any alienation in the identity of the variety or 
species of fruit, yet he immediately speaks of *^ flne fruit 
trees whose seeds have established the reputation of fidelity 
to their sort ; but when grafted on another stock, they lose 
this power.'' Thomas, in speaking of using stocks different 
from the graft, says, <' Besides increasing the productiveness 
of some varieties, the quality too is changed, and sometimes 
improved." Again, " Stocks may hasten or retard ripening; 
they may affect the^size, color, and quality of fruit." 

Generally, the scion governs, but the stock modifies. On 
the contrary, the stock preserves its identity below the grafts 
though grafted low and when small, so that a sucker from 
the root or below the graft will yield fruit like the stock ; yet 
sometimes the scion modifies the stock or its root, imparting 
some of its characteristics to it. Eirtland says that the 
Newtown Pippin will give roughness of bark (its own peca-* 
hai habit) to the stock. Some scions change the root of the 
stock to their own peculiarity. Mr. S. L. Groodale, a very 
observing nurseryman and fruit-grower, Saco, Me., states, 
in the Horticulturist, that he grafted vigorous kinds of plums 
on slow-growing Canada stocks, and they ran to tops, the 
roots being less than those not grafted. We have other 
cases. It is evident that the scion and stock have a recipro* 
cal influence on each other ; yet each maintains the principal 
control at its own end of the tree. 

EFFECTS OF SOIL, CLIMATE, LOCATION, CXJI^ 
TURE, MANURE, PRUNING, OVER-BEARING 
AND THINNING. 

Soils have a powerful effect in the modification of fruit, 
so much that some are large, fair, and of the greatest excel- 
lence on one soil, and worthless on another. They also vary 
the time of ripening, and materially affect the tree in growth) 
hmlth, size, and longevity. 

» Climate greatly affects both trees and fruit. Some varie- 
ties will flourish only in the region of their nativity, not 
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bnuing removal even to the East or West ; whHe others 
seem adapted to almost every clime, and even to different 
henuspheres. Nearly all foreign apples fail in this country, 
yet the Gravenstein and Red Astrachan flonrish well m 
almost every section. Of 800 foreign pears tried here, only 
a few ore valoable; yet some are of great excellence in 
almost every section. Some foreign cherries, peaches, and 
"fivoBOB are excellent, yet our indigenous fruits of every de- 
scription are taking precedence of exotics. 

Location has a great influence on the crop and qnahty. 
Low lands, near small streams of water, are usually frosty. 
By large bodies of water, a spray rises and extracts the frost 
before the sun shines, and prevents injury. In winter, this 
&vorable influence is lost by bodies of fresh water, as they 
become frozen. Locations bordering on salt water are 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer, as the atmosphere 
is modified by the more equable temperature of the water. 

Sheltered locations, particularly those that are screened from 
the north winds, are the most liable to frosts. (Page 180). 
In such situations, trees are subjected to the widest extremes 
of temperature; thawing by day, and freezing by night| 
which often destroy tender trees, or buds, or blossoms in 
spring. Yet such warm locations may be necessary in the 
North, to bring late kinds to perfection, and even training 
may be requisite in addition. In cities, large towns, and 
even in villages, the cold is usually less severe ; hence, some 
tender trees flourish in such places. 

Elevated lands are generally best for fruits ; and though 
less exposed to frost than low lands, during 24 hours or the 
year, the high lands, on an average, are cooler. In some 
places on the Connecticut river, vegetatfon is 3 or 4 weeks 
more forward than on the neighboring highlands. An ele- 
vation of 600 feet is equal to a degree of north latitude. 
Hence a high mountain has the climate of a more northern 
region. A hollow amoDg highlands is colder than such a 
situation down lower. 

Sometimes the buds or blossoms are killed below, and 
escape above, a horizontal line ; so nice is this distinction, 
sometimes, that only the tops of tall trees have fruit on them. 

Great elevation is unfavorable, from the pelting of winds 
apon tender blossoms, fruit, and foliage, and in some cases 
it is too cold to perfect the fruit. 

Culture has a powerful eflect. Where the soil long 
6 
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remams stationary, the roots and the trees becoipe in a 
measure stationary also, and the fruit is light and worthless. 
Those unac<}uainted with good management of fruit trees 
can hardly imagine the good effects of cultivation. The 
effects of good culture are as evident in the quality and good 
appearance of fruit as in the product. 

Manube is necessary to the successful production of aU 
kinds of fruit, unless they are raised in new or rich lands. 
On old lands it is indispensable, and a variety is requisite 
to give perfection to fruit, more particularly when the land 
has become exhausted. Sometimes manure has a great 
effect on the quaUty of fruit, as well as on its production, 
size, fairness, &c. On old lands, ashes, plaster, lime, boae 
manure, &c., should be applied liberally. 

PRUNiNa, ju4iciously practised, has an important effect 
both in the quantity and quality of fruit. We have improved 
trees, that yielded but little poor fruit, by moderate pruning, 
so as to produce a good crop, of an excellent quality. The 
nutriment necessary to support decaying limbs, and super- 
fluous suckers and branches, was turned to the production 
and perfection of the fruit. In this way, a half hour's labor 
will sometimes increase the crop to the amount of several 
dollars. 

OvER-BEARiNa AND TuiNNiz^a havc induence also. In 
some cases, a tree hangs so full that it is impossible ibr it 
to perfect the whole crop ; and the consequence of allowing 
it all to remain on,will be small, pale, insipid fruit. In many 
cases of over-fulness, if half the crop be taken off while 
small, the other half would not only equal the whole in 
quantity, but owing to large size, fairness, and superior 
quality, it would seA for more, perhaps twice as much, in 
the market. 

ACCLIMATION. 

In changing any variety of fruit from one climate lo 
another, the removal should be under favorable circumstan- 
ces. In carrying trees to a colder climate, it should be done 
in the spring, that the growth and ripening of the tree may 
be in accordance with its new climate, and not have a cold 
winter come suddenly on the luxuriant growth of a warmer 
region. On the contrary, on carrying trees to a wanner 
climate, transfer them in the fall or early winter, to avoid 
the sudden changes from a cold winter to dry, hot summer. 
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Bat the better way to accustom frait to a different climate 
is by carrying scions or seeds ; the latter should be preferred, 
when they will produce the genuine kinds. In these cases, 
the growth of the whole tree, and its habits, will in some 
measure be adapted to its new home. There are but few 
fixreign apples worth cultivating in this country, as they are 
defective ^ yet we have superior apples, admirably adapted 
to our clmiate, from the seeds of foreign kinds or their de- 
scendants. Most foreign pears fail from some imperfections, 
yet we have fine hardy natives from their seeds. 

By acclimation, the peach has travelled gradually from a 
region of perpetual summer, to a cold clime, where it often 
bcaurs, without injury, 30 or 40 degrees below freezing. We 
have Baldwin apples in Maine that have been there 50 
years, which are perfectly hardy, while those carried from 
this region to that State often fail in cold winters. 

DWARFINa. 

For want of room, or for the purpose of causing trees to 
bear yoimg, dwarfing is desirable, and in this way larger 
specimens of fruit are often obtained. Dwarf trees are 
Qsoally very great and early bearers. In a small garden, 
where there is room for only a few large trees, man^ dwar& 
may be set, affording a vanety and succession of fruit. If 
a piece of land be set with many dwarfs, instead of a few 
large standards, a crop of fruit will be obtained much ear- 
lier ; and in this way, a small lot may be made ornamental. 

The best way of dwarfing is to use a stock naturally 
small, as the paradise stock for the apple : the Canada, and 
other slow-growing stocks, for the plum ; the quince or thorn 
for the pear ; the ^am for the peach ; the mahaleb stock for 
the cherry, &c. The paradise stock reproduces itself from 
seed, the fruit of which is small and acid. There is a large 
dwarf kind, called Doucain, the fruit of which is sweet, pro- 
duced also b^ seed. Mahaleb is a wild cherry of Europe. 
In every species* of fruit, there are some slow-growing kinds 
that may be used for dwarfs. 

We have often raised trees, of the same jqpecies, that dif- 
lered more than half in their growth. Dwarfs may l>e made 
by working a slow grower on a stock, and the desirable kina 
on that. Frequent transplanting tends to dwarf any tree 
by xetarding its growth. Dvrarfis may be made of any tree 
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by root-pnming, shorUmg-in of the branchjes, and gifing 
ODly modenUe caUxue. 

ROTATION. 

In ndsisg iiiinery trees, or growing standards, there must 
be a rotation of crops, or great care to supply, in the ma- 
nures, those elements that abound in the trees. We saw 
some seedling apple trees of one year's growth, the rows c^' 
which ran across a strip of land in which seedling apples 
had grown the year previous. The stocks on that strip 
were about half as large as the others. On a part of the 
other land were plum seedlings the previous year. There 
the apple seedlings were not quite as large as where other 
crops nad grown, which shows that, though one speciet 
of trees will grow tolerably well after another, yet they do 
better to succeed other crops. Numerous other experiments 
show the same results. Dr. Lee, editor of the Southern Cul. 
tivator^ says that a nurseryman lost 17,000 grafted apple 
trees, m consequence of having exhausted the soil of ele- 
ments necessary for their formation, by having grown, year 
after year, and removed from the land, crops of trees. 
Analysis showed that there was a lack of potash and lime, 
which stable manure did not sufficiently supply; and he 
further says, that you may as well grow one variety of plants 
year after year, for a century, on the same land, as to fatten 
the same kind of hogs year after year, in the same pen, by 
suppljring the food they need. To this remark we would 
add, that if you turn pigs into a lot of clover, roots, nuts, or 
fruit, and remove them and put in others, when the food is 
mostly consumed, the second lot must be fed more than the 
first ; so of trees. A piece of land may be so rich as to 
produce a good growth a number of years; then it may 
need manure, and of particular kinds, containing the ele- 
ments composing the trees. If trees are removed, or decay, 
and others of the same species are set on the same land, 
liberal manuring will be necessary in raising another crop. 
A renewal of the soil may be necessary from the forest or 
pasture. If the trees decay on the land, the process will be 
slow, and there will at first be much acid in the rotten wood, 
and there will also have been much exhaustion from prim- 
ings, waste of leaves scattered to the winds, and the removal 
of fruit These losses must be supplied. These facts show 
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the importance of changing the site of an orchard when the 
trees have decayed, or changing the soil, and adding lime, 
ashes, salt, charcoal, &c., in addition to common stable 
maniire. 

NEW VARIETIES FROM SEED. 

A few varieties of fmit only produce the same from seed. 
In this way some peaches, a few plums, apricots, and cher* 
ries are propagated. Most kinds are propagated by grafting 
and budding ; and from the effects of the stock, and from the 
mixing of blossoms, a g^at many new varieties are pro- 
duced from seed, the most of which are worthless, tending 
back to the natural type, or wild state. 

Yet incidentally, and by design, new and superior fruits 
are constantly produced. In this way we' have, of compar- 
ativety recent production, nearly all our best fruits, and we 
are making valuable acquisitions annually. Many of the 
best kinds of fruit are cultivated together; and when in 
blossom, they mix by wind, by insects, and by intermingling 
ei branches, so that a profusion of new kinds are produced. 

A cross between two kinds is formed by shaking the branch 
oi one over the other while in blossom. A more scientific 
way is to remove the stamens of a flower, as it begins to 
expand, and then cover it with gauze, and when the pistils 
are perfect, apply to them the pollen of a desired kind, and 
eofver again till out of blossom. This forms a regular cross 
of desired kinds, and the parents are well known. (Page 
76.) 

DO SOME VARIETIES DECLINE ? 

On this subject there is ample room for argument and 
theory, on both sides. In some parts of the world, and in 
different ages, varieties of fruit have apparently declined. 
This seems a powerful reason in favor ot the affirmative of 
this question ; but it is more plausible than sound. Perhaps 
we ought to blame the culture^ not the fruit ; for while a kind 
declines in one section, it flourishes in full vigor in another, 
and even in the same section, in a congenial soil, and under 
good management. A variety may flourish in new lands ; 
but soon some ingredient is exhausted, and it will never 
flourish there again, unless scientifically manured, that is, 
with the deficient elements. The St. Michael or While 

6* 
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Doyenne pear, that cracks and blights in the old parts of 
N. England, is in fail vigor in the Middle and Western 
States ; and under superior management in Boston, they are 
very fine. It also cloes pretty well in the interior of N. 
' England. 

Generally, it is the soil, not the fruit, that declines, from 
repeated cropping, without suitable manure to preserve its 
original fertility. Perhaps there is in the soil no potash or 
other alkali, to dissolve silex for the plant or tree, or some 
salt or otber ingredient is wanting. 

Fruit may decline from a change in seasons, or from a 
country gradually undergoing a change in its climate by 
reason of the reduction or increase of forests, by the recla- 
mation of wet lands, by changing the coarse of streams, or 
other increase or decrease of bodies of water. Iiocation 
and elevation often have an effect equal to a change of cli- 
mate. All these things, and many others, have emKrts, par- 
ticularly on very susceptible kinds. 

A variety may decline from being on unhealthy stocks, 
and the scions from it may retain and continue the defect. 
Sometimes we have a great change in weather, both in 
summer and winter, and the constitution of the atmosphere 
may be occasionally modified. Fruits generally decline, not 
from intrinsic defects, but from external circumstances. The 
cholera and potato rot do not indicate any decline in the 
human race or in that valuable esculent. 

A fruit may decline in what is caUed its native climate, 
where the tree had its birth, when in reality its true nativity 
was in a more congenial region where the seed grew. This 
first cause is often overlooked in tracing the origin of fruits. 
The orange fails here, though produced from seed, as that 
was raised in a milder clime. Grafting and budding tend 
to deterioration, as the stock and scion often vary in their 
habits, even when of the same species ; (page 59 ;) and when 
the stock and scion are of difierent species, as the <^uince, 
thorn, mountain-ash, and apple for the pear, there is still 
greater degeneracy in tree, though there ma3r not be in fruit. 

Though there is far less declension in fruit than is gener- 
ally supposed, yet there are, doubtless, cases in which decline, 
is peculiar to, or inherent in, the varietv. It is the same 
with fruits as with races of ammals and vegetables gener- 
allv. They may decline from inherent defects, or from exter- 
nal circumstances. 
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TO INDUCE FRUITFULNESS AND EARLY 

BEARING. 

In some cases, it is desirable to bring fruit trees into early 
bearing, to determine the kind, and for other purposes. 
Trees may grow large and luxuriantly, an^ be a long time 
in bearing. 

Root Pruning has been practised of late years, for this 
purpose. The roots are laid bare, and some of the longest 
are cut off a few feet from the tree ; this checks its growth, 
and early bearing is the result. This is practised also for 
the purpose of dwarfing in gardens, where small trees are 
preferred. The fall is a favorable season for this operation, 
but it shortens the life and restricts the size of the tree, and 
ranks with the fancy work of the amateur. 

RiNoiNo. Carefully remove a ring of bark about one sixth 
of an inch wide .from a limb you would form blossom buds, 
or retain and perfect its fruit, but do not cut the wood. As 
the sap returns in the bark, it will be checked, and tend to 
the growth and fruitfulness of the branch, but at the expense 
of the rest of the tree. It is like starving one pig to fatten 
another, instead of keeping both growing. Granulations 
will be formed, and the wound healed ; then the sap will 
pass on, else the branch would die. This may be done in 
July, to form blossom buds, and just before blossoming ; to 
set fruit, retain and improve it. It is adapted to the pear 
and apple. 

Bendino the Limbs down, and fastening them in that po- 
sition. as m quenouelle training, retains the sap in them, 
inducing bearing and improvement in fruit, witnout injury 
to the tree. Hence there is more philosophy than whim in 
the saying, that the bending down of fruit trees by heavy 
snows indicates a fruitful season. 

Transplanting a tree frequently has a tendency to check 
its growth, and cause early bearing ; but it will reduce its 
size, and shorten its life. The effect is the same as root 
pruning, as roots are lost by removal. 

Stocks. By putting scions into stocks of slow growth, as 
pears on quince and thorns, luxuriant plums on Canada 
stocks, peaches on plums, apples on paradise stocks, the 
effect is similar to root pruning, both in causing early bear- 
ing and in the final effect on the tree. 
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SHORTSNiHO-iir is the most snccessful, convenient, and least 
injurious mode. In Jul^, clip off about a third of the present 
year's growth; this will cause the formation of blossom 
budS; instead of an extension of wood, as would be the case 
without clipping. We have found this very effectual on the 
peach. If buds have set naturally, cutting off half the last 
year's growth early in the spring will generally improve the 
fruit by reducing its quantity. 

Ch A90B OF Soil and Addition of Condiments . Sometimes 
the soil may be too ric)i in vegetable and animal manures, 
and a change of a part for gravel, sand, or loam, with the 
addition of ashes, salt, lime, charcoal, bone manure, &c., 
may be necessary. Again, trees may suffer from poverty, 
and require richer soil, manures, and condiments, also more 
culture. A lean, porous soil of sand and gravel may require 
mud, peat, clay or loam, and vegetable matter. 

CAUSES OF FAILURE. 

These are various, often beyond the control of man, and 
some even defy his powers of investigation. We have 
treated of spring frosts and insects, under these heads. 
Drought is a common cause in our long, hot summers, es- 
pecially on dry lands. The preventives are deep culture 
and frequent stirring of the soil, the mixing clay, mud, peat, 
and marl with dry soils, the use of salt, ashes, and plaster, 
mulching or covering the land. 

There may be an abundance of manure, and yet lime, 
ashes, salt, bone manure, iron, or some other ingredient, may 
be wanting. The soil may contain too much vegetable 
mould, and not enough gravel and sand. 

General debility of the tree, or some disease or affection 
unknown, may cause failure. A hard winter, or sudden 
changes from heat to cold and the reverse, may injure the 
tree, or kill the blossom buds. 

A powerful wind^ or heavy storms, when the trees are in 
blossom, may beat off and waste the pollen or fertilizing 
dust ; hence a failure, sometimes, on the windward side of 
a tree only. A very powerful heat at this season is supposed 
to have an unfavorable effect, perhaps by hastening too rap- 
idly the process of inflorescence, which may prevent the 
usual operations of insects on the flowers. We have known 
large crops after cool weather at the time of flowering, which 
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continued the blossom for several weeks. Slight frost, and 
cold winds, are more destructive when the fruit is settings 
or soon alter, than when the tree is in bloom. The most 
common causes of failure are evident and remediable. They 
are a want of manure, thorough culture, and judicious 
pruning. 

SCRAPING, WASHING, SLITTING, AND 
DISBARRING. 

ScRAFixa the ross and loose bark from fruit trees, with a 
deck scraper or other implement, is very beneficial ; it gives 
a healthy action to the bark, and deprives insects of shelter^ 
and nest for their eggs. This may be done at any time 
excepting spring, when the wounded bark turns black, and 
causes decay. June is a good time. 

Washes of various kinds are useful in destroying insects 
and their eg«^, in giving the trunk and branches a fresh and 
healthy appearance, and serving for manure as they run 
down around the roots. Caustic washes, as a solution of 
potash, lime, wood-ashes, Ace, are beneficial, and are very 
efficacious in destroying wood-lice, preventing the operations 
of borers and destroying their eggs. 

A strong lye of wood-ashes is a very convenient and ex- 
cellent wash ; and if the ashes are applied with it, so much 
the better. One pound of potash to a pailful or 2 gallons 
of water makes a very strong wash, and it is highly valua- 
ble. Some have used 1 pound to a gallon without injuring ; 
others have injured trees by so powerful a caustic. Fresh 
lime is good, but it should not be used as whitewash, as it 
will injure the trees by closing the pores of the bark, and 
preventing the favorable effects of dews, rains, and air, and 
a caustic coat long on the bark is liable to kill it. Besides, 
whitewash on trees is unsightly. Use hen or other manure 
with lime, to destroy its tenacity ; then the whole will be 
gradually washed down the tree for manure. 

Sotl-soap, strong soap-suds, and whale oil soap quite strong, 
are valuable washes. Add ashes to soap-suds. A compound 
may be made of soap-suds, tobacco water, soot, a little 
salt, hen, pigeon, or coW dung, sulphur, and other nauseous 
and rich substances, more or less, that uill be highly useful 
in destroying insects, cleansing and improving the bark, en- 
riching the soil, and annoying insects. 
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Apply washes freely, and several times in a year, with a 
stiff brash, to all parts of the trunk and the large branches, 
carefully avoiding the leaves, if the wash be strong. 

SuTTDva THE Bark. SoHie person says that there is no 
more danger of the bark getting too small for the tree, than 
there is of a boy's skin becoming too small for his body. 
But in some cases, under a vigorous growth, the bark of 
trees will crack open, particularly cherry trees, and the wood 
is liable to crack also. In such cases, slitting may save the 
trees, as the openings will be small when there are a num- 
ber of slits. In this operation, do not make long slits with 
the grain of the wood, but make short slits in spiral form. 
With suitable scraping, washing, and other good manage- 
ment, slitting will seldom be necessary. 

D1SBARKIN&. Old , bark-bound trees, particularly apple 
trees, are improved by stripping the bark from the trunks, 
about the time of the longest days. In this case, the trees 
should be put into a thrifty state, and the bark taken off 
with great care, so as not to disturb the cambrium between 
the l^k and wood, which will soon form a fresh, healthy 
bark. This mode has been practised but little. It is weU 
to screen the naked trunk from the sun a few weeks. 

RENOVATING OLD TREES. 

Sometimes old trees, or those not very old, fail from the 
eichaustion of the soil, while they still possess life and vigor 
under good management. In most cases, trees may be 
renovated by ploughing, manuring, pruning, scraping, and 
washing. Let the manure be adaptea to the soil, as directed 
on page 53. Keep the land well cultivated. Stir the soil 
often. 

In case trees are far gone by neglect, remove the earth, 
and prune oS rotten or decayed roots, and replace fresh soil 
from the forest, including mould and leaves, or from a pas- 
ture not recently or ever ploughed, or any other fresh soil 
different from that around the tree, and thoroughly mix with 
the soil a liberal quantity of compost. (Page 53.) And if 
the soil be not removed as far as the roots extend, enrich it, 
and stir deep and thoroughly to the extent of the roots, but 
carefully avoid injuring them. 

Prane off about one third of the limbs, including those 
that are dead or decaying ; scrape and wash thoroughly. In 
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this way many trees, now useless, nriay be made to bear abun- 
dant crops of excellent fruit. Many trees that do not now 
produce a peck of fair fruit, couid be made to yield several 
barrels of the finest quality, and at a mi)derate expense too. 
Sometimes the larvae of the 17 years' locust seize upon the 
roots of trees, and draw their support from them. Exam- 
ine, and remove this evil, if it exists. 

TO SAVE GIRDLED TREES. 

Take large scions, long enough to reach over the girdling 
or decay, scarf off each end on the side to go next to the 
tree, like the lower end of the scion in side grafting, and. 
insert each end in the same way, under the bark, the upper 
end being the reverse of side grafting, and like inarching. 
(See figure, right side, page 46.) In large trees 12 or 15 
scions are inserted, which sustam it. We have seen trees 
8 or 10 inches through that were girdled, or otherwise dead 
in the bark, saved in this manner. 

The sap ascends in the sap wood, and descends in the 
inner bark, and the tree, though starting well, will decay, 
unless by scions the returning juice can descend to the roots. 
Dr. Shurtleff had a pear tree with dead bark on the trunk, 
too low down to insert scions. He set young trees near it, 
and inserted them by inarching ; after a while a sprout came 
from the root, and that was inserted, also, above the injury. 
The old tree and the young stocks did well, the sprout con- 
necting the trunk with the root. Trees decaying in the 
bark, all ronnd the trunk, are saved by scions extending 
over the defect, and inserted under the live bark. 

TO PROTECT TREES FROM MICE, RABBITS, &c. 

Meadow mice or moles often destroy trees by girdling. 
As they work under the snow, treading down early snows 
around trees is a preventive. Heaping up a cone of earth 
around a tree, in tne fall, is generally sure. On grass land, 
a cart-load of loam will suffice for several trees, and if 
spread around them in spring, will improve the soil. 

Trees may be saved by tying around them laths, shinp^les, 
old barrel staves, boards, old leather, canvass, cloth, birch, 
&c. In England, soot and milk, applied as paint, protects 
trees from iSures and rabbits, and it may be good against 
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mice. With tobacco, sulphur, assafoetida, hen or mgeoa 
manure, or other offensive substances, and mud en* clay, to 

£'ye body and tenacity, a mixture may be made that will 
ubtless prevent all depredations of the kind ; and if the 
rains do not wash it off m the spring, remove it with soap- 
suds. Industrious cats are useful. 

TO PROTECT BLOSSOMS FROM FROST. 

When trees are in bloom, and a frost is expected, wet a 
bundle of straw thoroughly, and put it into the tree ; in a 
lar^e tree, several bundles. Or wnen a frost has occurred, 
synnge the tree all over with cold water, before sunrise, and 
it will extract the frost without injury. When it is cloudy 
in the morning, the change to warmer will be gradual, and 
the injury less, than when the sun shines on the frozen 
blossoms. 

For a number of trees, make fires in several parts of the 
guxlen, of chips, saw-dust, tan, &c., and then throw on 
some materials raJther moist, to make a slow combustion and 
smoke. Do this at 12 o'clock, and keep up the smoke till 
sunrise. Trees may be kept back by planting in cool loca- 
tions, on an elevation, or on a northern exposure. By 
placing snow and ice around trees, if it be not already there 
m plenty, and covering it with straw, hay, tan, shavings, 
^., blossoming may be retarded. 

INSECTS. 

Nimierons insects, of various kinds, prey upcm fruits and 
trees. Some are destroyed with ease, others with difficulty. 
Man, the proud lord of creation, may control the elephant 
and lion, and capture the leviathan of the great deep, and 
yet he must see the faforite products of his industry fade 
awav before the formidable doings of tiny insects. We 
shall here treat only of those insects that operate generally ; 
and, under each species of trees, of those that affect that 
kind mostl}r. 

Mr. David Haggerston, formerly fanner and gardener to 
J. F. Cushing, Esq., Watertown, highly distinguished for 
skill in his profession, discovered the valuable mx>p6rties of 
whale-oil soap for the destruction of insects. On the body 
and branches of trees it may be used very strong, even 
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tolerably thick ; bat on foliage the rale is to use 1 pound to 
71 gallons of water. This will kill tender insects, but not 
hardy ones. We have tried 1 ponnd of oil soap to 4 gal- 
lons of water, on the leaves of all kinds of fruit trees, and 
various plants ; and this is the strongest that they will bear, 
and they will not bear this in a hot sun. It should be 
applied in the evening, as the sun is declinin|^; or very early 
in the morning, so as to dr}*^ wholly or partially before the 
sun shines warm on the leaves; or on a dull day. If 
applied when it rains, or immediately before, the effect will 
be less. For want of oil soap, use the same quantity of soil 
soap. It is not so strong, and perhaps more may be used. 
This powerful preparation will not kill rose bugs, and, 

fsrhaps, some other extremely hardy insects may escape, 
or such, steep half a pound of tobacco in a gallon of water, 
and add that to the 4 gallons of solution of whale-oil soap. 
This win destroy them. A pint of whale-oil soap weighs 
1 lb. 2 oz. So use a pint to 4 j gallons of water, or eight 
ninths of a pint to 4 gallons. Oil soap of a dark color is 
the strongest, as the alkali predominates: that of a Ught; 
color is the weakest, as the oil prevails, fee not afraid ot' 
killing a leaf, while insects are destroying millions. 

Nearly all kinds of birds devour vast numbers of insects 
and their eggs; therefore they should be protected and 
kindly treated. No boys should molest them or their nests, 
bat rather encourdge their sweet music and useful labors. 
Toads, snakes, and bats destroy multitudes of insects. 

The Rose Bug is a beetle about a third of an inch in length, 
of a slender body, tapering to each end. It comes from the 
groond in June, at t]ie time the rose blossoms. It is the 
greatest pest {hat the fruit grower has to contend with. 
coming often in swarms, destroying both foliage and frait of 
almost every description. Sometimes they are so numerous 
that the cultivator retires from the scene discouraged, which 
their ravages soon render desolate. They of^en stop the 
growth or destroy tender trees, and ruin the crops of large 
ODCS. After 5 or 6 weeks, (sometimes they abound only ? 
or 3 weeks,) they suddenly disappear, entering the earth a 
few inches, where they deposit their eggs. A strong solution 
of whale-oil soap and tobacco water is the best remedy. 
Ashes, plaster, lime, &c., will annoy but not destroy them.. 
(See above.) 

ArsiDBs oa Plaht Licb. They are ori vanoof plant! { 
7 
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are of different colors^ as greea, brown, blue, black, red, 
crimson ; of various sizes, from that of a mite to the Ing- 
ness of a pear bag j naked, or clothed in a woolly or forzy 
covering. As they multiply with astonishing rapidity, thej 
should be destroyed as they make their appearance. 

For their destruction, use whale-oil soap, or soap-suds, txr 
tobacco-water, or all, or any of them, mixed, as strong as 
possible without injury to the leaves. (Page 73.) Lady- 
bird or lady bug, {Cocdnella^) and a green fly (Chrysopa) 
.destroy the aphis. 

LsiF Rollers, aivd Leaf Eaters. There are several 
ikinds of caterpillars that roll up leaves that serve as a habl- 
^tion and for food. Some live in buds, others fasten several 
cleaves together to form a shelter. Some live under the barl^ 
and others live on leaves without shelter. Crush them, or 
apply whale-oil soap or tobacco- water. 

Other Caterpillars, Worms, and Iitsbcts, too numer- 
oos to describe, occasionally prey on the foliage of fruit 
trees. For their destruction, use whale-oil soap, or soft 
soap, or a decoction of tobacco, or add this to the soap if 
necessary ; or, when the dew is on, sprinkle on the foliage 
dry ashes, or powdered lime. The liquid is most effectual. 

To Bestrot Grubs and Insects in tps Grot^nd. Stir 
up the earth, and let hogs root it and devour them, if con- 
venient -y fowls are also very useful. Exposure of the earth, 
by ploughing, &c., in fall or early winter, will be a means 
of destruction by frost. Fresh slacked lime, or salt, in 
spring, win have a good effect, both in the destruction of 
insects and improvement of the trees. 

To Destroy Winded Insects, make flambeaux of tar or 
other slow combustion, and thousands Vill fly into the flames 
and perish. Set open vessels of whey, vinegar, and water, 
or other liquid that will retain them, and set in each vessel a 
lamp, just above the liquid, and many will be caught. In a 
flat vessel of oil, set a light, and cover it with a bell glass, 
besmeared with oil, in whidi the insects will be caught, or 
they will &11 into the dish below. Take transpeurent bottles, 
fill them nearly up to the neck with sweetened water, and 
hang them into fruit trees. They will often become filled 
"With a vast variety of insects. Pitchers, mugs, &c., will 
answer. Tie them up by the handle so that thev hang 
obliquely, and fill them two thirds full of sweetened water. 
Many insects are thus destroyed which consume fruit when 
, ripe J suc^ as hornets, wasps, &c. 
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TO FRIGHTEN BIRDS. 

The birds, after protecting your fruits from insects, most 
be frightened away, unless aUowed a share. Images avail 
Imt little I in one case a bird used a pocket for a nest. Bells 
put in operation by windmills have a good effect. By a 
string extending to me house, they may be rung occasionally 
when there is no wind. LoMoking-glasses, or pieces of the 
same, suspended so as to swing in the sun, nave a good 
effect, from their reflective power. A shingle hung by a 
string, swinging and revolving, will frighten birds; bat 
pieces of bright tin are better, and if two be near each other 
so as to msdce a tinkling, it is better still. Birds, kindly 
treated, are not easily frightened. 

TESTING FRXHTS FAIRLY. 

A tree, shrub, or vine, may for the first or second year 
of bearing produce fruit inferior in size, appearance, and 
flavor, and yet, after a few years, yield tne finest fruit. 
Therefore the cultivator should be patient, lest he condenm 
his best trees. While waiting for a foir test, the tree will be 
gaining in size, and be more valuable for grafting, if it 
should prove to be poor. The Black Eagle cherry bore so 
poor fruit at first that it would have been destroyed had it 
not been raised by a young lady. It is one of the finest 
ihiits. 

BLOSSOMS. 

A complete flower has on the outer side green leaves or 
sepalsj called the calyx ; the delicate inner leaves, or petalSy 
of various hues, called ctfrolla ; stamens, which are usually 
long slender stems, next within the petals, having on the top 
a 1x)X, or anther, in which is contained fertilizing dust or 
poUen ; and jnstils in the centre of the flower, which are^ 
usually shorter and stouter than the stamens, and less in, 
number. The bottom of the pistils is the germ or rudiment: 
of future fruit, the middle is me style, and the top the stigmOi 
In some flowers, the calyx is wanting, yet a flomrer is. 
regarded as perfut when it contains, in the same blossom, 
both stamens and pistils, these being the organs essential to 
reproduction. 




>r plants have Lhe siamens in ooe flower, and 
jMBlils in another, on the same tree, as com, (the silk is tbe 
pistils, the stamens are on the spindle,) cucumbers, kc., and 
are called monacious. Others have the staminaie flowers on 
one tree or plant, and the pistillate on another, fpage 266,) 
as th? sbepherdta, (page 288,) asparagus, kc., acd are called 
diadoui. Most trees and plants producing Jhiit have per- 
fect flowers, like lhe apple, pear, peach, pliini, cherty, &:c. 

No Blows is a term applied to apples which have no 
blossoms or seeds, and but very little core. We have seen 
sereml varieties. The fruit is very irregular or deframod. 
It is said that such anomalies are produced by invertil^ 
scions, or by inverting a stnatl tree, alter bnrying the top in 
lhe grouod, and it has taken root. Ve cannot eiplaiD. 

LABELS. 
Trees should be marked ptomptlf, distinctly, and durably. 
'Trust not to memorj'. Ii is sufficient to bear mistakes 
■which will occasionally occur, without adding to the vesa- 
tion by losin? marks. A nurseryman lost 85IM) by budding 
from a falsely marked tree, before it bore. So much for one 

Zinc. Write on it with 2 parts of fine verdigris, 2 sal 
ammonia, 1 lamp-black, 20 water. Mii in a monar with a 
Uttle water at first. Bottle, and shake it occasionally. Or 
with types, stamp the number on the ^nc. If man be 
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Fig. a. 



exposed till oxidized or rusted, it may be marked with a lead 
pencil. Old zinc is thus prepared. Fig. a. 

Tin or Lead. Whte with a sharp awl, 
catting through the coat of tin ; or stamp 
the name or number with type. Fig. a. 
Use sheet lead in the same way. 

Wood with FRiNTiKa. Frint with com- 
mon types and printing ink, on smooth 
wood, better for wing £inly painted with 
white lead, using a lever for a press ; more 
distinct, and, for nurser3rmen, more expedi- 
tious than writing. Four or five of each let- 
ter are enough. Bourgeois, Long Frimer, or 
Small Fica, is a good size. Fig. a. 

Wood with Writino. Use soft, smooth, 
durable wood, and paint with white lead, or, if 
not painted, moisten the wdod, and write with a good strong 
pencil, with a heavy hand. Fig. a. 

Wood with Numbers. A label of durable wood; 
3 to 6 inches long, and one half to an inch wide, 
and half as thick. Fig. b. On the comer cut 1 
notch for 1, 2 for 2, 3 £^r 3, 4 for 4. For 5, cut a 
notch across the edge or narrow side ; and for 10, 
a notch across the wide side, 2 for 20, 3 for 30, 4 
finr 40. For 50, a notch obliquely across the nar- 
row side ; for 100, a notch obliquely across the 
wide side. In this simple way any number can 
be readily expressed, and if made of sound pine 
it will last many years, and it will endure if 
buried up in laying trees into the ground. To 
mark in this way, a knife and any stick are suf- 
ficient. Make two contiguous sides, one wider _____ 
than the other, with a square comer between Pig. b. 
them. Mark stakes in the same way. In this way each 
variety of frait is numbered. Figure b is numbered 177. 
Upper mark, 100 j next, 50 ; 2 next, 20 j next, 5 j 2 next, 2. 
This plan is our invention, and from its simplicity and«dura- 
bility, we prefer it to all others, for most purposes. It is 
convenient for marking all kinds of plants by labels or 
stakes, or for marking boxes of earth m which seeds are 
prepu«d. The name may also be written on the tabel. 

Eastsninq on Labels. Stout twine will generally last a 

year: leather longer: both ara transient. Strips of tea- 

7# 
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chest lead are durable, and tbey expand as the tree grows. 
Annealed copper wire is darable, bat mind that it does not 
cut the limb. Nos. 21 to 23 are a good size. Tin, zinc, or 

Fig. c. 

sheet lead, may be cut wide at one end for marking, the 
other running to a point, and bent round the limb. The 
point may be run through a hole in the label, and clenched. 

MAKINtJ WINE. 

The juice of most kinds of fruit, with only the addition 
of sugar to some kinds, will make good wine ; and the best 
of vinegar, withoat sugar. (Page IroQ.") Such wine is the 
best for medicine, being free from alconol, which is usually 
injurious to health, of^en doing more injury than the juice 
01 the grape, with which it is mixed, does good. (Page 240.) 

There are three important requisites in making good wine : 
body, flavor, and color. Some fruits contain all these, and 
make excellent wine alone, as the Caiawba grape. Others 
contain only flavor and color. Body or strength may be 
added by sugar ; and this is necessary to correct acidity. 

To make good wine, take well-ripened, but not over- 
ripened fruit, mash it finely, then press out the juice. In & 
small way, it may be pressed in a stout cloth | in a larger 
way, in a coffee bag ; on a large plan, in presses. 

Strain the juice, add what sugar is necessary, put into 
bottles, or in casks, set in a cool cellar to moderate fermen- 
tation ; cork lightly at first, lest the bottle or cask burst ; 
watch carefully, and tighten the cork as the fermentation 
abates, that it may work as little as possible. When fer- 
mentation ceases, cork closely. A dry cellar is best. 

In this simple way we have made excellent wine of the 
juice of various kinds of fruits, and kept it a year or two in 
the best condition ; and we never add spirit, as it injured 
the quality ; nor spices, as they spoil the navor. We prefer 
making a strong nch s^up, instead of adding water to the 
juice. It keeps better, it is in less compass, and water may 
be added when used. 

To the juice of currants, which is rather thin, and very 
add, we add a pound of sugar to enough to make a quart 
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bottle. The juice oi milder fruits requires less sugar : and 
that which is rich does not require so much to give it a body. 

Longworth says that "Catawba grapes, well ripened, ueed 
no sugar ) not well ripened, require 8 or 10 ounces of sugar 
to the gallon of wine. Isabella makes a sweet wine with 
IJ or 2 pounds of sugar to the gallon. When grapes are 
too ripe, the saccharine fermentation takes place in the fruit, 
which ^ves it more sweetness, but less flavor.'^ 

Wine may be made from green grapes, or even from the 
leaves and tender shoots oi the vine, mashed in water, by 
adding sug[ar tiberaJly. 

Make vinegar in the usual way, by ex{)osing the juice 
to the air. it will be better for keeping it a while with 
moderate fermentation, as in making a pleasant Hquor or 
wine. 

GATHERING AND PRESERVING. 

The value of fruit generally depends on the manner of 
gathering and saving. Carelessness in this way will often 
reduce its value one half. It should be gathered with great 
care, as bruising disfigures it, causes decay, or insipidity. 
In all cases, coldness retards ripening ; heat accelerates it. 
Fruit is often kejpt back in ice houses for exhibition, or for 
higher prices. In hot weather, ripening is retarded in a cool 
cellar. 

Early apples and pears, and transient fruits, such as 
peaches, cherries, plums, ^c, that are to be carried some 
distance to market, must be gathered before wholly ripe, as 
they will ripen on the way. 

Some put winter fruit in cellars, on shelves exposed to the 
air. Others pack them as tight as possible in casks, bins, 
and boxes. These differences in opinion will never be 
reconciled, till people learn the important fact, that there is 
a wide difference in the nature of fruits : one kind ripening 
to perfection on a shelf, while it sweats and becomes poor in 
a tight cask ; another becomes insipid when exposed, but in 
a tight vessel comes to its highest state. 

False notions prevail in regard to keeping fruit perfectly 
djry. We have made experiments in packing it in dry and 
moist saw dust, moss, sand, and various other substances^ 
and in the moist state it not only kept better, but the quality 
was finer. Surround moist fruit with dry substances, and 
they ^1 generally extract its juice and life; yet some kinds 
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will keep well in this way, as grapes in cotton, &c. We 
have packed fruit in dry sand, bran, saw dost, chaiooal 
dust, plaster, cork dust, wheat chaff, straw, dec., and it never 
paid half the trouble. 

Fruits keep best in rather damp cellars, if aired, in cool, 
dry weather. In dry cellars they shrivel. Those usually 
transient have been kept a year, sealed up in tin cans. 
Some French writer recommends putting fruit in a tight 
vessel, enclosing it in another, and filling the intermediate 
space with water. Fruit will generally keep well buried 
in the ground, in a dry soil, surrounded with boards or straw, 
to keep it from the ground, and making a cone of earth over 
it, or a covering of boards, to shed the water. 

Fruit will keep well sealed up in stone jars. Plastering 
^ffound the cover, closely fitted, with lime mortar, or moistened 
plaster^ which will set immediately, will answer ; so will sev- 
eral thicknesses of paper tied closelv round. Set it in a cool 
place, or cover it water tight, and bury it in a free soil, just 
below freezing, for winter, and still deeper in hot weather. 

Kephart's Patent Fruit and Vegetable Preserver is a cel- 
lar for fruit, surrounded with a wall, inside of which are two 
boardings 6 or 12 inches apart, filled between with charcoal 
dust, tan, or saw dust. Over this is an ice-house, or tight 
roof, and as the ice melts it descends inside the boarding, 
runs to the centre of a tight floor, and then runs off. Th« 
temperature is equable, and about 2 degrees above freezing. 
We have eaten fruits, of a transient nature, preserved in this 
manner for 6 or 8 months. In similar manner fruits are 
saved in ice-houses in this vicinity. And they are packed 
in ice here, and sent to the warm regions in the four quar- 
ters of the world ; even the evanescent peach has been sent 
in a fine condition to the East Indies. It affords immense 
advantage in preserving fruit stationary, or in transporta- 
tion. Fruits should be kept in a pure atmosphere to prevent 
their imbibing any unpleasant effluvia, and they should be 
kept as cool as possible without freezing. Some firoits 
require to be brought to a milder place, or a warmer room, 
in winter, to ripen them to perfection, and much depends on 
ripening them at the proper period. (Page 150.) By vari- 
ous experiments and inventions, the aid of science, and the 
important advantages of ice, great improvements are making 
in the preservation of fruits, and in the manner of ripening 
them. 
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THE APPLE, (Fyna MiUiu.) 

All oar tuples are from 

Eoiope, ttod they originUed 

from Uie wild crab of that 

cotmtry. In this country an 

severalkindsofwildcrab. W« 

have seen one in New Engtaod 

with small, long, dark red fhiit. 

At presenl nearly all our best 

apples are natives. In the 

Northern, Middle, and Western 

States, Ibey are perfectly at home, and the finest in th« 

world. The hardy kinds flourish ia Canada, Nova Scolia, 

Nkd New Brunswick. In the northern part of the Souihem 

States this truit does well, and late kinds flonrish in tha 

•ODthem part of the Union. 

The apple is a hardy tree, of moderate growth,, and low 
spreading form. Some grow rapidly, and form large trees. 
Several in the U. S. are 12 feel in circumference. In a wild 
Mate, or with moderate, regular growth, they live 100 jeara, 
or more, but under high culture they often iail al half that 
age. We have had Iruit from a tree ia Plymouth 200 years 
old. An apple tree brought from Enelicd and planted near 
Hartford, Ct., 209 years ago, produced fruit last year. Widi 
its blossoms of while, tinged with red, or with beautiful fruit, 
the apple is au ornamental tree, and some with fine ibrms 
and nch dark green foliage, are always so in the gay season. 
In the temperate regions, the appie is not only the most 
valuable fruii, but it is of more importance than all others. 
Other kinds are more luscious and delicate, bnt these quali- 
ties render them transient, while the apple endures and may 
be had id excellence throughout the year. These remarla 



Mtended to, will assniue far more comparative imporlan 
Yet the apple, from hardiness, easy prodaction, great eicel- 
Imce, and being always in use, lioth fresh and dried, will 
bold a decided superiority ovdr any other species. 

Thb Usks are various. The fine kinds are excellent for 
the dessert. Besides the ideasnre at- Ibis luxiiry,and the 
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natriment in rich apples, thejr have an excellent mediciiuJ 
effect. They are g^tly laxative, and keep the system in a 
good condition. They serve as a healthv repast for children, 
who would be often eating something that is injurious from 
^ much nutriment. 

Apples are cooked in various ways, and may at all tmies 
form one or more dishes on the table. Stewed aj)ples are 
Bfi excellent sauce. Frying in a pan after meat, is a fine 
preparation. They are excellent in dumplings. Sliced 
^weet, or mild aj^les, in Indian and other {)uddings, are bet- 
ter than raisins, and so they axe in boiled rice, and in warm 
Indian bread. They make fine pies and tarts. A dowdff, or 
big pie, makes a meal for a whole family. 

They may be made into apple sauce and kept a long tmie. 
Apple butter is a still finer dish. Caudled supples (bo^ed 
whole in just water enough to cover them, and molasses or 
3Ugar to sweeten tham) are excellent. Suitable kinds make 
fine preserves. Boasted or baked, they are good without 
further preparation. They make an exo^ent jelly. 

Baked sweet apples and milk is a luxury, excellent food, 
and medicine. We know a gentleman who, 10 years ago, 
was in a hopeless case of consumption, and by long and ex- 
clusive use of this dish, and a little bread for nutrimmt, and 
lime-water for a condiment, he was cured. As one evidence 
of the severitv of this case, and waste of the lungs, one side 
of the breast had sunken in. This diet would cure thousands 
suffering from inflammatory diseases, caused by high, rich, 
constipating food. It is also good for dyspepsia. 

Dried apples keep long, and are a convenient article of 
trade. Some famihes prepare half a ton in a year. Apple 
molasses is good for tarts, pies, preserves, puddings, nap- 
jacks, &c. We have made excellent molasses by boiling 
down the juice of sweet apples, pressing and boiling as soon 
as possible, after grinding. Another mode is, to put the 
apples into i)oilers,with just water enough to steam them, and 
when soft, put them into a»bas)£et, with a little straw first, 
and press them with a heavy weight, and boil down the 
juice. This molasses is said to be superior. The system is 
nide, and mav be improved. 

Apples, under proper feeding, are valuable for all kinds of 
stock, from birds to the largest animals. Mixed with roots 
of various kinds, and cooked with a little meal or bran, they 
make a fine food for fattening or store hogs. They are alao 
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good fi:yr sheep, cattle, horses, and even for milch cotrti. 
Seed pork has been made almost wholly from apples, and it 
is a cheap food, where there is not a market for fruit. The 
pomace, m moderate quantities, is good for all kinds of stock. 
When dried it is gcx)d for sheep in winter. Cider from 
apples makes excellent vinegar. Its use as a beverage has 
declined under the enlightened march of temperance. Sweet 
apples and mild sour are best for stock as well as for bipeds. 
Besides the large trade in the usual way, apples, in connec- 
tion with ice, are exnorted from this city to many parts of the 
world, even to the most distant regions and hottest climes. 

Soil awd Location. The apple will flourish in almost 
every soil and location, under good management ; but the 
best soil is a tolerably moist, deep loam, inclining to marl ot 
clay, with a good portion of vegetable mould. Most tillage, 
suitable for grass, potatoes, cabbages, and where corn will 
flourish well in dry seasons, is better for the apple than dryer 
soils. Rocky and stony lands are preferable, and all the 
small stones should not be removed. A hard pan foims a 
good bottom, but a porous subsoil is unfavorable. 

Some varieties do best on a deep, sandy loam, and early 
varieties will often do better on tolerably dry, warm soils, 
which hasten their maturity, while oth^s flourish best on 
strong moist loam, and late kinds require a cool soil to retard 
their ripening. Although a rather moist soil is best adapted 
to the apple, yet, with good culture, fine crops are raised on 
light soils. If the soil be not naturally suitable, it may be 
improved. (Page 29.) 

Moderate elevations, or undulating lands, or hills, are the 
most suitable locations. In very low, sheltered situations, 
there is more exposure to the extremes of heat and cold, and 
late spring frosts, and early fall freezes ; yet the apple is 
hardy and will generally succeed in such situations. On 
very high locations, especially on the tops of mountains and 
high hills, and some other bleak places, there is too great 
exposure to winds and pelting storms, which may injure the 
blossoms, fruit, and foliage. 

In exposures to the sea, frequent and heavy storms are m- 
iarious, especially to blossoms, and sometimes to tender 
foliage, and more so from salt spray. Though apples do 
well in almost every exposure, they are more sure in their 
products, in a northern, northwestern, or western exposure, 
jret the difference is not material. In a northern cumate, 
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soathem exposures and warm soils are necessary to bring 
certain kinds to perfection ; and in the south, a cool soil ana 
location are necessary to guard against drought and heat, 
and retard ripening. 

FaoPAaATioN is by grafting and budding desired kinds on 
seedling stocks. Prepare a good tillage soil, by one or two 
years' culture, and good manuring. Root crops are the best 
preparation. Sow pomace, mixing in ashes or lime to neu- 
tralize the acid; or wash out the seed, by beating up the 
pomace in water, and turning it off, as the seeds sink,.. and 
repeat till the seeds are clean. We hate washed out 12 or 
16 quarts in a day. If the seeds dry it will not injure 
them. We have thousands of trees from seeds kept over 
one summer. Sow late in fall, or mix the seeds with three 
times their bulk of moist loam, or fine sand, and put them 
into the cellar, or out of doors, keeping moderately moist till 
springy or put them in a box and bury them in the ground 
tul spring. 

As to freezing being necessary, it is all a whim. Early in 
winter, we put 3 pecks of seeds into loam, placed half out 
doors, the other half in the cellar, sowed in spring, and all 
came well. If apple or pear seeds are kept dry though the 
winter, they will not vegetate in the sprmg, but come the 
second season if not disturbed. We find, by experiments,that 
seeds from natural trees make more vigorous stocks than 
those from grafted trees. rPages 59, 66.) Sow early as pos- 
sible in spring, in drills, 1, 2, or 3 feet apart, according to 
the time the stocks are to stand. Cultivate well. 

Some have splice grafted apple stocks of only one year's 
growth, but it requires a rich soil to send up a vigorous 
s^oot. Generally, the stocks, when two years old, sometimes 
thrra, are set in nursery rows, 4 feet wide, the ,tap root 
being shortened, the trees 10, 12 or 15 inches apart ; and if 
of a good size and vigorous, they may be budded the same 
season ; but if small and slow growing, better let them re- 
main another season. A strong stock is absolutely neces- 
sary to send up a shoot 4, 5, or 6 feet high the first season, 
and the next it will put out branches, and then be fit to set as 
a standard. 

Stocks j| an inch or more in diameter, are grafted at thu 
ground, and they soon produce a good tree. When budding 
lails, the stocks are generally grafted the next spring, and 
oorne on with those that were budded. Some graft or bud 
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without transplanting the stocks, but this mode does not form 
•0 fine roots, the tap root being long and the laterals short. 
When gpod stocks can be obtained from | of an inch to an 
inch in diameter, good trees can be shortly produced by 
grafting low, and setting them so as to cover the stock and 
half the scion. (Page 34.^ 

FLAKTUfa. we luiye given particular directions for trans- 
planting, on page 47. As to, the distance between apple 
trees, much depends on circumstances. A person wantmg 
many kinds on a small space should set thick and shorten-in 
the limbs, as they interfere, and in due time, cut away the 
poorest trees. In general orchard culture, 30 or 33 feet is a 
good distance. Some set them 40 feet apart, but it allows 
only about 28 trees to the acre, and it ^1 he a long time, 
if ever, before they cover the Ismd. When set 2 rods apart, 
peach, plum or cherry trees may be set between, and in most 
cases these trees will flourish, bear, and fail, before the apple 
trees will need the room. (Page 27.) 

If some of the intermediate trees last long, and are fruit- 
ful, give them a chance, or prefer the most profitable, cutting 
mvay the limbs of the poorest where they interfere. In de- 
voting land wholly to the apple, we would put 100 trees on 
an acre, (almost 21 feet apart,) and they would bear many 
years before interfering, and then cut away the poorest 
trees. 

In this way, trees wiU produce good crops 12, 15, or 20 
years, without interference, and the cultivator have the fruit 
of 100, instead of 28 trees, when 40 feet apart, or 40 trees 
when 2 rods apart. A farmer, when stocking his lands, and 
beginning with calves, might as well begin with only the 
number his lands would sustain of full grown animals, as for 
the cultivator to set only as many trees as will have room 
when of a full size; which may be 20 years after bearing. 

Culture and Maxure. Our general remarks on culture; 
(page 51,) apply to apple trees. The land should be kept in 
good conoition by culture and manure. Merely stirring the 
earth is beneficial. Thorough culture and good manuring 
of the apple tree will amply repay in abundant and excellent 
crops. A well cultivated and judiciously managed orchard, 
will produce 3 or 4 times the amount of one that is under 
poor management or neglected. • 

What we have said on mar.urr. (pa?:e r.3,) will apply to 
the apple. The following table >lKnvs the inorganic matters 
8 
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in the apple, which should be applied liberally. Sajmly pot- 
ash in wood-a.shes; soda, in common salt; phosphate of 
lime in bones ; carbonic acid in charcoal, and manure from 
animals ; lime in lime, old plaster, chalk, bones, hair, or horn 
aharings ; magnesia in this salt, or magnesian lime. The 
apple requires much lime and potash, especially on old or- 
chards, or where several crops of nursery trees are raised on 
the same land. 



AnalysU of tk€ Adt ef the Apple, 



Potash, 

oOQA, • • • • • 4 

Chloride of sodium, 
Sulphate of lime, . 
Phosphate of peroxide ) 



iron. 



I 



Phosphate of lime, . 
Phosphate of magnesia, 
Carbonic acid, . . • 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Silica, 

Soluble silica, .... 
Organic matter, . . . 



Sftpwood. 


HaartwoodL 


16.19 


6.620 


3.11 


7.935 


0.42 


0.210 


0.05 


0.526 


0.80 


0.500 


17.50 


5.210 


0.20 


0.190 


29.10 


36.275 


18.63 


37.019 


8.40 


6.900 


. 0.85 


0.400 


0.80 


0.300 


4.60 


2.450 


100.65 


104.535 



Barkofthatraok. 
4.930 
3.285 
0.540 
0.637 

0.375 

2.425 

44.830 
51.578 

0.150 

0.200 

0.400 

2.100 

111.450 



pRUNiNo. (See page 57.) The apple requires moderate 
pruning only. Much care is necessary to give the tree 
pr(«)er form, height, and direction, in its early stages. If 
umos interfere, cut away the poorest, and those that are de- 
cajring. JThin out very compact tops. When the branches 
are very long and scattering, like the Seaver Sweet, cut them 
off a few feet from the top, that they may spread and form 
a closer head. The apple bears on the spurs and shoots of 
the last and previous years' growth. 

Bearinq Years. Most apple trees bear full every other 
jrear, and few or none in intermediate years. Some bear 
twice or thrice as much one year as they do the next ; and a 
few bear every year, nearly alike. The cause assigned for 
alternate bearing, is that the tree becomes exhausted from a 
heavy crop, and needs rest and renovation of its powers. 
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But analonr shows that this is no reason, for some species 
of trees and shrubs bear abondantlj every year, and geneF* 
ally if an apple tree produces a lit^ fruit when it is not th# 
bearing year, the fmit is small and knurly, though tbe tree 
is in full vigor. 

We first offered to the public the important fact that most 
of our varieties of apples,in N. England, natural and grafted, 
produce large crop m even years ; 1646, '48, and '50, if the 
season be Avorable, and light crops in odd years — 1845. 
'47, M9. Like all new things, this view has been oppose! 
and ridicided, but never met fairly with facts« We hav» 
observed it for 30 years, and the same orchards that boj^e 
profusely in even, and sparingly in odd years, in our boy« 
hood, stm continue the same. These important facts cannot 
be laughed down, nor upset by false reasoning. On the ooa* 
trary, numerous correct observers are confimung what we 
have said. We never knew a great crop in odd years, nor 
a small crop in even years, though unfavorable weather maj 
cut off the crop in some places, as on the seaboard ia 184^ 
and some sections in 1848. mr. J. O. Wellington, of West 
Cambridge, who cultivates fruit extensively, raised 1100 bar- 
rels of apples in an even year, the next year only 300 ; again 
1500 in an even year, and onlv 500 the next. As an evi- 
dence that this was generally the case, he sold, in an even 
year, at $1.50 per barrel, in an odd year at $3.00. 

Yet some trees and some orchards, and in some neighbor- 
hoods, most of the treeS; bear in odd years. 

The Baldwin, Greenmg, Danvers Winter Sweet, Porter, 
Jewett's Red, Hubbardston Nonsuch, and many other prom- 
inent kmds, bear mostly in even years. Correct knowledge 
on this point may be turned to advantage, by cultivating 
QODstant bearers, or more of those few varieties that bear 
in odd years. By cutting off all the blossoms in the bearing 
years, it will change ; but after all that has been said on this 
subject, but little has been done in this way, as it is much 
trouble ; and we believe that a tree will gradually get back 
to its nataral habits. It is our opinion that in Middle and 
Western New York, the largest crops, if any difference, are 
in odd years. 

ImBOTfi. 

Numerous insects attack the aimle in wood, bark, leaf and 
firaitj yet with diltgent and skiliul warfare, the cultivator 
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Pvrftct ataU. 



will be victoriotis : but with neglect, the insects will preraii, 
snd bis labor will be lost. See remarks on insects generally, 
md their destruction. (Page 73.) 

Tbb Apple Tree Borer attacks the apple tree, quince, 
mountain ash, locust, white ash, haw- 
thorn, and various other species of 
thorn, and aronias, and is very de- 
structive. It is from the larva of the 
two-striped saperda, (saperda btvit- 
tati.y The upper part of the body of 
the ^rfect insect is marked with two 
longitudinal white stripes, among 
others of a light brown, while the face, 
antennae, the under side of the body 
and legs are white. The size is 
shown in the figure. 

This beetle comes forth from the tree in June, during the 
nighty flying from tree to tree for food, or companions. In 
dav tmie it rests amon^ leaves, on which it fee<&. In June, 
July, or earlv in Aug., it deposits eggs upon the bark of thd 
tree, generally at or near the ground. Mr. Buckminster, 
editor of the Massachusetts Ploughman, who has given great 
attention to this subject, s&js she lays ten eggs at a litter, of 
the size of a common pin head, arranged thus : • S S S • • 
The larva or young borers, from the eggs, are fleshy, round, 
whitish grubs, without legs, tapering a little from the first 
ring. Ilbie head is small, homy, and brownish. 

This grub eats through the bark, where it remains the 
first winter. The next season it penetrates the wood, throw- 
ing out its dust or cuttings, by which it may be traced, 
generally ascending, and boring deeper into the troe 
Its whole passage, is, usually, 
about 12 or 15 inches. The 
third season, nearly two years 
from its entrance, the full sized 
borer, as shown in the figure, 
approaches the surface of the Full groum Borer. 

tree, when it undergoes its final transformation, and leavec 
the tree, as we have already stated. Those who say it re. 
mains three years m the tree, reckon the year of its ingress 
and egress. 

Rarely the borer geUoffthe track and descends in the ti 
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Sometimes it enters the trunk several feet above the ground, 
and seldom itpenetrates the limbs. 

BiKEDT. llie modes for destroying borers, after they have 
penetrated the tree, are various; such as killing them by 
running a piece of wire or whalebone into the hole j ap|)ly- 
ing a lighted brimstone match to the entrance, or putting 
some pieces of camphor or other offensive matter into it, and 
plugging it up ; or cutting the borers out with a chisel or 
gouge. 

Prevention is better. Keep the trees smooth and well 
washed; that insects may have no harbor. Wash them in 
June, July, and Aug., with a solution of potash, (page 69,) 
or a rather strong lye of wood ashes ; or with 2 quarts of son 
soap or whale-oil soap, and ^ of a pound of sulphur to 2 gal^ 
Ions of water, which is still better for adding camphorated 
spirit, assafoetida, tobacco, hen manure, and other offensive 
matters, and a Uttle clay to make it adhesive. 

Mr. Buckminster recommends washing the trees with a 
lye of wood ashes, or a solution of potash, strong enough to 
bear up an egg, with a view of destroying the eggs or young 
larva. Horace Collamore, Esq., of Pembroke, a skilful agri- 
culturist and accurate observer, states in the Ploughman, 
that in an orchard much infested with borers, he prevented 
their further depredation, by washing his trees with 2 quarts 
of soft-soap, and one fourth of a pound of sulphur, to a pail- 
ful of water. He prefers this wash to potash water, which is 
liable to injure young trees, if very strong. 

•Sometimes ashes and other offensive matters, laid around 
the tree, serve as a protection. The best way is to keep 
grass and weeds cleared from the tree, that it may be ex- 
posed ; scrape smooth, that it may have no shelter for its 
eggs, and then wash the tree often with substances offensive 
and destructive to insects ; in addition examine the trees fre- 
quently, and if there be any borers, kill them before they 
have done any damage, and while it is an easy task. One 
stitch in time saves nmety-nine. 

Apple- Worm or Codling-Moth (Corpocapsapomontlla) was 
imported from Europe. It is numerous m New England, 
and on the seaboard generally, and becoming more common 
in the interior of the Middle States. It is a beautiful moth, 
the head and thorax brown, mingled with greyj the fore 
mngs seem like watered silk, crossed by numerous grey and 
krown lines, near the hind angle a large, oval, dark browi 

8* 
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gpcft, with edget of copper color. The hind vinga and abdo- 
men an light jrellowisb brown. During the latter pait of 
Jane and Julf, these moths lay their eggs in the eve or 
bloBSom end ot apples, sometimes in summer pears. Xhcv 
luricli in a few daTs, uid the worm eats into the apples, and 
io a few weeks attains its full growth. The apples npen and 

'-" rely. > 

Afph Wamu in difftrtiU itaga. 



> TIh Toong lun, or wann. In ( imin ippb. t Tha liiU ffDwn wonn. 

eTtMHiH, gTHlJTiiiignifled, dTbacoixKHi, < Tba pupi or Ehrjalli 

nue. /Tbiipii™"li>«°t, Omuiub] (te. ; TlH niM, gnatl; inu. 

Difled. I, A Paisus of Ltu worm In the rnilt. J Iwra or worm, in lb 

wpple. i FUu Bfegnm. 

Soon after the apple falls, and sometimes before, the wonn 
crawls into the orevices of the tree, or other places, spins a 
eocooD of a white delicate web, where it remruns till the next 
■eason. It is sai5)osed that some come out soon and prodnce 
a second generation the same season. 

Bbmkdt. Fvik up the frait as fast as it falls, and destroy 
the worms, or let hogs run in the orchard and eat the faJlea 
ihiit. Laf old cloths in the crotches and around trees, and 
maity will crawl into them, and may be caught. B; scrap- 
ing off the loose bark in spring, man; will be destroyed. 
Xhi CiJina-WoBH (AtiisopttTy ^melarie) is most com- 
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mon in N. England, and on the sea-coast. The parents, or 

moths, are represented in the cnts. They generally be^ to 

oome ont of the ground in March, early or late, according to 

the season, and continue for several weeks. Sometimes 

they begin to rise in Oct., and 

oootinue at intervals through the 

winter, when tlfe weather is warm 

and the ground bore. They make 

for the tree, the female crawling 

np the trunk, and the male flying. 

'A.ej soon pair, and the female 




la3rs 60 or 100 eggs, some in clus- U £ i 

tcrs, others scattered, glued to the jj^ xti . *v ^^ffUUM 
tree with water-proof varnish, in 
the crotches, between the bud and 
twig, in moss or other convenient 
j^aces, sometimes even on fences. 
The eggs hatch as the foliage ex- _ 

pands, on which the worms feed 7ltilt0. 

voraciously, with most destructive effects, eating also the 
blossoms and tender fruit, often destroying the produce of ex- 
tensive orchards, even year after year, till tb^e trees are nearly 
killed. In about 4 or 5 weeks from hatching, they leave the 
tree, some descending on the trunk, others letting themselves 
down by their threads, and burrow in the ground several inches 
deep, where they remain until the time of their ascension, as 
above named. The worms fully grown are about an inch 
long, of slim form, have 6 fore and 4 hind legs. They are 
of various colors, changing at different ages, and they may 
be of different varieties. The apple and elm are most sub- 
ject to their depredations. They also attack cherry, plum, 
and lime trees. 

Remeddes. Dry ashes or fresh slacked lime thrown on the 
tree when the dew is on, will do some good, but many will 
take shelter under the leaves. One pound of whale oil soap 
to 4 gallons of water, is effectual. (Page 73.) On jarring 
the limbs gently, they will spin doiMi, and may be killed 
where the surface is smooth. 

As it is difficult to destroy the worms, it is best to prevent 
the ascension of the female moth. The most conmion mode 
is to put canvass or thick paper (old leather is better) around 
trees and apply tar to it. Sometimes this must be renewed 
every day, when they appear in multitudes. A few hours' 
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djryuig wind or drml^ rain will harden the at, so that they 
CSD pass over it. Hu train oil with the tar to prevent this. 
When in ctovAs, the foremost fo on to the tar and form a 
bridge, over which the others pass. India rubber dissolved 
in wbtile oil, over the fire, will last a long time without re- 
newing, and is equallj as effectual as tar. Cut a semi-circle 
from two pieces of board, a little larger thaa the tree ; put 
them on as a collar, fastening them at lop with hasps or 
cleats with screws; stuffsea-weed, soil hay, rags, wool, or low 
between the boards and tree. Underneath Ibis collar apjdy 
lar, or India rubber and oil. Mr. F. Dana, Roiburr, in the 
Ploughman, recommends a band of zinc around (he boards, 
extending 1^ inch below, and varnished with shelltic, to make 
it shppeiy, or glass on the under side. 

Bum India rubber, and a viscid substance will fall, that 
wiQ long retain its sticiung propertj. Thia may be apidied 
directly to the tree, or under a collar, 

A writer in the Iowa Farmer tied bundles of straw annmd 
his trees, with a single band, 2^ feet &om the ground, letting 
the ends of the straw stand out from the tree. The warms 
were caught in the straw, and he gently pounded the straw, 
below the bands, with a covered maul, and he killed thon- 
sands. When the season was over, he burnt the si 



. is said that orchards pastured by sheep aie never injured 
by canker-worms. As sheep are around the trees, the (rily 
matter from the wool probably has a favorable e&ecl. 
American Tetit Citekpillar, (Clisiocampa Aneriama.) 
This insect is so common, (hat it is called IMt 
cattrpillar. I( is indigenous, and aboimds 
on the wild cherry. It is the most destmc 
tive of all insects (o the apple and cherry, if 
neglected, yet easily destroyed. The e^s, 
as reprpsected in the cut, in clusters of sev- 
eral hundreds, hatch when trees put forth 
(heir tender foliage, on which the larva feed, 
and when numerous they defoliate the whole 
tree. The fruit fails, the tree is stinted, and 
a mark of reproach to the negligent owner. 
These caterpillars make a web for a shelter, 
and are at home morning, noon, and evening, 
and at all times in stormy weather. 
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When fall grown, this insect is about two inches long, the 
head black, the body party-colored. In New England, it 
begins to wander from the tree in June, gets into a crevice, 
makes a cocoon of loose silk, remains 15 or 16 days in the 
papa or chrysalis state, then bursts its web, and comes forth 
a winged miller, of a dusty brownish color, flying about in 
great numbers in July, entering houses by night, and laying 
eggs on cherry and apple trees. 

The best remedy is to gather the clusters of eggs, which 
are near the end of the young shoots, and generally on the 
lower branches, in autumn, winter, or early spring. If not 
done, the nest may be seen like a spider's web, and should 
be destroyed immediately, by crushing the young worms, or 
by applying whale oil soap in water, as for canker-worms, or 
water of ammonia in a sponge or rag. Some bum them 
with spirits of turpentine or sulphur. Strong tobacco water 
applied is good. With Pickering's brush, or a mop of rags 
on a pole, they may be rubbed to death, or taken down with 
the web and crushed. 

Bark-Louse (a species of cocus) is a pearly, scale-like sub- 
stance, on the bodies of young apple trees, the limbs of older 
trees, and less frequently on pear trees. They stint the 
growth. Each cell contains many eggs; they generally 
hatch in May and June. The young are very small, nearly 
white, oval. 

Remedies. Use 1 part of soft soap with 4 of water, and a 
little fresh slacked lime ; or a solution of 1 lb. potash to 2 
gallons of water. Apply about the first of June. A lye of 
wood ashes is good. 

American Blight (aphis lanigerd) is a false name, as it 
was first known in Europe. It is very destructive in Eng- 
land; much less so here. The eggs, imperceptibly small, 
are enveloped in a cotton-like substance, and deposited in 
diinks and crotches, at or near the ground. When the yotmg 
are hatched in spring, they appear like specks of mould ; the 
grown insect is one tenth of an inch long, covered with white 
woolly hair. They feed on the sap ; have no wings, but are 
wafted by their down from tree to tree. They puncture the 
bark, produce warts, the leaves fall, the brandi fades, the 
disease spreads, and the tree dies. As a remedy, apply a 
solution of whale-oil soap, or lime wash. The apple tree is 
most liable to its effects. 

Cider is valuable for vinegar, though the temperance re 
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form has almost banished it as a beverage. The farmer no 
tonffer toils hard in fall to fill his cellar with cider, nor works 
hara all winter to drink it. Yet cider is valuable for vinegar. 
Apples for cider are better for growing exposed to sun and 
air ; hence those from a young orchard are best. Those not 
very juicy make the strongest dder. The Harrison and 
other fine cider apples of New Jersey, produce about 1 barrel 
to 10 bushels. 
Apples for cider should be well ripened, and carefully 

E'cked, free from stems and decayed finit. They should 
s in a dry situation till partially mellowed, but ground be- 
fore any decay. After grinding, let the pomace lie in the 
juice, exposed to the air, and stirring may be necessary to 
this purpose, from 12 to 24 hours, during which time the 
saccharine fermentation will greatly improve the liquor. 

In all the operations, strict neatness should be observed, 
and no water used, not even to wet the straw. The fijrst and 
last running from the cheese is not so good as the middle. 
Press out soon, and put into a cool cellar before the vinous 
fermentation takes place, straining the liquor carefully, and 
bunging it upas closely as it will bear without bursting the 
cask, that the fermentation may be moderate, which will give 
body and strength to the cider. Mustard seed, charcoal, salt- 
M^, and other substances, moderate fermentation. The 
fimwing is a good anti>ferment for cider, wine, &c. Plaster 
of Paris 1 part, mustard seed 2 parts. Use half a pint to a 
barrel. 

Gathering and PRESERvova. The fruit is of a finer qual- 
itv for remaining on the tree till well ripened, though it will 
onen keep better by gathering before quite ripe. As to 
season, in this cUmate, some in warm situations gather the 
last of Sept., while manv commence Oct. 1st, and continue 
through the month. In this climate, there is danger of injury 
finom hard frosts late in October, and sometimes earlier. 

Gather apples in dry weather, and pick winter fruit, and 
an dessert fruit, by hand, and handle it in every way with 
care, to prevent bruising. Do not let it lie out in heaps ex- 
posed to the sun and air, nor stand in barrels in the sun, as 
It will lose its life. In packing in barrels, shake down gently, 
and head up full, pressing the head gently on the fruit, that 
it may not shake and bruise in moving. Apples in barrels 
are generally laid in an open shed, or covered up under trees, 
or on the backside of a building, where they remain till there 
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is danger of injary from frost, (which requires a degree of 
cold sufficient to form ice nearly half an inch tfaick^) vrbaa. 
they are put into a cellar, which should'be well aired on thfl 
north in cool dry weather, even occasionally in winter, wheft 
not so cold as to freeze ; and when the wind is at the somh^ 
the cellar should he shut close, and better for keeping it dark 
at all times when not open to aidmit cool air. The nearer the 
fruit is kept to the freezing point, the better. It will not gen^ 
erally fre^ unless the temperature is 5 to 7 degrees below 
32 degrees, or the freezing of water. Apples headed up in 
dose barrels will bear a frost 10 or 12 degrees below the 
freezing point. 

With a good, cool, well aired cellar, it is much better to put 
the apples into the cellar as soon as gathered. In packing 
apples for exportation, or nice and tender friiit for transport 
tation, it is better to wrap each fruit in paper; and in some 
eases, for perfect security, it is necessary to pack in brai^ 
saw-dust, cotton, chaff, 6cc. This saves from bruising, and 
in oM weather ]»events freezing. 

The Vasibtibs are innumerable. In many parts of the 
cooBktry, large orchards were set and allowed to produce 
natural fruit ; hence the great variety and excellence of oar 
apples, oomlnning almost every good quality in tree and 
tnut. We have made an estimate that in the State of Main& 
more than 2,000,000 of varieties have been produced ; ana 
hundreds and even thousands of lands mav oe found there 
superior to maa^ recommended in fruit books. 

In treatmg or apples, we must notice some not among the 
best, as they have gainsd a name above their merits, cmd a 
caution is necessary ; new and better kinds should take their 
place. For a good apple, particularly for the market, we 
need a combination of the following fine properties : good 
grower, good bearer, fruit large, handsome, ana of ezcell«it 
quality. Some not hardly first-rate are profitable for the 
market, as they sell from their size and beauty, and tolerable 
quality. For the private garden, quality is of great impor* 
tance : yet appearanee, growth, and bearing, are important 
considerations also. With the amateur, quality is the maia 
thing, and appearance next, while growth and bearing are of 
less regard. 

A dessert apple should be of good size, handsome fimn, 
beautiful color, lair appearance, tender, crisp, juicy, and of a 
rich, fine flavor. Coolong apples should be rather large, faifi 
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and of an eren sarfaoe. Their qualities are rarioas for 
difierent purposes. Some brisk, acid apples, that are poor 
for the dessert, are excellent for the kitchen. Some mild des- 
sert apples are among the best for cooking ; for this purpose 
some sweet apples rank high. A few will not cook well, but 
retain their form and remain hard aAer this process. Some 
cook quickly and form a jelly, which is desirable fcft some 
purposes, but not for others. The best sweet apples for milk, 
are those that bake perfectly soft, yet retain their form. 
Those that are hard after baked, and those in the opposite 
extreme, that fall down flat from their own weight, and mix 
up with the milk, like jelly, are not so good. 

Many apples are adapted to general culture throughout 
the country, and some are suited to various soils as well as 
climates. Others flourish only in particular locations and 
climates. Some seem adapted to general sections only, as to 
the North, the Middle Region, the West or the South. But 
some generally cultivated in one of these sections have not 
been fidrly tested in others. With thorough trial of all our 
best apples, giving them suitable situations and manage- 
ment) we should find, in many cases, that the cultivation of 
difierent fruits in different sections is owing in part to the 
partiality and conveflience of the cultivator, as well as to the 
fruit. We make these remarks to encourage the fair trial 
of our best fruits throughout the land. We have endeavored 
to discriminate with those fruits that have been extensively 
tried, and to show in what regions others are mostly culti- 
vated, and the origin of new kinds. 

We have so many fine native apj^es that but few foreign 
kinds are worthy of attention. The Red Astrachan and 
Gravenstein are the only foreign apples that are popular 
throughout the country. A few others are valued higmy in 
some sections. 

Dr. Holmes, editor of the Maine Farmer, and Secretary 
of the Maine Fomological Society, has politely furnished us 
with outlines and descriptions of 7 apples which the conven- 
tion sat in judgmcL on, and recommended as the best 
native apples of that State that had come under their exam- 
ination. To such we have added, M. P. Society. 

We have put the time of ripening a little earlier, to corre- 
spond with the time in this State, according to our genera] 
system. 
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SUIQEER AVPLBS. 

tatt 9tnmxr a|>ples here ore early fall frmi in Me., N. H;} 
Vt., &c. 

1. Whitb JuintATXKo, JimeaimgiBracken, Small, flattish- 
roond, pale yellow, sometimes a faint blush; flesh vhitCL 
crisp and feasant. Early in July ; great bearer. An old 
foreign vanety, popular in some sections for its eariinesa. 



2. £ablt HuiTXST. TeOrn Harvest. 
Medial ; flattish-ronnd ; yellow ; tender, 
very juicy, of a brisk sub-add flavor. 
Excellent for cooking and eating. i5th 
July to 10th Aug. J cracks and fells pre- 
maturely. In the Middle States, and some 
parts of the West, it is the finest very 
early apple. It is fine here in a very 
few fevorable locations, but often fails 
under good culture where Red Astra- 
chan looks fine. 



3. Summer Sweet. Medial ; roundish ; clear yellow ; 
fine, pleasant sweet apple, and a great fevorite in many 
sections of 0. From Ct. Hovey thinks it is the High Top 
Sweeting of Plymouth Co., Ms. July 20 to Aug. 10. 

4. Red SHSopsHnEviNB. Medial ; roundish ; dull red ; ten- 
der, rather dry, mild, aromatic. July 25 to Aug. 15. The 
son kills the bark, and the fruit falls and rots quickly. It does 
better further North ; good grower. Foreign. 

5. Stbsf^t> SmiOTsaaiEnisE J Curtis" sEarlp Stripe. Small; 
dbkm^-oonical; pale yellow, striped with bright red; crispy 
juicT, and pleasant. July 25 to Aug. 15. Too small for 
mancet. A poor scraggy grower. 

9 
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6. BiTEU. Medial ; flattish ; yellow, much red in stripes; 
tender, juicy j pleasant sub-add. Fine cooking and eating. 
Last of July and into Aug. Good grower; poor beaier. 
Cracks, blasts, and falls. Sometimes very good. 



•i 



7. Red AsTRACH4ir. Large medial; flat- 
tish-rouhd ; greenish-yellow, ground mostly 
bright crimson in the sun, russet around the 
stem, light specks, white bloom ; stem me- 
dial, in a deep broad cavity^ calyx large, 
open, in a broad, shallow basm ; flesh pure 
white, very tender, crisp, pleasant, rich, sub- 
acid flavor. Fine for cooking ; pretty good, 
but rather acid for the table, and grows dry 
soon. July 25 to Aug. 15. Hardy, vigor- 
ous, and productive. Adapted to various 
soils and climates. More fair and promis- 
ing in New England than most other early 
apples. Origin, Sweden. 



8. Earlt Red Margaret, Red JuneoHnff, Rather small ; 
roundish-ovate ; greenish yellow, striped with dark red ; stem 
short, stout ; calyx in a shallow basin ; flesh white, rather 
add, pleasant. Last of July and first of Aug. Moderate 
bearer. English origin. 

9. Tucker. Large medial ; flattish-round ; greenish yel- 
low, crisp, juicy, acid. Excellent for cooking. July 25 to 
Aug. 20. Great grower, good bearer. East Bridgcwater. 

10. Red Quarrendbn, Devmishirt Quarrenden. Small me- 
dial ; flattish-round ; deep crimson in the sun, greenish ground 
in the shade ; flesh crisp, juicy, sub-acid, and pleasant. Aug. 
15 to last Sept Popular in some sections. Foreign. 
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11. Colb's QuDfCK. Large, to very kurge ; 
flattish-conical ; ribbed : bright yellow, seldom 
a brown cheek, stem short, m a deep cavity $ 
calyx large, in a deep basin ; flesh when first 
ripe, firm, juicy^ pleasant acid, and first-rate 
for cooking, when very mellow, remarkably 
tender, of a mild, rich, hi§^ quince flavor and 
aroma. When in perfection we have never 
seen its superior. July to Sept. Cooking early 
in July. A good grower. Uood and constant 
bearer. Requires a strong soil. Flourishes m 
the North ; disseminated but not fruited in other 
regions. Baised by the late Capt. Henry Cole, 
(father of the author,) Cornish, Me. 




12. Bbvah. Sevan^s Favorite. Medial; flattish; jeUaw, 
with hnghi red ; flesh white, juicy, crisp, ^rightly, 

pleasant; similar to Summer Fearmain, and twice as 
luctive. last of July and Aug. Very vigorous, great 

sr. Kirtland savs, one of the best early apples. We are 

indebted to Samuel Beeves, Esq., a distinguisned fhiit-grow- 
er. of Salem, N. J., the place of its origin, for an account of 
this new fruit. 

13. SwBBT BouoH, August Sweetingf Bou^h, Tdlom Bough, 
Large; roundish-conical; smooth, greemsh-yellow ; stem 
ra^r slender, in a deep narrow cavity ; calyx medial, deeply 
fonk ; flesh whitish, very tender, jmcy, of a rich, sprightly. 
Mocharine flavor. During Aug. Good grower, gooci and 
constant bearer. Throughout the country the best eailty 
sweet apple known. Hardy, and adapted to various climatf 
tad soils. Native. 
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14. Williams, WiUiams^s Favorite, WU- 
liamtft Early Red. Large, oblong-ovate ; 
bright red; dark red in the son; little 
pale-yellow in the shade ; stalk slender, } 
an inch long, in a very slight cavity : calyx 
closed, in a narrow basin ; flesh yellowish, 
white, fine, mild, pleasant, and excellent. 
During August. Moderate grower, good 
bearer. Requires a strong moist soil, and 
high culture, to bring the fruit to perfec- 
tion, and then it is splendid, and the most 
salable apple of its time in the Boston 
market. We have seen one tree on 
the form of Mr. J. D. Wellington, West 
Cambridge, Ms., that produced 840 worth 
at one crop. Origin, Koxbury, Ms. Intro- 
duced by A. D. Williams, Esq. 



15. FouKDUNO, Qroton, Shirley. Large; flattish-round} 
ribbed; greenish-yellow, mostly covered with bright rod; 
stem medial, very deeply sunken ; calyx large, <^en, in a 
narrow, very deep basm ; flesh yeUowish-white, quile jioicf§ 
of a sprightly, sub-acid, aro9iatic flavor. Aug. and Sejpt. 
Moderate grower, good bearer. One of the handsomest tii 
best. New. Origin, Groton. 

16. OsLiH. Rather small ; flattish ; greenish yellow ; flesb 
tijax, crisp, of a spicy, aromatic flavor. Aug. Scotch. 
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17. SuMMis KosB. Small ; roandish ; pale yellow, striped 
mnd marbled with red ; tender, sprightly, pleasant flavor. 
Later than Earljr Harvest; smaller and less productive. 
Adapted to the private garden, for which it is fine. Aug. 




18. Eablt Stiiiwbesxt, Red Juneatingj falsely Am. Rid 
JimeaHng. Small: roundish, conical^ smooth, yellowish- 
wl^te ground, nearly covered with brilliant red; stem long, 
slender, deep cavity ; small basin ; flesh white, tinged wiUi' 
red next the skin ; veiv tender, of a shght acid, sprightly, 
aromatic flavor. Aug. Moderate grower, good bearer. Much 
cultivated in N. Y. Rather small for the market. Origin, 
near N. Y. city. 

19. Benomi. Medial ; roundish ; deep bright red ; stem 
short, slender, deep narrow cavity ; calyx open, in a deep, 
narrow basin ; flesh yellow, tender, crisp, juicy, of a rich, 
•U|^t acid, and excellent flavor. Aug. 10 to Sept. 10. Good 
gnywvr, great bearer. Little apt to blast. First-rate quality ; 

«♦ 
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better for the private garden; small for maricet. Wig^t 
says one of the best. Origin, Dedham, Ms. 

20. Dutchess of Oldbnburgh. Medial ; roundish ^ veUoiw ; 
red stripes ; faint bloom ; tender, juicy, sprightly aad flavor. 
Excellent only for cooking. Last of Aag. and 1st of Sept. 
Origin, Russia. 

21. Spice Sweet. Large ; flat; smooth, pale yellow ; v^ 
tender, sweet, and excellent. 15 Aug. into Sept. Origin, 
Deurm of Mr. Jacob Deane, a noted fruit-grower of Mansfield, 
Ms. 

22. Manomet Sweetikg. Large medial ; flattish ; yeUow 
ground, mostly brighti unbrQken red, russet around the stem 
and on the beise ; stem medial, deep cavity ; calyx luge, in 
narrow basin ; flesh whitish, tender, rich, and very sweet. 
20 Aug. to 10 Sept. Origin, Plymouth, Ms. New. 



^ :'7 

* \ V ' • y * 

/* Miuunnet \ \ / • / ShettHng. 




23. GoLDBH Swxet, Orange Sweet, Large medial; round; 
pale yellow ; stem an inch, rather slender, in a narrow, deep 
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cavity ; calyx closed, in medial cavity ; flesh tender, of very 
sweet, rich; and excellent flavor. Latter part of Aug. and 
Sept. A good grower and great bearer. Origin, Ct. There 
has long been known in N. England another Orange Sweet, 
larger, roundish conical, yellow, ripens same time ; excellent, 
bat poor bearer. 

24. SiNE-QuA-NoiT. Medial; roundish-ovate; greenish- 
yellow; very tender; juicy, sprightly, sub-acid, and excel- 
lent flavor ; slow, poor grower, good bearer. 2(>th to last cxf 
Aug. First-rate. Origin, Long Island. 

25. Summer Qxteen. Large medial ; flattish conical ; yel- 
loW; striped with red ; tender, crisp, lively aromatic flavor. 
Latter part of Aug. Excellent for cooking ; pretty good for 
the table. Best on sandy soil. 

26. Sots of Won, Small ; flattish-conical ; crimson, dark- 
er in the sun ; crisp, juicy, pleasant, sub-acid. Last of Aug. 
and Sept. Beautiml, but neither excellent nor profitable. 
Foreign. 

27. Belzer. Medial; flattish-round; yellow, striped with 
red ; flesh white, fine, tender, juicy, sub-acid, and good. Aug. 
1st to 19th, in Ohio. Here, about last of Aug. Origin,'^Ohio. 
f^m F. S. Humrickhouse, Coshocton Co., O., in Hovey's 
BCagazine. 

28. American Summer Pearmain, Early Summer Pear^ 
•Mm, Summer Pearmain, Medial ; roundish ; yellow, mostly 
marked with red ; stem an inch long, in a deep cavity ; calyx 
large, open; flesh very fine, tender, rich, aromatic. First 
quality. Last of Aug. and Sept. Adapted to light soils. 
Slow grower, moderate bearer, apt to crack. Popular in 
some parts of N. J., and the West. Kirtland says, "first- 
rate.'' Origin, N. J. This is the true. Another apple called 
by this name is similar in quality, more flat, more vigonnis, 
earlier, which may be the Sevan. 

Fall Atples. 

Early Fall Apples here, to which our time of maturity 
applies, are late summer apples in the latitude of N. J., Fa., 
O., la., 111., &c. 

29. Richardson. Large ; rotmdish, inclining to conical ; 
smooth; green, mostly covered with red, bright in the snii|. 
numerous large light specks ; stem two thirds of an inch long, 
rather stout, in a broad, deep cavity ; calyx large, open, in a 
narrow, deep basin ; flesh greenish-white, remarkably tender, . 
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Toacjf of ft rich, delicioos, and almost saccharine flavor. Good 
specimens are of the highest order. Those in the shade 
want character. We find this to be a good grower, and the 
original tree, on the farm of Mr. Ebenezer Richardson, Pep* 
pendl, Ms., is called a good bearer. Last of Aug. and Sept. 

30. SuxMBB Bbllflowbb. Rather large; roondish-ob- 
long; clear jreUow, rarely a faint orange blush ^ stem an 
inch long, stoat at the lower end, in a shsQlow caTity ; calyx 
dosed, in a sUghtly five-sided basin ; flesh white, fine, lea- 
der, of an excellent, rich, sub-add flavor, of the first qual- 
ity. A rapid grower and ^ood bearer. Bowning, whom we 
cqpy^ thinks it is of superior flavor to Porter or Williams* 
Last of Aug. to last <» Sept. Bv Mr. John R. Comstock, 
Washington, N. Y., fixmi a seed of Esopus Spitzenbei^. 

31. Babs. Rather large; round; pale yellow ground; 
JBarfoled and nearly cohered with red; few russety spots; 
stem kmg, slender, in a narrow, deep cavitv ; calvr large^ 
.open, in a broad, shallow furrowed basin ; flesh whitish, re» 
markably tender, almost melting, jaicy, of a rich, mild, 
pleasant flavor. Aug. 25 to Sept. 20. We find it perfectly 
hardy in Maine, very vigorous, and ipnaX and constant 
bearer. The original tree (in Greenwich, R. I.) is 7 fieeC 
round, and bore 60 bushels m one year. Not well tested 
•elsewhere. 

32. Gsaud Sacbbm . Very large ; roundish*flat ; dark red ; 
flesh white, coarse, dry, poor. Sept. 

33. Ltmav's Labae Soxkbb. Very large ; flattish-ronnd; 
pale yellow; tender, sub-add, ridi, high flavor. Sept. Mod- 
erate bearer. By S. Lyman, Manchwter, Ct. 

M* WiHTHBOF GBssiinio, LmetUn Pip^, Hcw$ Apple. 
Large : golden yellow, with slight russet, tinge of red in the 
son; fle& tender, mro, very juicy, of a sprightly, mil^ 
tart, lusdous flavor. Sq)t. Origin, Winthrop, Me* 

35. Eablt PsmrocE. Very large; flattish-conical ; red, 
with a little pale jellow ; stem very short, stout, in a very 
large cavity ; basm lar^ ; flesh ydlow, d a fine, sub-add 
flavor. Second rate eating, excellent for cooking. Rather 
popular in some parts of the West. Sept. Subject to bitter 
rot in moist locations. 

36. St. Lawbincb. Large; flat: jele yellow, mostly 
deep red, and crimson stripes. Good lor cooking, poor m 
the table. Salable for its hurge size and beauty. Sept. Yig- 
•orous and jnoducdve. 
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37. Ea«ct Jov. SuuOl; fliutifih louiidj smooth^ bri||ht 
red on a |MUe Tellow groaiid, coreied tntb bloom; stalk! 
short, dim, in a broad, deep cavity ; calyx smaili dosed, in a' 
shallow basin ; flesh white, melting, and very tender, of a vei^ 
fine, high aromatic flavor. One o£ th« venr best and most 
beantif^: bat good only when eaten fhua the tree. Duing 
Sept. we find it to be only a modeiAta grower, and a gtcof 
bearer. Origin, Bloomfield, N. 7. 




38. Msiieo. Medial ; nmndish : bright crimaoli, clouded 
and striped witi^ very dm red, a httle yellow in the shade ; 
few large light dots ; stem rather long and stont, in a broad, 
rather shallow, mssety cavity ; calyx rather large, in a nar- 
row basin; flesh whitish, tinged with red; tenoer, rather 
jmer, of a fine high flavor. We find it a moderate grower; 
perieetly hardy even in Maine. A good bearer, very hani^ 
some, ezceUent frait. Sept. Origin, Canterbvryi Ot. 



IM 
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39. Gabdih Rotal. Small ; roundish-flat ; dull, green- 
iah, mssety yellow, mostly cohered with dull, deep red in 
the son, nnmeroos large, light specks ; stem short, slender, 
in a medial cavity ; calyx medial, open, m a broad^ shallow 
basin ; flesh very fine, tender, almost melting, cnsp, of a 
dehooos, highly aromatic flavor. Nothing superior. Sept. 
Moderate grower and sreat bearer. Fine for the private 
caiden. £EUher small Sir market. 




40. LomSriM. Large medial; flattish-iound: paleyel- 
low, brown Ml in the sun ; dark specks and patcnes ; stem 
extremely long, slender, in a broad, deep cavity ; calyx large, 
rather open, in a broad, shallow basin ; flesh white, rat£er 
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tendefi juicy, of a rich, mild, delidoas, sprightly, aiomatie 
flavor. First-rate for tiie dessert or cooking. Sept. 1st to 
the last of Oct. Qood and constant bearer. Origin, £a9t 
Bridgewater, Ms. 

41. SupsKB Sweet. Rather large; roundish; pale yel- 
low, much red, bright in the sun ; stem long, in a oeep cav- 
ity ; caljx large, open, in a broad basin ; flesh white, very 
tendeT, juicy, of a sweet, rich, high flavor. Hardy in Maine : 
^reat grower, and good bearer. One of the best. Sept., ana 
mto Oct. Raised by Mr. Jacob Deane, Mansfield, Ms., a 
distinguished fruit-grower. 



42. PoBTSB. Large; oblong-ovate; 
smooth, rich yellow, a dull blush in the 
sun; stem medial, in a rather narrow, 
deep cavity ; calyx large, open, in, a 
rather narrow, deep basin ; flesh toler- 
ably fine and tender, veiy juicy, of a 
rich, excellent, slightly acid flavor. For 
cooking and the dessert. Sept. and into 
Oct. A good grower and great bearer. 
The principal Sept. apple in the Boston 
market. It also succeeds well in the 
Middle States, and in the West. Grener- 
ally yields about twice as much in even 
as in odd years. By Rev. S. Porter, 
Sherburne, Ms. 



43. TuFTs's Baldwin. Very large; flattish-con^'cal, ribbed; 
imoothi fair, yellowish-green, mostly covered with rather didl, 
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daik, unbroken red ; stem rather short, in a Ivoad, deep car- 
iljr ; calyx small, closed, in a narrow, deep boAin ; UtA 
rather coarse, yellowish, crisp, pleasant sah-acid. BeseiiA>le8 
the Baldwin in quality, very salable ftom its noble and 
fine appearance, but not first-rate for the table. Sept. and 
Oct. 

44. Faibiunxs. Medial; flattish-round-conical; light yel- 
low, stripes of doll red, and russet patches: stem lon& 
slender, m a broad, shallow cavity; basin shallow; Hidsa. 
ydlowish, fine, juicy, of an excellent fla'w>r. blending sac 
charine with sub-acid. Sept. and into Oct. Much esteemed 
in the region of its origin. Farm of the late Mr. T. £. Fair- 
banks, winthrop, Me. P. Society. 



49. Sassafras SwBBt, Ha^M Smeet. 
Bather large; flattish; yeUowiaAi green; 
stem short, stout, in a deep cavity; calyx 
medial, closed, in a narrow, deep basin; 
flesh tender, juicy, of a yeiy s^xi^et, rich, 
sassafras flavor. Vigorous and prodactiv«. 
One of the best. Sept. and Oct. The same 
fruit, in our opinion, is considerably known 
under each name. We prefer the most 
significant cognomen. Origin, Ipswich, Ms. 



46. Wins, of East N. J., and of Beane, of Mansfield, Ms. 
Medial ; flat ; very smooth and fiur, rich, dark bright red; 
flesh yellow, cnsp, pleasant, and vinous. Sept. and Oct.: 
skrw ^wer, of a dwarfish habit, which, with the beautiiiu 
firnit, IS highly ornamental; and adapted to the gaiden. 
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47. Fill Wnn. In O. Fruit Conirentioii, considered one 
of the best in its season. Sept. and Oct. We haire no da- 
serijption. 

4o. SumcBa Swsbt Paxadisb. Very large ; flattish-ronnd ; 
pale green, yellowish in the sun, large dark dots; staUr 
utrge, in a cavity of medial depth ; flesh tender, very jnicy, 
crisp, of a sweet, rich, aromatic flavor. Sept. and Oct. 
Oieat grower, and abundant bearer. One of the finest. By 
J. B. Garber, Esq., Columbia, Fa. 

49. LowBLL, Pound Bopal, Orangey Queen Amm^ TaSom» 
Large ; oblong-ovate ; oily, pale yellow ; tender, and iiearljir 
llrst*rate. Sept. and Oct. Good grower, great bearer, 
in Western If. Y. and 0. 



•.»^^ 



SO. BiicKis's AuBUBK. Large ; flat ; light yeHow, 
stight blosh in the san ; stem rather long, in a broad, 
very deep cavity ; basin very htooA and shallow ; 
flewi white, fine texture, flavor a blending of sae- 
cJianne and subacid. Sent, and Oct. Tree hardy 
and productive. OrigiU) Auburn, Me. Introduced 
by Mr. John Briggs, Me. P. SoeUhf, 



51. Dutch ConLiif. Very large; roundish, ribbed; pale 
yellow, orange in the sun -, stem short, thick ; basin narrow, 
deeply tiirrowed \ crisp, juicy, acid. For cooking only. Last 
Sqpt. and Oct. Foreign. 

10 
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52. BozFOSD. Medial; flat; yellow, red striped ; tender, 
pleasant ; but transient^ and lacks character. Sept. and Oct. 

53. MosBS Wood. Medial ; roundish ; straw color, beaoti- 
ftillT Striped with red; cavity and basin shallow ; flesh white, 
te&deri juicy, of a pleasant, sub-acid flavor. Sept. and Oct. 
Productive ; orchard of Mr. Moses Wood, Winthrop, Me. 3fe. 
P. Society. 

54. Jbrsbt Sweeting. Small medial; roundish-ovate; 
greenish-yellow, nearly covered with pale red ; fine texture, 
tender, venr sweet, jdicy, and sprightly. Sept. and Oct. Fine 
for table, for cooking, and for stock. Productive. It ranks 
hS^ in the Middle and Western States ; but little known here. 

55. HoLLAiiD PiFPiN. Very large ; rather flat ; greenish, a 
doll blush; rather coarse and acid. For cooking. Sept. 
and Oct. Often confounded with Fall Pippin, which is much 
nperior. 



56. GmAVEwsTEiN. Large ; flattish-round ; rich 3rel. 
low, mostly covered with bright red stripes; stem 
short, stout, in a deep cavity ; calyx large, open, in a 
wide, deep basin : flesh whitish, very juicy, crisp, of 
a voy high, sprightly, vinous flavor, rather ada till 
fhllv ripened, and mellowed. 15 Sept. and Oct. Per- 
fectly hardy, very vigorous and productive ; bearing 
most in even years. One of the handsomest and best 
fat all parts of the country, holding an equally high 
rank with the Porter; some« prefer it. .Among the 
carlv winter am>les in the Northern parts of N. Eng- 
land. Origin, Germany, where it ranks the highest 
of alL 



Sn. Lblahd Piprnr, LOand Sptee, and New York SpicB. 
Idurge; roundish; yellow groun^ nearly covered with bnght 
Ted ; stem short, in a narrow cavity ; calyx small, in a shal- 
low basin ; flesh yellowish, rather tender, juicy, of a yeiy 
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rich, high aromatic sab-add flayor. Excellent for eating 
and cooking, but too acid for many. 15 Sept. and Oct. 
Very vigorous and productive, and the fruit hiuidsome and 
salable. Dea. Daniel Leland, of Sherburne, Ms., has Ions 
cnltivated it, and he thinks the original tree was imported 
long since. 

58. Fall Strawberry, iMte Strawberry, Medial j round- 
ish ; slightly conical ; light and dark red ; flesh whitish, very 
tender, juicy, of a fine, pleasant, slightly add flavor. Middle 
Sept. and Oct. Vigorous and good bearer. Thomas says, 
one of the finest of all table fruits. Origin, Western N. Y. 

59. Weston. Large; roundish-conical | yellow, mostly 
covered with red j flesh whitish, tolerably jmcy, of a mild^ 
pleasant flavor. Last Sept. and Oct. Moderate grower, 
great bearer. Origin, &rm of Maj. Daniel Weston, lancoln, 
Sis. New. 

60. PoMME RoTALE, SmthJUU Spiee, Dyer, Medial ; round* 
ish ; greenish pale yellow, with a faint blush ; very tender. 
jui(7', of a mild, pleasant, sprightly flavor. Last Sept. and 
Oct. Cultivated a little in K. L ' Popular in Northern Ohio. 
Supposed of French origin. 

61. Lyscoh, Osgood^ s Favorite. Large; round: greenish 
pale yellow, striped with bright crimson ; stem snort, in a 
deep cavity ; calyx large, in a narrow plaited basin ; flesh 
fine, tender, mild, pleasant. Last Sept. into Nov. Wanting 
flavor, yet salable from its size, beauty, mildness, and tender- 
ness. Moderate grower, and moderate or good bearer. Oii- 
gm, Southboro', Ms. 

62. Beauty of the West. I^arge; round; greenish yel- 
low, stripes of red ; tender, sweet, second-rate. Fall. 

63. Chapman's Orange. SmsLll medial; deep orange; 
fine, juicy, very high flavor ; first-rate. October. Michigan 
FarvMf. 

64. Winthrof Pearmain. Large ; roundish-ovate ; straw 
color, striped with red, deep red in the son ; stem medial, 
in a rather deep and broad cavity ; shallow basin ; flesh 
white, fine, juicy, of a pleasant spicy flavor. Last Sept. to 
TTov. Constant bearer. Orchard of Col. J. Fairbanks, 
Winthrop, Me. Mt. P. Society. 

65. Magnolia. Large, medial; flattish-conical ; stem 
short, stout, in a broad, deep, wavy cavity; calyx small, 
closed, in a narrow shallow basin : greenish pale yellow, 
half covered and beautifully mottled with red, with brilliant 
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crimson stripes in the son ; flesh white, very tender, j^^ucvv 
of a mild, sprightly aromatic flavor. Oct. and to middle at 
Not. Good grower, and great bearer. One of the most 
beantiibl and best of apples, excepting some in the shade 
lack character. Ongin, ^Iton, Ms. 



66. Hawlbt, Douse, Very large ; flattish.roand : smoo0^ 
pale vellow ; stem three quarters of an inch long, slender, in 
a wide, deep cavity ; calyx in a narrow, deep basin ; flesh 
yellowish, fine, very tender, crisp, of a rich, pleasant, slis^tlr 
acid flavor. Oct. and Nov. A good g^wer, and good and 
constant bearer. One of the best ; folly eqoal to Fall FipfHli, 
more fair, and productive. Origin, New Oanaan,N.Y. From 
seeds from Milford, Ct. 




67. THOMFKi^rs. Large, handsome and productive. Oct. 
tthl Nov. Downing, in his Horticulturist, commends it with 
confidence, and says, the flavor is superior to the Porter, and 
nearly equal to the Fall Pippin. 

68. Jewett's Bed, Nodhead. Medial; flattish-ronnd ; 
bright dark red, very little greenish yellow ; very short stem, 
in a very shallow cavity ; small calyx in a slight basin : flesh 
yellowish, remarkably tender, almost melting, like a fine 
pear ; mild, approachii^^ *"> saccharine, of a delicious* axo- 
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nuUic flavor. For the dessert only. Oct. and Nor. A good 
taomei till it begins to bear ^ a good bearer. Adapted to tbe 
North. Requires a good soil and high culture, else the fruit 
will not be fair. Origin, Hdlis, N. H. Much cultivated in 
that State and Me. It is foeautifol and of the first quality. 

fiO. HuBBARDSTOiT NoHSucH. (See engraving, page 1.) 
Large to very large ; roundish ; yellow, mostly covered Mritn 
red, which is bright in the sun ; lower part of the cavity and 
buia, greenish russet, numerous dark specks; stem two 
thirds of an inch long, in a brood, deep cavity ; calyx rather 
large, open, in a broad basin ; flesh yellowish-white, tender, 
cRsp, of a very mild, exoelleat aromatic flavor, rather sao* 
chaidDe. Oct. and Nov. A good grower and good bearer, 
mostly in even years. Very popular in the market. Origitti 
HubbardstoUi Ms. 



TO. Ma»bs's Blush, Bed Cheek. 
Large oiedial; flattish; smooth: 
lenon yelk>w, wiUi a moot beautiful 
blush ; stem short, in a cavity from 
deep to shallow ; calyx closed, in a 
riudlow basin; flesh white, tender, 
feasant, sab-acid. A gooa grower 
and bearer. Though rather acid, 
and not of high flavor, yet it is one 
•f the tMSt market fruits. Oct. and 
Ko>r. Origin, N.J. It is often called 

71. HAWTHORKDfiN, which is sim- 
ilar, but more green, and inferior; 
the best apple of Scotland. 



n. Bav'sHoBHB. A most beautiful, large,dark.Md apple, 
that miUces a conspicuous appearance in our morbet in Oct. 
aad Nor. Middling Quality, apt to be knotty ; yet some say 
th^ 11 is pwdnetive and profitable, as it sells well 

10* 
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73. QuisH Amn. Large; oblong; crimson; pleasant 
sab-add. Very salable, but poor b^rer. Oct. and Nor. 
The Qneen Anne, or Lowell, of Ohio, is yellow, and earlier. 

74. Bea'jtt of Kent. Magnificent and beaatifnl; for 
oookingojiy. Oct. and Nov. Foreign. 

75. aoLDEvYiFmifHogpenf Joneses Pippin, Large ; round- 
ish-oblong; greenish pale yellow, occasionally a brownish 
cheek, numerous large dark dots oyer the whole surface; 
stem short, in a rery deep cavity ; calyx large, rather open, 
in a narrow, rather deep basing flesh white, remarkably ten- 
der, juicy, of a pleasant, sub-acid flavor. First-rate for cook- 
ing, and good for eating, but rather acid for some palates. Oct. 
and Nov. Vigorous and great bearer. Origin, Holdra, Hs. 



76. CoopBR. Large :flattish.roand;green]sh-yeUow, 
stripes and blotches of pale red; stem short, slender, 
deeply planted ; calyx closed, in a deep basin ; flesh ^• 
lowish, luicy, crisp, pleasant, but not high flavor. Eating 
andcooldng. Oct. and into Dec. Great bearer. Springer 
says, it is the best, of all fall apples, far excelling Fall 
Pippin. Mr. J. Mathews, of Coshocton, Ohio, says, that 
there is no apple in the West that excels it in flavcr. 
Dr. Barker said, at the 0. Fruit Ccmyendon, that the 
bark becomes callous to the wood in spots, causing the 
sap to ooze out. Mr. H. N. GiUet, of Quaker Ikttam, 
0., says it is excellent, but has its equal in the 



77. LoNo Fkaucain, which ripens at the same time, and 
eioels it in siise and flavor. 

78. Ross NoHPAREiL. Small medial ; ronn^Bsh. sKf^y 
ovate; russet, faint red in tib.e sun; tender, of a ridi, 
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aromatic, fennel flavor. Not. Gieat bearer. Orsgini Ire- 
land. 

79. QiTincB oi Coxe. Large ; Aattish ; yellow ; flesh yel- 
lowish, juicy, crisp, of a very pleasant flavor. Nov. A fine 
fruit, yet but little known. 

80. PuicFKiN SwsET, PumpkiH Susset, Large; flattish; 
yellowish, with some rosset ; veiy rich and sweet. Oct. to 
bee. Good grower, moderate bearer. A great maiw kinds 
of apples, resembling pumpkins in size, and often inferior in 
quality, are called Pumpkin Sweet. 



81. Mother Afplb. Rather large ; 
roondish, slightly ovate ; very liit'e yellow, 
marbled and striped with red, mostly cov- 
ered with dark red, very dark and bright in 
the sun, the red is interspersed with russety 
dots ; stem three quarters of an inch long, 
rather slender, in a broad, tolerably deep 
cavity ; calyx small, nearly closed, in a nar- 
row, tolerably deep, irregular basin; flesh 
yellowish, very tender, almost melting, mild, 
rich, highly aromatic, with a delightfol 
mingling of slightly sub-acid and saccha- 
rine qualities; aroma resembling Chick- 
winter-green. Last of Oct. to Jan. We 
find it perfectlv hardy in Maine, vigoroas 
grower, a gooa and constant bearer. In 



qaality it has no superior, and very few equals. Origin, 
Solton, Ms. 

82. Detboit, Red Detroity Crimson Pippin. Large ; round- 
ish-flat, slightlv conical ; smooth, glossy, dark crimson pur- 
ple, with a little fawn color ; stem inecbal, in a deep cavity ; 
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cahrxcio88dyinadee9pfatttedbMi&; fle8hwKite,tiiisedvi4i 
re£ very tender, mild, and pleasant, but not excellent. Ool. 
and into Dee. Slovr gmwor, good bearer. Too soft for 
transportation. Salable from its handsome appearance, and 
medial quality. 

S3. Mali Girls. Medial ; common apple shape ; smooih, 
lamoa color, erimscNH in the son ; flesh white, not juicy, of a 
dsUoate, roee-perfumed flavor. Oct. to Jan. Adapted to the 
southern region of the Middle and Western States^ and 
further South. The first a|^ in Italy, and pq^mlar m tibis 
South of Europe. 

84. Sssz-iro-FuaTHBa. This is a vague term, being about 
as definite as pippin or aj^e. In N. J. and Pa. it is applied 
to the Kambo, m N. Y. to Domine. The Seek-no-furUier 
of Coxe is large ; roundish, Indimng to conical ; greeni^ 
pale ye&ow ; juic^, rich, tender, and excellent. Last of Oct. 
to Jan. Popular in some parts of the West. In this region 
there is a Seek-no-further ; small, obkxng; bright^ excellent, 
but rather small for maricet. There are a great many oUier 
kinds under this name. 



85. R&MBO, Btmanite (this is also a syno* 
nym of Oilpin) and Bread and Chees9 apple- 
of N. J., Seek-no-further of Philadelpma, 
where it is very popular. Medial ; flat, yel> 
lowish-white, pale yellow, streaked with red 
in the sun, large, long specks ; stem long, 
slender, in a deep funnel-shaped cavity: 
calyx closed, in a broad, shallow, plaited 
basm; flesh greenish white, remarkably 
tender, of a rich, sprightly, luscious, stightly 
sub-acid flavor. Dessert and cooking. Last 



of Oct. to Jan. Adapted to light soils. One of the finest in 
the Middle States and the West, but does not bear extending 
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ftr North or South of its origin, Bearer Co., Pa. Modirate 
or riow grower. Good bearer. 

86. Fau. Hakvby, Oaks Apple perhaps. Large : flattifll^ 
flUg^tly ribbed; pale straw color, seldom a biownisii cheek; 
stem short, in a deep, wide cavity ; calvx small; closed, in ft 
shallow baism ; crisp, juicy, of a rich; pleasant flavor. Nor. 
and Dee. Good grower and bearer ) fine, fair fhiit, but not 
first-rate, and rather apt to fiidl, or to rot on the tree. R^ 
Quires a deep sandy loam. Origin, Essex Co.. Ms. It is not 
oetennined whether the Oaks is this apple, and superior 
kieatioii, or a distinct yet similar kind. 




\ 

\ 




87. Fall Pippin. Very large ; roundish, slightly 
flattened; smooth, oily, bright greenish-yeTlow, 
often a brownish blush, few light specks and dots ; 
stem two thirds of an inch long, in a shallow cav- 
ity J calyx small, in a deep, narrow basin : flesh 
whitish, very tender, breaking, juicy, of a ricn, sub- 
acid, aromatic flavor. Fine for the table, superior 
also for cookino^. Last of Oct. to Jan. Mooerate 
in growth and bearing, and requires high culture 
finr fiiir fruit. In N. England, it generally blasts 
and is scrubby, bat in N. Y. it is the leading fall 
apple, and it is popular in the West. Origin not 
known. 



88. Cabasrba. Very large ; roundish : greenish-yettoitfy 
and bright red ; coarse, poor quality. Western N. Y. Nor. 
and "Dtc Inferior to 20 Ounce. 
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89. Alizaxsbs. Extremely large ; flattish-conical ; green* 
ish-yellow and red, in the snn bright red and a little orange ; 
stalk short, slender, deep cavity ; calyx large, in a deep ba- 
sin ; crisp, tender, and pleasant. Wants flaTor. Nov. and 
Dec. Moderate bearer. Foreign. 

90. FAMEvsKfSnarvApphfPommedeNiege, Small medial; 
loondish ; greenish-yellow, mostly covered with red, bright 
in the snn ; stem short, slendei; m a funnel-shaped cavity ; 
calyx small, in a small basin ; flesh pore white, very tender, 
juicy, and pleasant. Nov. and Dec. Slow grower, g^ooa 
bearer. Best snited to a Northern region, or cool location. 
For the amateur or i>rivate garden, nuher than the market, 
in this legion. Origin, Canada, where it ranks as the first 
apple. 



91. HuiLBUT. Medial; flattish-con- 
ical ; pale yellow, mostly covered with 
red, with bnght stripes in the sun ; stem 
medial length, slender, in a rather 
broad, deep cavity, always covered with 
russet, often extending on the base; 
calyx small, closed, in a shallow basin ; 
flesh yellowish-white, fine texture, mth- 
er tender, remarkably crisp, juicy, of a 
mild, spriyghtly, aromatic flavor. Nov. 
and Dec. We find this as great and 
stout a grower, in the nursery, as the 
Baldwin. Great bearer. The original 
.tree is still flourishing on the farm of 
Gen. Leonard Hurlbut, Winchester, Gt. 



It bore 40 bushels one year, and 20 the next. One of the 
finest in its season. For the dessert and kitchen. 

92. Ramsdbll's Sweeting. Large medial, or rather large; 
oblong, slightly ovate ; dark red, with fawn-colored spedcs, 
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blue bloom ; stem very short, in a narrow, deep cavity ; a 
deep basin ; flesh yellowish, very tender, and mellow, and 
remarkably sweet and rich. Last of Oct. to Jan. Very vig* 
oroiis, enormoos and constant bearer. Native of Ct., and 
bat little known elsewhere. 




93. Yellow Bellplower. Very 
large ; long ovate^sonical, irregalar 
ribbed, mostly towards the eye; 
smooth, lemon yellow, generally a 
blush in the sun : stem long, slender, 
in a narrow, aeep cavity; calyx 
closed, in a narrow, pkuted basin; 
flesh tender, juicy, of a rich, sprightly, 
aromatic fllavor. Latter part of Nov. 
to Feb. Good grower, moderate and 
constant bearer. One of the very 
best in quality. Popular in Philadel- 
phia, in the West, m the new lands 
of the North, and strong soils of N. 
Y. ; but here it will not yield more 
than half as much fair fruit as some 
other valuable kinds. Thrives well 
in a deep, sandy loam. Origin, Bur- 
lington, N.Y. * 



94. EusTM, Sen, Large ; roundish to oval ; yellow and 
red ; stem medial, slender, in a narrow cavity ; calyx open, 
in a broad, narrow basin ; flesh firm, crisp, mild, spicy flavor. 
Nov. to Jan. Oood grower and bearer. Fruit salable, but 
flesh rather hard, and not very high flavor. Mother, Hurl- 
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bat, tiid oihen of its season, rank kig^. Oiigini Soodi 
Beading, Ms. 

95. GoLDSv Baxx. Very large ; roundish, rilibed ; smooch, 
pcdden yellow, seldom brownish in the sun ; stem short, stool, 
m a Yery shallow cavity ; calyx small, closed, in a shallow 
basin ; flesh tender, crisp, of a sprightly, rich, aromatic fla- 
vor ; excellent for tne dessert and for cooking. More hardy 
than the Baldwin ; a good grower, but poor bearer. Nov. to 
Jan. ; in Maine to Feb. Preferable to No, 108. 

96. TwsMTT Ounce, Cayuga Red Sireak. Very large; 
roundish ; greenish-yelkyw, marbled and striped with pur- 
plish-red ; stalk short, in a deep cavity ; calyx small, m a 
medial basin ; flesh coarse, dry, of a brisk, sub-add flavor. 
Wanting character, but salable from its splendid and beauti- 
ftd appearance. Nov. to Jan. Free, vigorous and prodnc« 
tive. Origin, N. Y. 

97. Wun, of Coze, Hay's Wintir. •Large, or very large ; 
roundish, much flattened at both ends ; sldn soMioth, yellow, 
about half covered with lively red, mostly in strines ; stem 
short, in a deep cavity ; very deq>, broad basin ; flesh whitish, 
rather coarse, tender, xnild, pleasant vinous flavor. Good fior 
dessert, and excellent for cooking and cid^. Nov. to Jan. 
Hardy, vigorous, and productive. Native of Delaware. Cul- 
tivated in N. Y., N. J.| and Pa. Popular in Philadelidiia, 
and salable in Boston; but hardly cultivated m N. England. 

98. Blub PsAKiuur. Large, or very large ; flattish-round ; 
dull purplish red, rather brilliant in the sun, with a whitt 
Uoom ; stem short, in a deep cavity ; calyx small, in a deq> 
basin ; flesh yellowish, Arm, rather dry, mild, pleasant, ^t 
not high flavored. Nov. to Jan. A moderate grower ; mod* 
erate or poor bearer, and a long time in coming into befrrin|;. 
Dr. H. Oowdry, Acton, Ms., set a Baldwin and B. Fearmam 
at the same time, in the same soil. The former |iad borne 
12 harrels when the latter onlv one peek. Yet this noble, 
handsome fruit is salable, and though imrdly wovth cultivat* 
ing here ; it is valuable in the North, where it does better, 
and is more hardy than almost everjr other kind. 

99. Povm) RoTAL. Large; flatush-roundish ; li^t yel- 
lfW» seldom a Hunt blush; flesh fin& tender, bmkmg, ef 
at mild, pleasant, sprightly flavor. Last of Nov. isle Jul 
Native of Ct., and considerably cultivated there. A fine 
fhiit, bet needs high culture. 

100. Dutch MiovoiisB. Large; roundish; dull orangs^ 
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aad dull led, laiipe rasset specks ; flesh rather tender, of a 
lich, high, aroioatic flavor. Latter part of Nov. into F^ 
Qood grower^ aod bears well. Delkioos iA the Ifi^dle Ra- 
90a f but Uttk known at the North. 



101. Belmont, Gate Awpikf Mamma Bean^ 
Waxen but not of Coxe. Rather larg^; round- 
ish-ovate-conical ; skin waxen, sometimes pale 
yellow, brownish cheek ; stem rather long, in 
a deep cavity ; deep, narrow basin ; fine texv 
twe, rather firm, tender, of a rich, excellent, 
sub-acid flavor. Late autumn and early win- 
ter. A free grower and great bearer, adapted 
to rather dry soil. Succeeds well in Northern 
Ohio and Michigan, but not in Southern O. 
Springer says, "one of the best." Ohio 
fruit Convention says, first-rate, and so says 
Thomas. Hardly known here. Origin, place 
of Mrs. Bean, near Strasburg, Fa. 



"•••^^^" 



102. MuaFH7. Rather large } roundish-oblcmgs li^^t and 
dark red ; tender, pleasant flavor. Nov. to Feb. But Uttte 
cultivated. By Mr. P. Murphy, Salem, Ms. 

103. Mblvin Sweet. Meaial ; roundish ; yellowisdi-greeiii 
^ped with pale red; flesh rich and sugary. Nov. to Fel» 
We find this to be a good grower in the nursery ; a goo^ 
bearer. An excellent salable fruit } ne^ and promi«giQg, Init 
not well tested. Concord, Ms. 
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104. Chirdlbr. Lar^; roandish; paleyellourgioniidi 
mostly red ; stalk short, in a wide cavity ; calyx small, in a 
wide basin ; flesh tender, juicy, rather rich, pleasant, sub- 
add. Noy. to Feb. Moderate grower, great bearer. Popu- 
lar in some parts of Ct., its origin. 

105. FoRTSMotTTH SwBBT. Large ; roundish-conical ; yel- 
low, striped with scarlet ; sweet and excellent. Late fall and 
winter. We find this very vigorous. New, beautiful, and 
promising, but not well tested. Origin, Portsmouth, N. H. 

106. Herbfordshirk Pbarmain, Soyal or En^. PearmaUi. 
Medial ; oblong-ovate ; russety green, mottled with brownish 
red ; stem half inch long, slender ; calyx wide, in a narrow 

?laited basin ; very tender, of a pleasant aromatic flavor. 
Ate fall and winter. Grood grower, moderate bearer. Des- 
sert and cooking. Very popular in some parts of the Middle 
States. Foreign. * 

WlNTBR AND SpRINQ Ap?LBS. 

Early winter apples, here, are late fall and earhf winter in 
the Southern part of the Middle States, and the same latitude 
West ; and they are winter fruits in Me., N. H., Vt., dec. 

107. Eiira. Many of this name. An excellent kind in 
this market, from N. Y. Large ; ovate ; yeUow, mostly red ; 
tender, rich, mild, inclining to saccharine. Nov. to Jan. As 
good as the Wine apple, and as showy and better than the 
20 Ounce. We have from Ellwanger and Barry, Rochester, 
N. Y., another Kisa. Rather large ; roundish-conical ; yel- 
low, red in the sun ; saccharine blended with sub-acid ; excel- 
lent. Winter. Another King, in Essex Co., Ms., size of 
Baldwin ; form of Greening ; bright red, very good ; great 
bearer. Nov. and Dec. Ajnd others. 

108. Gloria Mundi, Monstrous Pippin, Extremely large ; 
flattish-round ; lemon yellow, brownish in the sun; rather 
acid. For cooking only. Poor bearer. I^st of Nov. to Jan. 

109. Vandbverb, Oxeye of O. Large : roundi^ ; yellow 
ground, clouded and marbled with red, light gray specki ; 
stem half an inch long, in a deep cavity ; calyx medial, in a 
rather shallow basin ; flesh yellow, tender, crisp, of a pleas- 
ant sprightly flavor. A great bearer. Beecher sa3rs, it oflen 
hits when others miss. It is a profitable fruit in N. Y., and 
in the West. Last of Nov. to mid winter. Requires Ught, 
rich, sandy soil, else it is liable to blast, and to bitter rot 
Native of Wilmington, Del. 
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110. Bailbt's Goldbn Sweet. Very large ; flatfish ; yel- 
lowy russet spots ; cavity broad, medial depth ; broad, shallow 
Insm; flesh white, rather coarse, of an excellent sweet 
flavor. Last of Nov. and nearly through winter. Produc- 
tive. Origin, orchard of JVIr. Paul Bailey, Sidney, Me. Ma. 
F. Society. 

111. Stevens's GiLLiFLOwER. Large ; roundish-conical ; 
shallow cavity and basin 3 dull whitish ground, striped with 
led: flesh white, tender, pleasant, sub-acid. Last of Nov. 
to reb. Grood bearer. Reused by Mrs. Ohve Stevens, Swe- 
den, Me. jkfe. F. SocUty. 




112. Rhode Island Gkeenino. Large; 
flattish ', smooth, pale-green, brownish cheek, 
full in the sun ; stalk two thirds of an inch 
long, rather slender ; calyx small, closed, in a 
shallow, ptlaited basin ; flesh yellowish, flne, 
tender, crisp, juicy, slightly acid and aro- 
matic. Last of Nov. to Feb. Rapid and 
stout grower, great bearer. Excellent for 
cooking, and pretty good for eating. One 
of the very best for main crops. It succeeds 
well on rather light, sandy soil. It is the 
leading apple in R. L, the place of its origin ; 
one of the principal m New England, gener- 
ally, and N. Y. ; but begins to fail in West- 
em N. Y., and fails in the West, particularlv 
on bottom lands. In this section the Bald- 



win is more profitable for the market, but this is equally 
raluable for family use. 

113. Jonathan. Medial; roundish-ovate; light yellow, 
mostly covered with lively red, brilliant in the sun ; staUc 
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rather long, slender, in a deep cavity $ calyx small, in a deep 
basin ; fltth white, tender, juicy, of a mild, sprightly flavor. 
Last of Nov. to Feb. Very popular in some sections, bat 
too small for market here. Thomas says, beaudfiil, excel- 
lent, and great bearer. Eirtland says, « jneferaUe to Eso- 
pus Spitzenburg here.'' Origin, Kingston, N. Y. 

114. Wells's Sweeting. Medial ; roundish ; dull green, a 
dull blush ; stem short and slender ; calyx small, in a ^lallow 
basin; flei&h white, very tender, rich, sweet, and qgnghtly. 
Last of Nov. to Feb. A good bearer. Ongin, near New- 
baighyN.Y. 



•*••*•: 



115. Melon, Norton^ s MeUnif Watemulon, 
Medial; roundish-conical; greenish pale yel- 
low, wim much red, bright crimson in the sun ; 
stem two thirds of an inch long, in a deep cav- 
ity ; calyx closed, in a rather deep basin ; flesh 
pure white, tender, crisp, extremely juicy, of a 
pleasant, sprightlv flavor. Last of Nov. to 
March. An excellent fruit ; but little known. 
Origin, same as Northern Spy. 



■m •»»****»**««»#^ 



116. Minister. Large; long-ovate; mostly red on yel 
low ground, bright red in the sun ; stem an inch lon|;, slender, 
in a broad, fallow cavity ; calyx small, closed, m a very 
narrow, plaited basin ; flesh yellowish-wMte, very tender, of 
a raUier acid, but pleasant, pine apple flavor. Last of Nov. 
to March. Great grower, and enormous bearer, so that the 
frnit often needs thinning. With rough handling and expos- 
ragt^ tiiis fimit rots from bruising, or ripens prematanly. 
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while too acid; but carefully picked and saved in a cool 
place to ripen late, it loses most of its acidity, and becomes 
an excellent and most beautiful fruit. Nee(]& a deep, sandy 
loam. Origin, Essex Co., Ms. 

117. Feck's Pleasant. Large; roundish-flat; clear yd- 
low, red in the sun ; stem short, in a wide, wavy cavity ; 
calyx small, open, in a deep basin ; flesh fine, firm, crisp, 
juicy, of an excellent, high, aromatic flavor. Early winter. 
Moderate grower and bearer. First-rate quality, resembling 
Newtown Pippin. Eaton says, << has been a great favorite 
in R. I., but is going out of cultivation, as the fruit is defec* 
live." It is rather popular in Western N. Y. Elliott says, 
" first-rate on gravelly or sandy soils." Here, it is defective. 
Requires new lands or very high culture. 

118. Eaighn's SpiTZENBERa. More pointed than the Eso- 
DOS; psde red, white specks; tender, juicy, fine flavor. 
Earlv winter. Nearly abandoned in N. J., its native place 
Good in some parts of the West, particularly around Cincin- 
nati. In other parts, indiflierent. 

119. McLellan. Medial; flattish-round ; yellow, with 
much red; stem rather small, in a rather deep cavity; 
calyx small, in a rather deep basin ; flesh white, tender, mild« 
and pleasant. Early winter. Moderate grower, great bearer, 
Ongin, Woodstock. Ct. 

120. Marstoh's Red Winter. Large; flattish-round; 
pale yellow, mostly covered with red, clear and bright in the < 
sun ; stem long, slender, in a funnel-shaped cavity ; calyx 
large, lather open, in a rather broad and deep basin ; flesh 
yellowish-white, tender, of a very pleasant flavor, inclining 
to saccharine. Early winter. T^ree hardy, a good grower, 
and productive. Fruit handsome and excellent. Originated 
near Portsmouth, N. H., and cultivated in that region in 
preference to the Baldwin, by some fruit growers. 

121. Newtown Spitzenbero. Medial; flattish-round; 
fine yellow, beautiful blush; a deep cavity: wide basin: 
Hesh yellowish, of a mild, pleasant flavor. Much csteemea 
in some sections. Last of Nov. and into Feb. 

122. D&NVERs Winter Sweet, Epse Sweet. Medial; 
roundish-ovate ; greenish-yellow, olive blush ; flesh yellow- 
ish, tender, very rich, sweet and excellent for the dessert and 
baking. Winter. G-ood grower and bearer, mostly in even 
years. Needs a deep, rich, strong loam. Origin, Danvers, INIs., 
wbiere it ranks high. Fruit Convention says, one of the 
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best. One of the best winter sweets, yet it is liable to objec^ 
tkms. A part of the fruit is small, and it does not well in 
•ome locations. Some prefer Seaver. Tolman is more profit- 
able. Ladies' Sweeting is larger and handsomer, and will 
sapersede it in climates to which it is adapted. 

123. RiBSTON PiFFiN. Medial ; flattish-roond ; greenish 
yellow, dull red in the sun ; a little russet near the stalk, 
which is short, slender, in a rather wide and deep cavity; 
calyx closed, in an angular basin -, flesh yellow, very firm, 
crisp, juicy, of a rich, rather acid, aromatic flavor. First- 
rate for cooking, and pretty good eating. Winter. A good 
spreading grower, ana great bearer. In England, its native 
land, it racdks as the best of apples. In some parts of Maine, 
and other Northern regions, it is preferred to the Baldwin ; 
but in warm locations here, it is apt to fall from the tree early 
and rots. Barry thinks it first-rate, and too much neglected. 
Kirtland decides against it. Further South, it is still poorer. 



124. SwAAR. Large ; flattlsh ; dull yellow, 
numerous brown specks, or marbling of gray 
russet ; stem medial, slender, in a rather aeep 
cavity ; calvx medial, in a shallow basin ; flesh 
yellowish, fine texture, tender, mild, inclining 
to saccharine, very ridi, aromatic flavor, per- 
fumed. Winter. Such is the fruit when raised 
in N. Y. ; but that raised here, instead of being 
Sfoaafy (heavy,) is more like a pumpkin, and 
rots at the core. As our Swaars are large and 
pale yellow, we think they may be spurious. 
Adapted to a warm, deep, rich, sandy loam. 
Needs high culture. Origin, near Esopus, N. Y. 



125. Black Gilliflower. Large; very oblong-conical | 
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yellow ground, nearljr covered with purplish red, almost black 
in the sun ; flesh whitish, tender, pleasant, but not excellent ; 
rather dry when fully ripe. A moderate grower, great bearer. 
The fruit rather salable, but very little cultivated in this re* 
gion. Winter. 

126. Old Nonsuch, Winter Nonsuch, Richfield Nonsuch, 
Red Canada of Western N. Y. Medial; nearly all red; 
stem slender, in a very deep cavity; small basin; very 
tender, juicy, inclining to saccharine. Winter. Moderate 
grower, good bearer. In N. Y., and some sections in the 
West, it is large, fair, and excellent ; but little cultivated 
here, as it is not profitable. 

127. Prior's Red, Priors Late Bed. Large ; flat; brown- 
ish yellow, little russet, tinged with red ; flesh fine, rather 
tender, drjnsh, of a rich, peculiar, sub-acid flavor. Winter. 
A great bearer. Cultivated about Cincinnati, and further 
South. Bvram says, ** no apple is more salable in New Or- 
leans." Elliott says, adapted only to rich, allural soils. 



128. Westfield Seek.ho-furtbir. 
Large medial ; roundish-conical : dull 
greenish, yellow ground, shadea and 
marbled with dull red; russet dots; 
stem three quarters of an inch long, 
slender, in a narrow, deep cavity ; calyx 
open, in a de^ basin; fine texture, 
of a rich, mil'd, pleasant pearmain fla- 
vor. Winter. But little cultivated here. 
Highly esteemed in Western N. Y., 
and in the West. Eirtland says, very 
excellent. Springer says, as to tree 
and fruit, preferable to any other. O. 



Fruit Convention says, one of tbe first. Liable to bitter TCltf 
of late years, on bottom lands in the West. 
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129. GoLMm PiFPOT. Small ; round ; yellow, crisp, rich» 
brisk, high acid flavor. Wiater. Too acid for eating, too 
tmatl for proAt. English. 

130. Pbnkook^s Red Winter. Large; flattish, deep reo^ 
sweetish, dry, poor, subject to bitter rot. Winter. Tree 
large and productive. 

131. Black apple. Small ; roundish y dark purplish red } 
flosfa firm, waiktmg flavor. Winter. 



132. Baldwin, Peckety Woodpecker^ Late Bald- 
fPM, SteeUH Red Winter, Large; roundish- 
ovate; yellow and dull red, mostly dark red 
and crimson in the sun; gTa3rish dots, russet 
around the stem; which varies from long and 
slim to short and stout, in a cavity of moderate 
depth; calyx medial, closed, in a narrow, toler- 
ably deep, plaited basin ; flesh yellowish, tender, 
crisp, juicy, of a rich, pleasant flavor, combining 
sub-acid and slight saccharine qualities. Cooking 
and the dessert. Last of Nov. to April. Adapted 
to various soils, better on rather dry than on 
wet soils. Rather tender in cold locations in the 
Northern part of N. England, unless grafted on 
standard trees. A prodigious grower, and enor- 



V 
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mous bearer, mostly in even years. (Page 87.) Cultivated 
far more than any other kind in this region. It does well in 
N. Y., but begins to fail in the Western part of that State, 
and is liable to bitter rot in the West. Wilmington and 
Tewksbury, Ms., seem to have an equal claim to its origin. 
Late Baldwin is a modification of this fruit. The tree more 
h*rdy in the North, ami bearing more in odd years. The 
fruit harder, more flat, and keeps longer. 
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133. Anrr Hannah. Medial; ronndish-OTate ; straw 
eokor; of a very rich, pkasi^nt flavor, Winter. Origiii| 
Essex Co., Ms. 

134. Bkabamt's Bbllflowbr. Very large; roundish; 
pale yeUow, mostly covered with red, fine bloom, full in the 
son, numerous dark specks ; flesh Ann, very juicy, crisp, of 
a rich, fine, rather aeid flavor. Winter. Pretty good, but 
strangling grower. Hodtge recommends it hig^y. Elliot 
thinks it valuable. Origin, Holland. 

13<$. PouaGBnK Rather small; fiattish; greenish- 
gny, russety, reddisa m the sun ; tender, rich, high fliavored. 
Winter. Bather slow grower, good bearer. An excellent 
fhiit for the North. Origin Canada. - 



136. EsorusSriTziNsxRo. Rather large: 
lonndish-ovate ; yellow, mostly coverea 
irith rich, dark red ; stem medial, slender, 
tt a wide cavity ; calyx small, in a shallow 
basin ; flesh yellow, firm, cri^, juicy, of a 
rich, sprightly flavor. Winter. A good 
grower, and good bearer. It flour^hes 
well in new lands in Maine, (excepting a 
defect in the trunk,) and in N. Y. it ranks 
as their best winter apple. But. on old 
lands in this region, the growth is poor, 
and the iruit inferior. When well grown, 
it is lather superior to the Baldwin in qual- 
ity, but inferior in growth, fairness, and 
bearing. Origin, Esopus, N. Y. 



137. The Flubbdw and KueBN's Srrmimx*, are inft. 
rior to the foregoing^ and in use neariy at tht saaw tioM. 
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138. WiNBSAP. Medial ; oblong ; dark red ; crispy of a 

Sleasanty rich flavor ; superior for baking. Last of Koy. to 
lay. Cultivated in N. J., and in some parts of the West. 

139. Leicester Sweeting, Porter-s Sweeting. Rather 
large; flattish; greenish yellow, tender, rich, excellent. 
Fine for the dessert or baking. Winter. Vigorous and pro- 
ductive. One of our best. New. Leicester, Ms. 

140. SuTToy Beautt. Bather lam ; roandish ; yellow ; 
mostly covered with bright red ; flesn white, tender, crisp, 
jnicy ; very pleaAant, sprightly, snb-acid flavor, great grow- 
er and bearer. December to May. Origin, Sutton, Ma. 

141. White Seek-no-fubther. Medial ; roundish ; green, 
with dark gray spots. When perfect, excellent ; but very 
variable; often of poor appearance, and wanting flavor. 
Little cultivated. Long Island, N. Y. 

142. Michael Henry Piffin. Medial; roundish-ovate;. 
yeUowish-green ; tender, jnicy, and high flavored. Dec. to 
March. Popular in some parts of the West. 

143. English Russet. Medial; ovate; greenish yellow, 
mostly covered with russet; firm, crisp, of a pleasant, mild, 
slightly sub-acid flavor. Winter and early Spring. Piodao- 
tive, and in N. Y. profitable for the market. 

144. Hartford SwBETnre. Large; flattish-round ; yel- 
lowish-green, mostly red; tender, very jnicy, of a nch, 
pleasant flavor. Dec. to Summer. Hardy, slow grower, great 
Dearer. Profitable for market. Origin, near Hartford, Ct. 

145. Winter Sweet Paradise. Rather large ; roundish } 
greenish-yellow, a dull blush ; fine texture, juicy, very sweet, 
of an excellent, sprightly flavor. Winter and early Spring. 
Great bearer, and fair fruit. Native of Pa. 

146. Woolman's LoNa, OrtUy Pippin, White BeUJlower, 
Detroit of the West. Medial; oblong; bright yellow, scarlet 
blush, and russet patches in the sun ; stem slender ; calyx 
large; flesh whitish, crisp, of a sprightly, aromatic flavor. A 
great bearer. Winter and early Spring. Not esteemed in 
N. England. It does better further South, and is very pop- 
ular in the Southern regions of the West. Ernst says, a 
universal favorite, and better than Yellow Bellflower. 

147. Ladt Apple, Api Petit. Very small ; flat ; glossy, 
lemon yellow, bright red cheek ; tender, crisp, juicy, pleasant, 
but not high flavored. Winter and early Spring. Great 
bearer. Popular in N. Y. Often imperfect in N/England. 
Eirtland says, subject to fire blight thm. 
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148. DoMiinz. Medial; flat; greenish-yelloW; bright red 
and russet specks in the sun ; stem half an inch long, slen- 
der, in a wide, very deep cavity ; calyx small, in a broad 
basin ; flesh white, very tender, juicy, of a sprightly, pleasant 
flavor, but not rich. Winter and early Spring. A rapid 
grower and prodigious bearer. Much esteemed in N. Y. 
Native, supp(»ed. ^ 



!«»»«y| 
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149. Talhan SwEETiNe. Large me* 
dial ; flattish-round ; whitish-vellow, with a 
laint blush ; stem long, slender, in a wide, 
shallow cavity; flesh white, rather finn, 
tough, and dry, but rich and very sweet. 
Excellent for baking, second-rate for the 
table. Fine for stock. Winter and early 
Spring. Moderate grower, but does not form 
a large tree. A great bc»rer, and profita- 
Ue market fruit. Native of R. I., where it 
is much cultivated, and. in Western N. Y. 
Popular in the West. The principal sweet 
apple in this market in winter. 



150. Rid Russet. Large; flattish-round; russet, half 
covered with red ; flesh firm, crisp, juicy, of pleasant, rich 
flavor. Late Winter and Spring. Great grower, and bearer. 
New and promising. It seems to be a cross between the 
Baldwin and Roxbury Russet. Origin, Deurm of Mr. Aaron 
Sanborn, Hampton Falls, N. H. 

151. Moore's Late Sweet. Large; flattish; greenish* 
yellow, brown cheek; tender, rich, sweet, and excellent 
I)essert and baking. Winter and earlv Spring. Great 
grower, and productive. New. Mr. J. B. Moore, Concord, 
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152. AifERicAir Golden Russet, Hwifs Russet, Sheep Nou 
of Ckxze, Little Fearmain in some parts of 0., Kttsset Pear- 
main in some sections of the West. Small ; roundish-ovate ; 
dull yellow and russet, reddish in the sun ; remarkably ten- 
der, of a rich, high spicy flavor. Winter and Spring. One of 
the very best, but lacks size for the market. Yer^ hardv, a 
moderate grower, great and constant bearer. Origin, uunt 
fiinn. Concord, Ms. It flourishes throughout the country. 
Beecner, when in the West, said, << Prince of small apples." 



*%..«' 



153. Lambs' SwxsTxiffo. Large sromdlih* 
ovate ; smooth, fair, nearly all red on « 
jireenish.vellow ground, yellowish gray dots 
m the no, thin Uoom ; stem very short, ia. 
a narrow cavity; calyx small, in a narrow^ 
shAUow basin ; flesh greenish-wliite, tender^ 
jincy, crisp, of a rich, delicious, 4^S^^ 
flavor. I^c. to May. Vigorous attd pio- 
dactive« One of the finest. Originated in 
the vicinity of Newburgh, N. Y . Not weii 
tested in N. England, nor in the West. If 
it is adapted to difierent climates and soils, 
it promises to be the most popular late 
sweet apple, as it is large, beautiful, excel- 
lent, ana a good grower. 



154. SsAVER SwBBT, Cofi of Coxc probably. Large; 
nmndish-conical ; greenish-olive, brownisn in the sun ; stem 
very long, medial, in a narrow, deep cavity ; calvx sinaO^ 
dosed, in a slight basin ; flesh rather tender, quite sweet. 
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rich, and excellent, especially for baking. Dec. to May. A 
very yigorous, stout grower, and good bearer, mostly in odd 
years. Mr. Ives has this from Flushing, N. Y., under the 
name of Can. One of the best winter sweets in this ntpao^ 
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155. Newtown Pippin. This is one 
of the very best, and yet most uncer- 
tain of all apples. With great ex* 
pense and skill in raising, and by 
selecting some of the finest specimens, 
it has brought a high price m foreign 
markets, which has given it a great 
name. The fniit is every year in our 
market, of poor appearance, and sell- 
ing at common prices. One Baldwin ^ 



•v.. 



tree, of the same age, will outweigh 4 of them, and out-bear 
5 or 6 of them, in good fair fruit. It generally fails in N. 
England ; in some favorable situations in the ^Iiddle States, 
and in some parts of the West, it succeeds well. It requires 
a warm, deep, strong, friable loam, neither wet nor dry, lime 
in the soil, or manure, and the highest culture. 

Some pomologists reckon two kinds, others think there is but 
one, modified by various circumstances. The Grttn (dotted 
outline) is flattish-conical ; stem., short, deep cavity ; smooth, 
oHve-green. The Yellon (the larger outline) is flattish- 
round, angular ; stem short, rather deep cavity j rough, yellow, 
or greenish-yellow, brownish or red cheek. We have seen 
another form and color. Roundish-conical, very deep cav- 
ity ; smooth, wax-like, pale yellow, bright red cheek. 

The Newtown Pippin is of medial size ; flesh fine, firm| 

12 
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cnsp) jtticv, of a rich, sprighily, high arumatic flavor and 
aroma. Kemarkable for retaining its freshness to a late 
period. Late winter, spring, and to mid-summer. A slow, 
scrabhy grower; naioderate bearer. Friiit inclmed to be 
defective under the best management. Origin, Newtown, 
Long T» ]*m ^t 



156. Northern Spy. Large; roundish- 
conical ; ribbed ; smooth, greenish, pale yel- 
low, much dull red, with dark, bright stnpes 
in the sun ; stem two thirds of an inch long, 
rather stout, id a broad, deep cavity ; calyx 
small, nearly closed, in a deep, furrowed 
basin; flesh yellowish, very tender, juicy, 
mild, inclining to saccharine, delicious, 
slightly aromatic. Remarkable for its 
freshness after long keeping. Winter, 
Spring, and into Summer. A great, up- 
right grower ; good bearer. But it needs a 
ridi soil, high culture, and constant growth, 
to produce fair fruit, as the tree grows old ; 



and the top must be thinned to expose the fruit to the sun, 
as it is insipid in the shade. Very hardy in the North, as we 
find by a few years' experience in Maine. This is a new and 
excellent fruit, and promises to take the place of Roxbury 
Russet, and many other late kinds of inferior appearance 
and quality. Orijrin, farm of 0. Chapin, East Bloomfleld, 
N. Y., from seed from Ct. 

157. Canada Renette, White Pippin, of 0., probably. 
Very large ; flatlish-conical ; ribbed; greenish-yellow, brown 
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in tkB sun ; flesh whitish, rather firm, juicy, of a rich, farisk^ 
sob-acid flayor. Dec. to May. Usually not fair in this 
section. 

158. Qjunrty Carthousef Romamte, Medial ; roundish ; red 
and yellow. Late Winter and Spring. Better kinds are 
taking its place. 

159. Amebic AM Whitb WnnrsR Calyills. Large; flat- 
tish-round ; pale yellow ; flesh white, fine, of a yery agreea- 
ble, delicate, sub-acid flayor. Dec. to May. A strong, fine 
grower, a gpreat and constant bearer. From J. Matthews, 
Coshocton, O., in 0. Cultiyator. Aaised by Daniel Miller, 
La&yette Co., O. Humrickhouse says, " origin, Va." It 
resembles the White Calyille, of the French ; also the YeUow 
Bellflower, and the Gate apple. 



160. RoxBTTBT Russet, Boston Rusutf 
Putnam Russet in 0. Radier large ; flat- 
tish ; yellow russet, rarely a faint blush ; 
stem medial, slender, in a rather shal- 
low cayity ; calyx closed, in a moder- 
ate basin; flesh greenish-white, rather 
dry, when fully ripe, slightly acid and 
pleasant. Pretty good for cooking, not 
first-rate for the dessert. Late Winter, 
Spring, and early Summer. A moderate 
grower, and great bearer, in a yery moist, 
strong, rich soil, otherwise unprofita- 
ble. Very apt to fail from unfayorable 



vwther in sprine, or other causes ; yet important fh>m its 
latekeepmg. Origin, Roxbury, Ms. 

161. wnr Rttsset. Large; flattish-ronnd: dark russet; 
shallow cayity; broad, shallow basin; flesh fine, tendet, 
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itesoathr mb-ftdd. Keeps tiU April or May. Great beanr. 
OEigiii, mrm of Mr. John Win, Sweden, Me. lf<. P. S^^ 
eiety, 

162. Tbwksbxtkt Wibtsk Blush. SmaU; rather flat; 
jrtUow, red chedc ; pleaaant bat not high flayored. Bemaits 
able for freshness alter long keeping. Feb. to July, or Aug. 
Vigorous and productire. Native of N. J. Cokivaled in 
the Middle ana Weatem States. 



163. Raxtls's Janbttb. JZffii^f Jemief- 
iHMt Bockrimmon and Never-faUf of Ohio, 
liedial ; greenish-yellow, with 8tri|)es of 
red; fl^ yellowish, firm, tender, jai<7, 
raUier acid, of an agreeable flavor. Late 
Winter, Spring, and early Summer. 
Good grower and great bearer. Bios* 
aoms two weeks later than others, whidi 
makes it a sure bearer. Not adapted to 
the North, but to Southern Ohio. Eei^ 
tacky, te. Beecher and Springer prefer 
it to Newtown Fippiii Origin, V a. 



164. Shawxctt. Small : round : yellow ; firm, li?ely, ex- 
cellent flavor. Spring and early Summer. Called a good 
grower and bearer. Origin, traced to Boston, 

165. Orakgb. Small; round ; veUow : good for cooking, 
ig and early Summer. S. Chadwick, Esq., Boscawen, 

H. Moderate grower, great bearer. 

166. Norfolk. Small: flat; yellow; ]deasant. Sraing 
and Summer. We had them fine in Aug., firom Mr. wm 
Brown, Noifc^, Ms. Not well tested, but promising. 
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167. Table Gsesningi. Medial; roundish; dull green: 
juicy, mild, pleasant. Spring and Summer. We have had 
than fine in Sept., the second year. Not well tested ; dis- 
seminated widely for trial. Cornish, Me. 

We have some acquaintance with the last four ; they are 
very good for their season, and valuable for long keeping, 
but small, excepting the last. Their habits are not well 
known. The Northern Spy may keep so long, and succeed 
so well, as to be preferable. 

Affles for Oenament Am) Prbssrves. 

168. Bed Siberian Crab. Extremely small ; rather flat ; 
3rellow and lively scarlet ; with bloom ; stem long and slender, 
(^amental, and for preserving. Sept. and Oct. 

169. Yellow Siberian Crab. This is rather larger than 
the red ; of a golden yellow ; ripens at the same time, and 
used for the same purposes. 

170. Largs Red Siberian Crab. Much larger than the 
yeUow ; roundish-ovate ; yellow and pale red. At same time 
and same purposes as the preceding. Foliage coarser than 
the others. 

171. DoiTBLE Flowering CmNESE Crab. Admired for its 
beautiful blossoms. The fruit is worthless. Tree 10 to 15 
feet high, and very ornamental. 

Cider Affles. 

172. Harrison. Medial ; ovate ; vellow ; rather dry, rich 
flavor, yielding excellent high-colored cider. Nov. and Dec. 
Great grower and bearer. We have seen 100 bushels on one 
tree, in Orange, N. J. ^ 

173. Camfield, Newark Sweeting, Medial : roundish : 
greenish-yellow and red ; rather dry. firm, nch and sweet. 
Tree large and productive. 

174. Coofer's RnssETiNG. Small; long-ovate; yellow, 
with some russet; dry, sweet, and rich. Nov. to spring. 
Adapted to light soils. Excellent for cider and cooking. 

175. Haoloe Crab, is an English variety, not sufliciently 
tested here. Highly valuable for cider. 

176. Hewe's Virginia Crab. Quite small ; and the tree 
is small, but a great bearer. Makes excellent cider. 

177. IUd Streak. Medial; rich, firm, and dry. A hand* 
some grower and great bearer. English. 

12* 
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TAMLM OP APPLBS, 

In onier of ripeBing. (See pag> 11.) 

Wbfta JuMBtlng, Julj 10 to 80 

BaHfi ITarvMt, July 16 to Aw. 10 

Rai AMtne)mk, \ \ \ \ \ 1 I '. I " « " " " 

EftriyBad Marguet, « « «« « « 

Rfld Qoarrenden, " 26 " "16 

Ook'f awtace Into Sept 

Beftto, " <» 

Sweet Bough, DnringAug. 

WiUiaiM,T " " 

Smniiier Rom, " " 

Earl7 Sttawbeirj, " '* 

Banoni Aqg. 12 to Sapt. 15 

Pound/inf, « « « 5r 39 

Ihaehtm of OUenbun, « 16 " *< 16 

Monainef i9iMe^, . * u « » » « 

GoJdew Sweet. " 20 <« '« 20 

Summer Pearaurffi, Leat of Aof. end SepL 

■ ■I I —— — — ■— — ^p— — ^.-■■■■■■ii ■— ^^»»— ^p» 

FkM Afplm, 
Eichaidaoo, Laat of Au. nd Sipi. 

SnuMT Bettfloirw/. I !.'.*.' I « '< «* ** " 

EarlT Joe, SapL 

M e^co, •'^ 

Bt. Lamrweit^ « " 

Garden Bojal, " 

Lonf Aem, Smt. and into Oct. 

Sup^ Aeeat '"^ " " «• 

Porter, " *' " '* 

TM»Bal^^Am, .....•..« " " " 

Faubanka, • . . *' ** •* ** 

FaU Wine, Stat, and Obl 

Saaaaffw Awetiaff, • • • *' " '* 

Moaea Wood, *' " «* 

Brigga^aAubnm, " " * 

JamL S^aeefinff, " " " 

FaUStrawbanr, .r" « «. « 

Gravenatoin. . «* •* " •« 

Pomma Boyala Laat SqA. ** - 

Chaimiao'a Onmce, ••• NL 

Winthrop Paamudn, • . • • L>al8apl aadinleyor. 

Bla^nolia, . OcL to mUdle of ** 

HawleT, Oek tad Nor. 

Tfaompklna, « •« «* 

JeweU'a Red, • . . . " " " 

Hubbardstoa Nooaoch, *< «' " 

Maiden'a Bluah. . « m « 
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TABLB OF APPLES, 

Li order of ripening. (See page 11.) 

f\M Applet, 

Oooper, Oct. and Not. 

Motter, Last oi OcL to Jan. 

Rambo , " " « « M 

PaUBaiJwy, " " i. « .« 

Fafl Pifmn, " " i* « a 

Famouse;. " " u u tt 

Hurlbul " " M « •# 

Yellow Bellflower, Nor. to fan. 

Belmont, Late fafl and aartjwtntar. 

Winter Applee, 

Melm'n fitoeet, . • Lata &U to mid wintac 

Tanderere, Lait of Nor. to mid wintar. 

Bailey's Ooldoi Sweet, ...... IasI of Not. to Fet». 

Slerena's GiUiflower »« « « « « 

/Wiodc /a/and Greening,. .... " " " «* « 

Jonathan, 7 « « « « «i 

Melon, Laat of Nov. to Maielt 

Minifter. «i «« .i .« « 

Peck's PleaBani, Eatly wintar. 

Nowtown Spltzenberg, " " 

Danrera Winter Sieeet, Wintar. 

jRt6«on Pippin, ^ " 

Swaar " 

OldNonsucii " 

Westfield Seek-no-further " 

Brabant's Bellflower, . . .' " 

BaJdwin " 

mnesap, " 

Leicester 8i»ettt\ng, " 

Esopua Spitzenhere. Dec. to April. 

Winter Sweet Paradiae, . . . Winter and early apnic* 

TWman Sftreeting " " " " 

Woolman'sLong " " " " 

Lady Apple, " " " " 

Domine; " " " " 

Ladies' Sweeting, " " " " 

American Golden Russet, . . " " " " 

iSeawr Sweet " " •* " 

Canada Renette " " '* " 

Am. Wiiite Winter CalviUe, . " " " " 

Newtown Pippin, Late winter and apriag. 

Win Russet, " " " " 

Northern Spy Late winter, spring, and auramar. 

TewksburyWlnter Bluali, " " " " " 
Raule'8 J«nette. ..." " " " " 
RvxbuTy Ruaset, ..." " " " " 
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Summer Apples. Elarlf Hairest is jiopalar in the Middk 
Region. Rea Astrachan is more promising here. 

Pall. Richardson. Summer Bellflower, Sassafras Sweeting, 
Hawley, Mother, ana other new kinds^ are of excellent quality, 
but not generally known as to their habits. 

Winter. Lames' Sweeting, Northern Spy, and some others, art 
beautiful and excellent fruits, but have not been tried extensively. 
We have but few every way excellent for market. 

Ernst recommends Early Red Marsaret, Sweet Bough, Prince's 
Early Harvest, Summer Rose, Fall Pippin, Newtown Spitzen- 
berff, Yellow Bellflower, Woolman's Long, (Detroit of theAVest,) 
Golden Russet, Broadwell, Winesap, Yellow Newtown Pippin. 
KiRTLAND AND Elliott recommend the following varieties — 
Summer. For the Garden — Summer Rose, Early Harvest, Red 
Astrachan, American Summer Pearmain, Early Joe, Lowell. 
For Market — White Juneating, Red Astrachan, Elarly Harvest, 
Williams, Red Quarrenden, Lowell. 

Fall. For the Garden — Gravenstein, Fall Pippin, Fall Straw- 
berry, Pomme Royale, Porter, Jersey Sweeting, Fameuse, Pall 
Harvey, Maiden's Blush, Rambo, Fall Seek-no-further, Fall 
Wine. Fhr Marketf we prefer these to showy inferior fruits. 

Winter. For the Gfarrfcn -— Belmont, Swaar, Old Nonsuch. 
Hubbardston Nonsuch, Jonathan, Peck's Pleasant, Rhode Island 
Greening. Putnam's Russet, {Roxbury Russet^ Ed.,) Westfield 
Seek-no-further, Wine, Danvers Winter Sweeting, Wood's Green- 
ing, Tewksbury Winter Blush, Lady Apple, Fort Miami. For 
the Market, substitute the Baldwin for Danvers Winter Sweet, 
and the Hollow Crown Pearmain for Wood's Greening. 

The Pomolooical Convention at Buffalo, recommend, 
as first-rate, Early Harvest, Pomme Royale, Early Joe, Early 
Strawberry, Sweet Bough, Sine-Qua-Non, Summer Rose, FV- 
meuse, Rhode Island Greening, Westfield Seek-no-further, Van- 
devere, Gravenstein, Esopus Spitzenberg, Beauty of the West, 
Pall Pippin, Late Strawberry, Swaar, Belmont, "Mother Apple, 
Jonathan. Porter, Rambo, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Amencaui 
Golden Russet, Jersey Sweeting, American Summer Pearmain, 
Baldwin first-rate in Ms., and in N. Y., but not in O. 

The National Convention of Fruit Growers, at New 
York, recommend as first-rate, Early Harvest, Yellow Bough, 
American Summer Pearmain, Summer Rose, Early Slrawbeiry, 
Gravenstein, F'all Pippin, Rhode Island Greening, Baldwin, 
Roxbury Russet. For Particular Locatians^ Yellow Bellflower, 
Esopus Spitzenberg, Newtown Pippin. 
Barrt recommends, for Sumtner^ Early Harvest, Early Straw- 




Golden Reinette, Canada Reinette, Nonsuch, Seek-no-further, 
Esopus Spitzenberg, Swaar, Ladies' Sweeting, Northern Spy. 
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THE FEAR, (^Pyna cimmuitis.) 

Thi pear is a tall tree, oT uptight 
growlh, generally smaller than Ibe 
apple, jel we have some speuimeos 
of a larg:e size. It is a nalive of 
Europe and A^, but not of Al'rica 
and America, la its original slats, 
the fruit was austere and u.scless for 
the dessert. Gradual improvements 
have been made, so that it is now 
rich, melting and delicious, nnd in 
some of our finest kinds, il seems to 
be almost in a slale of perrectiOD. 
Yel constant improvemems are going 
on, in the chance and artiAcinl or 
scienlific production of new varie- 
ties, furnishing many of the highest 
rank, adapted to all seasons and purposes. At present, the 
seal for producing new hinds, and procuring and cultivating 
Ihe best varieties, amounts, with some, lo the ruling passiim; 
and we are sure thai the result will be a most abundant 
prodaction and ditTustuo of the best of fruits Ihiougboul the 

Under favorable circumstances, the pear forms a large 
and long-Uved tree. Some are said to be several handred 
_ years old. A perry pear tree in Herefordshire, Eng,, pro- 
' dticed 15 hogsheai^ of perry in one year. The branches 
bent down and look root, covering half an acre of land. 
The Endicoii pear tree is still flourishinginDanvera,Mi. 
Il was imported by Gov, Endicott, in 1628. 

Near Vincennes, 111., U a pear tree, 40 or 50 years old, 
that is 10 feet in drcumference, and its branches extend 6t> 
leet. In 1834, it yielded 1B4 bushels. The original Hnr- 
vmrd pear tree is 9 feet in circumference. We have a wild 
pear tree that is over T feel round, and that notable per- 
sonage, the " oldest inhabitant," cannot remember wlien 
it waa much less. By good culture we have given il a start, 
and it has become yomis and vigorous. Il is represented by 
the figure in the bei^nning of Ihis article. It is the best type 
of the pear Ire^of any verv laree nnd old tree, thai we have 
seeu. Some branches are bent with age and heavy crops. 
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The pear tree is frequently uncertain ; sometimes dyin^ 
early from heat, cold, ot causes unknown, and in other cases 
living to a great age, attaining a large size, and producing 
enormous crops. Some varieties disappear after a few 
years, or linger along; mere cumberers of the ground, even 
with apparentlv the best attention, while others flourish, are 
productive, and live long under neglect, at bad management. 
In some cases, the apparently good care that pear trees 
receive, is like stuffing a child with sweetmeats, and shutting 
it up in a warm room. The fmit is still more oncertain, 
particularly the finest kinds, and more especially those ci 
foreign origin. 

As some pears ripen in July and August, a great rariety 
m the fall, several nne ones for winter, and a few for spring, 
we can have this delicious frmt in every season, though it is 
hardly seen in spring and early summer. Yet ere long the 
many new varieties will fill up this vacuity. 

Uses. The pear is a most delicious fruit for the dessert, 
and the finest kinds sell at enormous prices — $10 to $15 
per barrel, and at $1 or $2 a dozen. Some retail at 25 
cents each. Several varieties are highly valuable for pre- 
*rves, marmalade, sauces, jellies, and for baking, boiling, 
stewing, 6cc. Some are excellent in pies and tarts. They 
are good for condiments and seasoning in various prepara- 
tions. The juice is expressed and prepared in the same way 
as cider from apples, and is called perry. It is of higher 
character, but of less body or strength. It makes a finei 
pleasant vinegar. 

Soil aitd Location. These should be generally the same 
as for the apple, but the pear is more delicate, and will not 
bear the disadvantages of a dry or wet soil so well as the apple. 
Yet some few native kinds are remarkably hardy and will 
grow anywhere; while most of the best foreign varieties, 
and some natives, need sheltered situations in cities or towns, 
as they dwindle and shortly disappear under common orchard 
culture and exposure. Side hills, or hills of moderate eleva- 
tion, are favorable locations. 

The pear requires a deep friable loam, rather moist, bnt 
neither wet nor dry, with a rather dry sub-soil, as its roots 
run deep ; yet a porous sub-soil is not good ; a hard pan b 
^ferable. A deep yellow loam is excellent. The largest 
^natural trees are on strong, moist soils. The original Har- 
•▼ard tree is on a very hard, clayey soil, but elevated oa • 
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ridge. Oar large tree is on a strong, moist yellow loam, 
mclining to marl, and around it we raise our best seedlings. 
As iron is bene&cial to the pear, a ferruginous soil is favorable. 
We find it very vigorous on such soils. Different varieties 
require dijSerent ^oil, but the peculiar nature of each kind is 
liot well ascertained. 

FROFAaATioN. The fine varieties are propagated by bud- 
ding and graiting, and for stocks, seedlings are generally 
used. Sometimes suckers have good roots and answer well . 

Select seeds from vigorous trees, and the stocks will be 
the more thriify. As soon as pears are rotten, mash 
them up and wash out the seeds, or wash the seeds from 
pomace before it ferments ; in both cases, clean the seeds as 
Koon as possible aAer applying water to them. Partially dry 
them, so as to clean out the stems and other rubbish. Then 
sow, if ready ; if not, put the seeds into loam or fine sand, 
and keep moderately moist, in the cellar, <»: in a cool place 
out door, or buried m the ground, till sowing time, whether 
it be in fall, winter, or si>ring. Drying injures pear seed, 
but not api^e seed; but in both cases they must be kept 
moist through winter^ or they will not vegetate. 

By washing pomace or mashed pears with much water 
and a UtUe pomace, the seed will sink^ and much of the 
pomace and mucilage, or thick matter, vhH float m the water, 
and may be turned off. Repeat the washing till the seed is 
deaa. Drain and partially dry, in a day or so, and put in 
loam or sow immediately. 

Sowing seed in the faU is best, in case the spriiig be back- 
ward, and sowing delayed from wet weather, as the hot sun 
4j£ June may kill the tender plants that start late. On the 
contrary, if the land be prepared m the fall, and there is a 
good chaAce to sow early in spring, on a newlv ploughed 
soil, the trees will grow better, and the labor of noeing will 
be ]e3s. The soil for raising seedlings should be a deep rich 
loam, rather moist, though they may be raised on any land 
in. good condition. Ajxy good tillage will generally produce 
good pear stocks, but moist land is best. 

Sow thick, in drills 12, 15, or 18 inches apart, or put doable 
rows a foot apart, with 2 or 3 £eet between. Some sow halt 
vpplt seeds among the pears, and say that they will thm 
«tiUkd out the first winter without being thrown out of the 
j^round. The soil should be stirred often, especially in tint 
af dioiigbL 
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If the plants, or ffipsj be transplanted when only a few 
inches high, it will check the tap root, and the little tree will 
throw out lateral roots, which will be a great advantage on 
transplanting, for, without this process, there will often be a 
long^ smooth tap root, with no laterals to sustain the plant. 
The plants maybe transplanted with a trowel, from one row 
to another, first preparing the vacant row by digging the 
soil up lightly. Or they may be moved from one piece of 
land to another. But a more expeditious mode is to let them 
stand till 4 or 5 inches high, and then cut off the tap root 
about 4 inches below the surface, with a sharp trowel. 

As the young pear trees, the first winter, are liable to be 
thrown out of the ground, or killed by severe cold, (one 
nurseryman lost 12,000 in one winter,} they should be pro- 
tected in the cellar, or buried in the ground. In the cellar 
they should be put into fine sand or yellow loam, in layers, 
the roots well covered, and the earth kept tolerably moist 
only. If kept wet, the roots will rot ; if too dry, they will die. 
We find the safest and most convenient way to cover them 
up about a foot deep^out door, in a light soil, (^sige 49.) 

Set out pear stocks in nursery rows, in the same way as 
apple stocks, (page 84,) and in due time bud or graft in the 
same manner. In setting pear stocks, which (nten have a 
long tap root, without laterals, do not cut off the root, but 
put it down obliquely, in the manner of a cutting, turning the 
stock straight upward, when within 2 or 3 mches of the 
surface, ^t on rather moist soil. By cutting off the tap 
root of pears, many of the fibrous roots are Host, and the tree 
is often lost or stinted. 

Pears on thb QmircE. Almost every kind of pear grows 
and bears well on the quince, and as they are thus made 
into dwarfs, most kinds produce finer specimens in this 
way than on their own bottoms; and some European 
kinds will not succeed in any other way. There are several 
advantages in cultivating pears on quince stocks. They 
bear much earlier, (in this way new fhuts mav soon be 
tested,) usually produce larger and fairer fruit, bear more 
alxmdantly, and as this mode forms dwaifi!, it affords the 
advantage of many kinds on small premises. Some pears on 
the quince come into full bearing in 2 or 3 years after set. 

Some slow growing kinds, like the Seckel, do not flourish ' 
•well on the quince, ezceptins hj -double working, that is, by 
'Working a vigorous kind on the quince, and the slow grower 
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on that, which gives it a more vigorous growth. Another 
improvement is by re-rooting, (page 47,) which not only 
adds to the growth of the pear, but to its longevity. 

There are disadvantages in having the pear on the quince, 
nnless re-rooting is effected, as the quince is short-lived, 
which of course brings the pear on it to an early termina- 
tion. A few years ago it was thought that the pear on the 
quince would last only 7 or 8 years, but in many cases they 
continue flourishing and productive for 20 years. For gen- 
eral orchard culture, and permanent produce, the pear stock 
should be preferred j then large, durable, and productive trees 
may be formed. 

Planting. Some vigorous kinds need to be two rods 
apart, yet few grow so large, and there is generally more 
profit in setting nearer. If a few are inclined to grow large. 
and they are superior to others around them, the others, 
after many years, in which they may have been profitable, 
may be removed, or head-in the branches. (Page 183.) 

Some of the vigorous, large kinds are 12 or 15 years in 
coming into bearing, and as much longer in coming mio 
full bearing ; during this time a large amount of fruit may 
be produced on early bearing trees by close planting. 

Generally; a rod, to a rod and a half, is sufficient. On the 
quince, half a rod will suffice. We give the following as a 
successful and profitable mode of culture, both for early 
profit or quick return, and for the future. Set standard 
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trees on pear stocks, two rods apart each way. Then set 3 
pears on the quince, to each square rod, as represented in 
the figure. By this system, there would be 40 standards and 
480 dwarfs to the acre. Each square rod is supposed to be 
divided into quarters, and a dwarf tree set in each quarter, 
excepting that next the standard, as represented by the 
square or rod in the lower corner of the figure, on the left. 

In two or three years, the dwarf trees will come into bear- 
ing ; and if they yield only a peck or a half bushel each, 
they would produce a valuable crop while the standards 
were coming forward ; and besides the profit, there would be 
much pleasure in having fruit early, and testing various 
kinds, mstead of waiting 8, 10, 12, and sometimes 15 years, 
for standards to bear. When the trees interfere, the poorest 
should be shortened in, by cutting off the ends of the limbs, 
and removed when all the room is needed for the larger 
trees. There will be a great advantage in^having a constant 
income after a very few years, and while the standards are 
attaining a good growth, so as to be productive. 

CuLTusE AND Mantre. Grood, thorough culture, and 
moderate manuring are necessary, but high culture should 
be avoided, as the pear under high culture is liable to blight. 
(Page 148.) Hence, the slow-growing varieties are more 
exempt from this malady than the vigorous kinds. From 
some experiments iron is a good manure for the pear, but a 
little is sufficient. Pieces of worthless old iron may be laid 
around the trees, or the refuse from the blacksmith's forge 
and shop, or from machine shops and founderies, may be used 
when iron is wanting in the soil. The land should be con- 
stantly tilled among pear trees, and the manure should be 
such as to give a moderate and constant growth. 

Stable manure, composted with peat or mud, is good for 
the main body on dry land, or with sand and gravel for 
moist land, and loam for a medial soil, or it is good for 
either. Besides these, use lime, ashes, salt, plaster, for high 
land; charcoal and a few coal ashes, especially for wet, 
bone manure, soap-suds, sink water, night soil, dec, &c., 
made into compost. (Page 53.) The following table shows 
the composition of the ashes of the pear, and may give light 
as to manuring. Apply potash in wood ashes ; phosphate 
of lime in bone manure; carbonic acid in charcoal and 
various manures. 
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The root of the pear contains a much larger proportion 
of soda, some more chlorine, more phosphate of lime, less 
lime, less magnesia, and more silex. Wilder said that he 
had pears that cracked, and he applied a compost of iron 
dust and bone manure with surprising success. 

Pruning. (See page 57.) The pear needs but little prun- 
ing. Some may be necessary to give form; and old 
stinted trees may be improved by this process applied mod- 
erately. Never prune much in one year, but rather a little 
annually. Do not cut much even in grafting, but take two 
or three years to change the top of a large tree, and then 
leave, at first, many little limbs and twigs, to keep the 
regular growth, and sustain the tree in its uniform progress. 

Blight. This general term is applied to various diseases 
or afiections of trees that produce decay in a part or all of 
the tree. It is so vague that it is only another name for 
decline or death. It affects pear trees mostly, but cherry, 
apple, and quince trees are also liable to its effects. This is 
a prolific subject, and volumes have been written upon it, with 
but little profit. 

Frozen Sap Blight. When trees grow rapidly in fall, 
from warm wet weather, and there comes a sudden freeze 
upon the tender wood, they are liable to be injured or killed. 
And even in winter, in warm, sunny weather, the sap 
starts, and a sudden freeze may be destructive, more espec- 
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ially if hot sunshiue again succeed, while the tree is 
frozen. A late spring frost may produce sap blight. Cold 
weather in winter, when th6 ground is bare, may freeze 
deeply, and produce blight by freezing the roots, after a late 
and tender growth in the fall. We have seen many fruit 
trees killed in a single garden. The trees leaved out, blos- 
somed, and set fruit well, and died suddenly. The roots 
were affected. Rapid growing trees are most liable to frost 
blight. 

Insect Blight. The Scohjtits yyri attacks the shoots of 
trees, mostly pear, in June. The eggs are laid close to a 
bud ; as they are hatched, the grub penetrates the shoot, 
perforating and destro)nng it. The leaves wither suddenly, 
the wooil shrivels and turns dark. The only remedy is to 
cut off the shoot immediately, several inches below the 
injury, and burn it. Barry thinks that other insects than 
the Scolyius sutklenly destroy trees the latter part of sum- 
mer, when growing luxuriantly, in warm weather, in rich 
moist soils, and in sheltered situations. But many call 
this the 

Fin Blight. In summer, particularly in the hottest 
part, in extremely growing weather, pear and quince trees, 
of vigorous growth, are sometimes killed in their shoots and 
limbs, as suddenly as by an electric blast. Some attribute 
this to insects, and others to the hot sun. In several cases, 
insects of different sorts have been found in cases of blight, 
and whether a cause or consequence of the disease is not 
known. 

Atmospheric Blight. But we believe that a peculiar 
state of the atmosphere and weather produces blight in the 
pear and quince, which are too tender to endure a great 
degree of heat and sultriness, when in a tender, plethoric 
state. Springer and Ernst have similar views. 

In our early days, while living in the interior, where most 
farmers had a few pear trees growing in their orchards, 
generally in good soil, without culture or manure, we never 
saw a case of blight till we put pear trees in a rich garden, 
which all died of blight, while some of the same lot, set in a 
pasture, lived and flourished. Springer thinks the blight is 
caused by plethora or vegetable apoplexy. When he planted 
on rather poor soil, no blight. On rich soils his trees grew 
three times as fast, and blight killed them. Seckel and 
White Doyenne (St. Michael) grow moderately and do not 
blight. 
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Btmedy. Let the causes be what they may, all cultivators 
agree in the remedy. In most cases, blight, hke the potato 
rot, is a disease of the circulation, and will soon affect the 
whole tree. And insects, worse still, spread from tree to tree. 
Cut off the affected part, as soon as possible, a foot or more 
below the affection, and burn it. If it spreads, cut again. 
Examine daily, and cut promptly, as this is important to 
success. 

Preventive, Set trees on new land, if convenient, or in 
pastures or fields that have been tilled none or little, select a 
good soil' and location, cultivate well, manure moderately, 
and with a variety of materials, and give a regular moderate 
growth only. 

Insects are not very common on the pear. For slugs, 
nnrinkle on strong dry wood ashes or freshly slacked lime. 
For aphides, use whale oil soap (page 73 ;) and this will be 
good for nearly all insects that infest the pear. For cater- 
pillars that spread webs over the trees, tear their nests in 
pieces, at an early stage, to prevent their extension. 

Uncertainty of f^EAES. The pear is an uncertain fruit* 
There is more or less trouble with it from the time the seeds 
are taken from the tree, till the fruit is ripened for eating. 
The seeds are Uable to injury in the pears or pomace, and 
when cleaned out they are injured by drying, and still more 
bjr attempts to keep them partially moist. The seeds of\en 
fail. The young trees often blight even the first year. 
Sometimes a hot sim or other cause kills them all on dry 
land. We have known cases in which not a single tree has 
been raised from several quarts of good seed, sufficient for 
10,000 stocks. 

If left out the first winter, the young seedlings are often 
killed or thrown out of the ground. Sometimes seedlings, 
saved well till the second year, will not grow, and this is 
often the case at a more advanced stage, especially on dry 
land. Trees are often killed with blight, drought, heat, cold, 
or other cause, or they become stinted and unproductive. 

The fruit of many excellent kinds is very liable to blast or 
crack, or be injuriously affected by too wet or too dry soil, 
or by unfavorable seasons, or other adverse circumstances. 
It is difficult to grow them to perfection, and to gather at the 
right time, and ripen well. . 

So that, as a general thing, it costs far more to raise pears 
than apples j yet they are so delicious, that every one, who 
13 * 
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has land, should cultivate them, and carefully select the most "^ 
hardy. We name the difficulties, that cultivators may meet 
and conquer them, and not be discouraged by them, for the 
difficulties are often the result of neglect or bad manage- 
ment. 

Gatherino, Preservino, A.ND RiPENiNG. Most firuits are ^ 
better for coming to fall perfection on the tree, but the pear 
is generally best when gathered before perfectly mature, 
and ripened in the house. When allowed to remain on the 
tree, till fully ripe, most varieties become dry and insipid. 
Some kinds need to be picked so early that they seem to be 
in their full vigor. A few only ripen best on the tree. 

In ripening in the house, a few only do belter on exposure 
to light and air. Most kinds do better in close barrels, 
boxes, or in cotton batting, or other covering, and in the dark. 
Late pears should be kept in a cool cellar, not very damp, 
or in a cool room, where they will not freeze, and when the 
period of ripening approaches, which may be known, or 
xiiay be indicated in the earliest specimens, carry them into 
a warm room or closet, about as warm as is comfortable for 
a family, and keep them close in a box or drawer, wrapped 
in cotton, or clean paper, cloth, &c., till mellow. 

If kept in the cellar, or cold room, beyond the usual period 
of ripening, they will be dry and insipid ; and if brought 
forward too early, they will be too fresh and green. It , 

requires as much skill to ripen pears as to raise them. Some 
kinds will be good if ripened in succession, as wanted, 
through the winter. The ripening room should be neither 
very dry nor moist. Winter pears should hang late on the 
tree, utdess there is danger from frost, and they should be 
picked on a clear day ^ and, in all cases, pears should be 
gathered and handled with the greatest care, to prevent 
bruising, which both induces decay, and renders the fruit 
inferior. 

Walker has made many nice experiments on keeping and 
ripening pears. 

Varieties. More than 800 kinds have been tried in this 
country, not one twentieth of which are worthy of cultiva- 
tion, unless one would spend his time and money in exper- 
iments. Most of these varieties are from Europe, and after 
all that has been done to ransack that vast country in search 
of new fruits, native pears of this country, far more valua- 
ble, have been neglected ; some have flourished and disap- 
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peared, leaving not a trace behind. Scarcely a foreign pear 
can be fonnd that has not some defection in tree or fruit, in 
orchard culture; — even the famous Bartlett was much 
injured by the winter of 1847 — 8. Beurre Diel seldom comes 
to perfection. Napoleon, Easter Beurre, Duchess de Angou- 
leme, Maria Louise, and many others of\en fail by not 
ripening well, yet we have some foreign pears of the greatest 
excellence, particularly for mild climates, and for warm 
locations in the North ; and they afibrd the advantage of 
furnishing seeds for new varieties. 

We have a number of fine native pears, and are getting 
more, and there are many, even old trees, that have not yet 
been made public. Almost every year we collect some 
valualde native, and now have a number of new kinds' on 
trial, that are very promising but not well tested. 

Amateurs have done much by the introduction of foreign 
pears, but some have compromised this advantage, in some 
measure, by too hastily recommending numerous kinds 
that are comparatively worthless, which has led to disap- 
pointment ana discouragement. More attention to our best 
native pears will lead to improvement, and a fair trial of 
foreign Einds, by exposure in orchard culture, should precede 
their recommendation for general use. 

Some fine pears do well in sheltered locations, and are 
adapted to the garden, but are not profitable for general 
culture, while some hardy kinds, hardly so good in quality, 
are more profitable for general orchard culture. 

Summer Pears. 

^ 1. Madeuivb, Citron des Carmes, Rather small ; long tur* 
binate ; greenish lemon yellow, seldom a brownish cheek ; 
stem long, stout : calyx small, nearly even with the surface ; 
flesh whitish, melting, juic3r, of sweet delicate flavor. 25 July 
to August 10. Tree very vigorous and productive. The best 
very early pear, yet it is liable to blight in tree and very 
little in fruit. Does well both on the pear and quince. 
Ripen in the house. Foreign. (See outline, next page.) 

2. Striped Madeleine. Similar to above or a little better ; 
shorter; strip^l; tree less liable to blight. So says Man- 
ning. 

3. Summer Doyenne, Summer St. Michael, Small ; shaped 
like the white Doyenne ; smooth, clear yellow, seldom faint 
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red ; flesh white, melting, juicy, of a 
sweet rich flavor. 10 or 15 of Aug. 
A good bearer. Of recent introduc- 
tion. 

4. Sugar Top, July Fear. Small 
medial ; roundish — turbinate : bright 
yellow J tender, sweet, rather dry and 
poor. Last July. Great bearer. 

5. Jar&onellb. (of the English.) 
Rather large ; long 
pyriform ; greenish 
yellow, brown in the 
sun ; stem 2 inches, 
long, slender ; in a 
small basin ; yellow- 
ish white, coarse, 
juicy, pleasant fla- 
vor. Former part 
of Aug. Second 
rate, rots at the 
core, yet rather prof- 
itable for the mar- 
ket. New and bet- 
ter kinds will take 
its place. Ripens in 
the houj>e. Better 
on the quince. 

6. ZoAR Seedling. 
Medial j pyriform j 
light yellow, beauti- 
ful red cheek ; crisp, 
juicy, sweet, spright- 
ly flavor. Aug. 5 
to 20. Elliott says 
nothing at its time 
excels it. Origin, 
Zoar, 0. Aug. 1 to 
5 there. 

7. Osband's Sum- 
mer, Summer Virgalieu. Small medial ; obovate ; clear yel- 
low, green dots, red cheek ; stem an inch long, stout, in a slighl 
cavity ; calyx large, basin shallow, flesh white, juicy, of a 
rich sugary, slightly musky flavor. 10 or 15 to 30 Aug. 
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Fivpnlar in "Western N. Y. Barry says, 
"Invariably first-rate." Productive. Does 
equally well on p6ar or quince. We find 
it a g(X)d grower. Origin, near Palmyra, 
N.Y. 

8. Bloodoood. Small medial ; turl^inate 
to obovate ; yellow, 
nearly half russet, 
stem an inch long, 
medial, obliquely set j 
calyx open, in slight 
depression ; melting, 
buttery, with a sweet, 
rich aromatic flavor j 
musky skin. First- 
rate. Aug. 10 to 25. 
A moderate grower 
and bearer. Kipen 
in the house. One 
of the best early 
pears,, particularly for 
the Middle States. In 
the North, generally 
gcx)d but variable. 
Best on rather dry 
soil. Origin, Long 
Island. 

9. Muskingum. 
Rather large ; round- 
ish to obova»e ; green- 
ish yellow, with ma- 
ny dark specks, and 
much russet, seldom 
a brownish blush ; 
stem long, medial, in 
a narrow cavity ; ca- 
lyx slight, open, in a slight or with no dei)ression ; flesh yel- 
lowish-white, very fine, tender, melting, juicy, of a sweet, 
high, aromatic flavor. 15 Aug. to 10th Sept. Native of 0. 
We find it perfectly hardy here and a great grower. Prob- 
ably well adapted to a still more northern culture. 

10. JMoYAMENSiNG. Large medial ; roundish-oval j lemon 
yellow ; melting, buttery, well flavored. Latter part of 
Aug. and 1st of Sept Origin, Philadelphia. 
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11. JuusNHB. Medial; obovate; bright yellow; sweet 
and pleasant. Latter part of Aug. and 1st of Sept. Varyms 
from almost first to second-rate. Great bearer. Pretty good 
for market. Ripen in the house. Foreign. 

12. B^LLB OF Bruss£ls. Rather large ; pyriform ; light 
yellow ; melting, juicy, sweet. Latter part of Aug. Great 
grower and .bearer. Worthless here, but rather popular in 
Western N. Y., and in some sections of the West. 

13. Dorr. Large j obtuse-pyriform ; pale yellow, broad 
reddish blush ; stem an inch long, father stout, in a slight 
depression: calyx large, open, in a narrow, rather deep 
basin ; flesh rather coarse and dry, but sweet and pleasant. 
For cooking and eating. Latter part of Aug. As it is very, 
hardy, a great grower and bearer, large, fair, and handsome, 
it is profitable for the market. Origin, N. H. 

14. Bezi Blanc. Similar to Bartlett in size, form, and 
color ; hardly so good, but it is a fortnight earlier. Aug. 15 
to 30. Foreign. 

15. RosTiEZER. SmaU ; pyriform ; yellowish-green ; much 
russet, dark brown cheek ; stalk very long, slender ; cidvx 
open, in slight depression; melting, extremely juicy, of a 
nch, sweet aromatic flavor. Last of Aug. and 1st of Sept. 
One of the best summer pears ; rather small for market* 
Prodigious grower, and great bearer. CSee last page.) 

16. Wadleigh. Rather small ; rounoish-obovate ; yellow.; 
stem short, stout ; slight, plaited basin ; melting, tender, VGry 
juicy, of a deUcious flavor. One of the best in its season. 
Last of Aug. and 1st of Sept. We find it-hardy and vigca*- 
ous. New. Origin, N. H. 

17. Windsor, Pell in N. England. Rather large; beU- 
shaped; yellowish-green, tinted with orange in 3ie sun; 
coarse at the core, tender, sweet, rather astringent. Poor. 
Last of Aug., 1st Sept. Great grower and bearer. 

18. Summer Frank Real. Rather small ; obovate ; green- 
ish yellow, brownish dots ; stem short, thick, in a slight cav- 
ity ; a small furrowed basin ; flesh rather rough, tender, 
melting, sugary. Last of Aug., 1st. of Sept. Succeeds on 
the quince or pear. Foreign. 

19. Tyson. Medial ; short pyriform ; light yellow, russet 
patches, red in the sun ; stem medial, set on a point ; basin 
broad and shallow; flesh white, melting, very juicy, 'sweet, 
with a very delicious aromatic flavor. Latter i»rt of Aug., 
1st of Sept. The original tree in Jenkinstown, Pa., is 6 feet 
round. (See cut on the foUowing page.) 
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20. Dearborn's Seedling. Small ; turbi- 
nate ; stem an inch long, in a slight cavity ; 
shallow basin ; very smooth, yellow, minute 
dots, a little russet around the stem ; flesh 
white, juicy, melting, of a sweet, sprightly 
flavor. Aug. 20 to Sept. 
10. Hardy, vigorous, 
and productive. Origi- 
nated by Gen. H. A. S. 
Dearborn, Roxbury, Ms. 

21. OsBORN. Rather 
small -J obtuse pyriform ; 
bright yellow, with 
broD^nish specks; stem 
stout, obliquely set ; 
caljTX small, slightly 
sunk; flesh white, ten- 
der, melting, juicy, of 
a sweet, lively, aromatic 
flavor, with slight astrin- 
gency. Aug. at Cincin- 
nati. Vigorous. Orig- 
inated by Mr. John Os- 
born, Economy, la. 
Banked among the best 
early pears, and Ernst 
thinks that it will sus- 
tain this character, but 
he has fruited it only 
one year. 

Note. The last seven 
kinds, excepting No. 17, 
the Windsor, are all very 
fine, and excellent for 
the private garden ; but 
as the wind-falls of the 
fiartlett are in market 
by the time these kinds 
are well ripened, they 
are not profitable for 
market, owing to their 
small size. 
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Fall Pears. 

23. MuscADiNZ. Medial ; roundish-obovate ; yellowish 
green, brown dots ; stalk medial, in a small cavity ; shallow 
basin ; melting, buttery, of a pleasant, rich, musky flavor. 
Former part of Sept. Fine quality. Ripen in the house. 
Origin, near Newburgh, N. Y. 

23. Beurre de Amalis. Large ; 
obovate ; yellowish-green, reddish- 
brown cheek, patches of russet; 
stem in a shallow cavity ; shallow 
basin; rather coarse and astringent, 

but melting, 
buttery, jui- 
cy, rich, and 
pleasant. 
Sept. 1st to 
24. Bartlett, Wil- \ 20th. Ripen 

liam*sB<mchretien.Yery \ mostly on the 
large ; obtuse pyri- \ tree. Frodu- 
form ; smooth, lemon \ ces a large 
yellow, with a reddish \ amount of 

blush, full in the sun ; \ fair fruit, 

stalk medial length, 
stout, in a shallow de- 
pression ; calyx large, 
open, in a very shallow 
basin ; flesh while, fine 
texture, very juicy, of a sweet, perfumed, 
vinous flavor. Sept. 1st to Oct. 1st. Ripen 
best in the house. This pear, owing to its 
great growth, early and great bearing, large, 
handsome, and excellent fruit, ranks the 
highest of all pears. Yet some others 
exceed it in quality. It grows poorly from 
the ground, and never makes a large tree j 
but it grows rapidly on a standard, for a 
short time only, as early bearing checks it. 
It is affected in this region by hard winters. 
Hardy, native kinds are better adapted to 
a more northern climate. Pinneo says it 
fails from cold winters there. Others in the 
^orthsaythatit succeeds pretty well. 
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25. St. Ghislain. Medial ; pyriform ; clear yellow, seldom 
a red tinge ; stem 1^ inch long, slender, melting, buttery, 
juicy, of a rich, sprightly, delicious flavor. Sept. Rather 
variable; when perfect, first-rate. Hardy, vigorous, and 
productive. Fine for the private garden. Too small for 
market. Ripen in the house. Foreign. 

26. Wilbur. Large medial ; oval-obovate ; green and 
russet J melting, juicy, sweet, pleasant ; varying from almost . 
first to second rate. Sept. Origin, farm of Mr. D. Wilbur, 
Somerset, Ms. 

27. Pratt. Large medial ; obovate ; greenish-yellow, 
many dots, and russet patches ; stem slender, in a rather shal- 
low cavity j broad shallow basin ; flesh white, fine, melting, 
tender, very juicy, of a delicious saccharine flavor. Among 
the best. Middle of Sept. A new variety, originated in 
Johnson, R. I. 

28. Golden Beurrb of Bilboa. Large ; obovate ; bright 
yellow, brown dots, a littje russet ; stalk long, slim, in mod- 
erate cavity ; slight basin ; flesh white, fine, melting, buttery, 
of a rich vinous flavor. Excellent, but not so profitable for 
the market as the Bartlett. Does best on the quince. Sept. 
A good bearer. Origin, Spain. 

29. Knight's Seedling. Rather large ; obovate ; yellowish 
pale green ; grayish specks ; stem medial ; broad, shallow 
basin ; melting, juicy, sweet, rich, aromatic. Sept. Mr. 
Wm. Knight, Cranston, R. L One of the best. 

30. Brandywine. Medial; short-pyriform ; yellowish- 
green ; dots, and patches of russet ; melting, of a sweet, rich, 
excellent flavor. 10 to last of Sept. Very thrifty and pro- 
ductive. Origin, Chaddsford, Pa. 

31. Stevens's Genesee. Large ; roundish-obovate ; yel- 
low ; stalk short, stout, in a slight cavity ; calyx short, in a 
rather shallow basin ; flesh white, tender, rather buttery, of 
a rich, excellent aromatic flavor. 15th Sept. to Oct. A 
monstrous grower, and good bearer. One of the most val- 
uable in the Middle and Western States, but little cultivated 
in N. England, and it seems inclined to blast a little here. 
Tree liable to blight anywhere. Origin, farm of M. F. Ste- 
vens, Lima, N. Y. 

32. Washington. Small medial; oval-obovate; bright 
yellow, ruddy cheek, and red spots ; stem medial, slender, 
slight cavity; shallow basin; flesh white, fine, melting, 
Kweet, delicious, and perfumed ; uniformly good. Sept. 10 

14 
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to Oct. Rather small for market. Fine for 
the amateur, particularly further south. 
Small grower, good bearer. Beautiful fruit. 
Origin, Gen. Kobinson's estate, Del. 

33. Gansel's Bergamot, Brocas Serga- 
mot. Large ; flattish-obovate j greenish yel- 
low ; spots of rus- 
set and dark green, 
a tinge of red, full 
in the sun ; stalk 
short, thick, in a 
moderate cavity ; 
broad deep basin ; • 
rather coarse, melt- 
ing, juicy, of a 
rich, sweet, aro- 
matic flavor. Lat- 
ter part of Sept. 
Excellent in warm 
rich soils, but rath- 
er hard to raise, as 
it is a slow grower] 
and moderate bear- 
er. Adapted to 
the private garden. 
Origin, England. 
Requires £uble- 
working on the 
quince. 
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34. Belle Luobatite. Jbn- 
dante de Automne. Medial; 
round-obovate ; pale yellow- 
ish green, slight russet ; stalk 
medial, stout, obUquely set in 
a slight cavity j calyx open, 
in a moderate depression ; 
flesh melting, extremely jui- 
cy : of a rich, honeyed, aro- 
matic flavor Latter part of 
Sept. In a warm soil and 
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favorable season, it has no superior, but it varies. Ilardjr, 
and good bearer. Does not blight nor crack. Poorer m 
moist soil. Not well tested in orchard culture. Foreign. 

35. Frederic de Wurtemberg. Large j pyriform j deep 
yellow, crimson cheek ; -stalk an inch long, stout ; calyx 
large, open, in a shallow basin ; flesh white, melting, very 
juicy, sweet, and pleasant. ^Pretty good for* market. Lat- 
ter part of Sept. A good llearer. Rather variable, and 
often worthless. Foreign. 

36. Trescott. Medial ; roundish -obovate ; orange yel- 
low ; cinnamon blotches ; fine-grained, melting, juicy, of a 
pleasant saccharine flavor. 15 to last of Sept. Farm of 
Mr. Niles Trescott. Cranston, R. L — Eafon^ in Horticulturist, 
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37. Abbott. Medial; oblong-obovate j green, scarlet 
cheek ; melting, of a sprightly saccharine flavor. 15 to laat 
of Sept. Raised from seed by Mrs. Thomas Abbott, Provi- 
dence,R. I. -^ Eatortf in Horticulturist. 

38. Leech's Eingsessinq. Rather large ; obovate ; sea- 
green, patches of dark green j flesh rich, buttery, of delicate 
flavor. Latter part of Sept. Origin by Isaac Leech, King- 
sessing, near Philadelphia. 

39. Harvard, L'Epergne. Large ; long-pyriform ; rus- 
«ety yellow, brownish red cheek j stalk stout, obliquely set 
in a narrow cavity ; narrow basin ; flesh white, melting, 
juicy, of excellent flavor, but liable to rot at the core, if not 
picked early. Sept. 10 to Oct. 5. Almost first-rate, and a 
valuable market fruit, being a great grower, forming a large 
tree, and producing enormous crops. (Pages 28, 141.) But 
it comes in when pears and peaches are abundant, and it 
requires 15 or 16 years to come into bearing. 

40. Long Green, Mouth Water^ Verte Longue. Rather 
large j long-pyriform j green, many dots and specks j stem 
an inch long, set obliquely j scarcely a basin j flesh white, 
tender, very juicy, of a sweet, excellent flavor. 10 Sept. 
into Oct. A slow grower, but very productive, haidy, and 
one of the best old varieties, and but few new ones excel it. 
Succeeds well on the quince. 

41. CusHiNO, Hanners, Rather large; obovate; greem 
ish-yellow, red in the sun ; stalk medial, shallow basin ; flesh 
white, fine, melting, buttery, hardly first rate. Sept. 10 to 
Oct. 10. Verv hardy, slow grower, great bearer. Origin, 
Hingham. Hanners (origin, Boston) probably the same. 

42. Ananas. Medial; roundish-obovate ; yellow, tinge 
of red ; melting, delicious. Excellent. From Sept. 1 into 
Oct. So says Barry. Does well on the quince, roreign. 

43. Henry 4th. Small medial ; roundish; flattened at 
the eye ; greenish yellow ; rather coarse, melting, juicy, of 
a rich, perfumed flavor. Sept. 10th to Oct, Good bearer. 
Too small for market. Foreign. 

44. Capsheap. Medial; roundish-obovate; yellow, cin^ 
namon russet ; melting, juicy, rather puckeiy. Sept. and 
into Oct. A good grower, and great bearer. Origin, R. L 

45. DxTNHORE. Large ; long-obovate ; greenish, dots and 
specks of red russet ; flesh whitish, very melting, buttery, of 
a rich pleasant flavor. Sept. 10 and into Oct. Good ^wer, 
great bearer. Fruit varying from almost first-rate to msipjd 
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46. Flemish Beautt. (See frontispiece.) Large j obo- 
vate ; roughish, pale yellow, with marbling of light russet, 
brownish in the sun ; stalk I4 inches long, in a narrow 
cavity ; calyx open, in a small basin ; flesh yellowish- white, 
little coarse, melting, juicy, with a rich saccharine, musky 
flavor. Sept. into Oct. Gather rather early and ripen in 
the house ; sometimes good nearly ripened on the tree. In 
an open situation and warm soil, it comes up to a high 
state, and ranks among the best. Great grower, and bearer. 

47. Edwards's Elizabeth. Medial ; pyriform ; lemon- 
y^ellow; buttery, of a fine vinous flavor. Sept. 15th, and 
mto Oct. Gov. Edwards, of Ct., raised several seedlings, 
and this is one of the best. 

48. Hull. Medial; obovate; yellowish-green, much 
russet, rather coarse, melting, juicy, sweet, pleasant. Sept. 
15 and into Oct. Origin, Swansey. A different fruit has 
recently been shown as the Hull. YeUow, with a red cheek. 

49. RobssELET DE Rheihs. Small; obovate; yellowish- 
green, brownish-red and russet specks in the sun; stalk 
rather long, set without any depression ; full at the calyx : 
flesh breaking, sweet, rich and aromatic. Latter part ot 
Sept. Foreign. 

50. Paradise de Axttoicne. Large; pyriform: dull 
yellow, much bright russet ; stem li| inches long ; snallow 
basin ; rather coarse, melting, of a rich, sprightly, perfumedj 
delicious flavor. Last of Sept. and Oct. New and promis- 
ing, excellent in growth, production and quality. Foreign. 

51. Belle et Bonne. Large, roundish; pale yellow; 
coarse, tender, sweet, pleasant. Second-rate. Last of Sept. 
A great bearer, and pretty good for market. Foreign. 

52. Williams's Early. Small medial ; obovate ; yellow ; 
crimson cheek ; melting, juicy, rich, sugary, and excellent. 
Last of Sept. and into Oct. Good grower, great bearer. By 
Mr. A. D. Williams, Roxbury, Ms. 

53. Eyewood. Rather small ; flat ; yellowish-green, 
specks of greenish russet; tender, juicy, of a rich acid 
flavor. Varies from excellent to poor. Latter part of Sept. 
and into Oct. Vigorous and productive. Foreign. 

54. Adams. Small ; roundish-obovate ; deep yellow, 
russet patches ; rather coarse, melting, tender, juicy, of a 
pleasant aromatic flavor. Latter part of Sept. to 15 Oct. A 
good grower, great bearer. Nearly first-rate. Origin, 
Quincy. 
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55. Andrews, Armory j Gibson. 
(^Dotted Outline.) Large ; pyriform j 
yellowish-green, dull red cheek, few 
dots ; stem an inch long, set on a 
crumpled end, calyx open, 
in a deep basin ; flesh 
greenish-white, melting, 
very juicy, with an excel- 



Bose^ 



lent spicy, vinous flavor. 
15 Sept. to 15 Oct. Tree 
hardy, a good grower and 
great bearer. It requires 
high culture to bring the 
fruit to perfection, and 
then it is 
almost first- 
rate, but va- 
riable. Ripen 
pretty well on 
the tree. Na- 
tive of this 
vicinity. Ives 
says that on 
his (sandy 
loam) soil, it 
is among the 
best of native 
pears. Pin- 
neo says that 
in that (north- 
ern) region, 
it does not 
ripen well. \ \ 
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56. BeurreBosc. Large; 
p3rriform, tapering almost to 
a point ; rough, dark yellow 
ground, mostly cinnamon 
russet ; slight red in the sun j 
stalk long, medial, curved j 
caljp: small, in a shallow 
basin 3 flesh white, melting, 
buttery, with a rich delicious 
flavor, slightly perfumed. 
Sept. 15 and Oct. Rather 
slow grower and moderate 
bearer; hence not profitable 



for market. Fruit uniformly good, and of the highest char- 
acter. Should be double-worked on the quince. Foreign. 

57. Chelmsford. Large ; pyriform ; deep yellow, bright 
red cheek ; flesh white, crisp, saccharine. Second-rate. Good 
for stewing. Good grower, great bearer. 1st ol Oct. Native 
14* 
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58. Sbokil, New York Red 
Cheek, (Dotted Outline.) 

Small ; obovate ; yellowish- 
brown, russet red cheek ; stalk 
short, in a slight basin ; flesh 
whitish, melting, 
batteiy, very jui- 
cy, of a sweet, 
nch, spicy, las- 
doos flavor. Gen- 
erally considered 
the very best. 
Some prefer a 
more vinous fla- 
vor. Last of Sept. 
and Oct. Hardy, 
slow grower, great 
bearer. Needs 
high culture. Does 
not grow well on 
the quince. Ernst 
has raised fine 
specimens on the 
mountain ash, and 
the largest he ever 
saw were from ai 
tree on a thorn | 
root. It does bet 
ter on the apple 
than other kinds. 
The fruit is larger, 
but poorer. 



\ 



59. LouisB BoN DB Jebsbt. 
Large j pyriform ; smooth, pale 
green, brownish-red in the sun, 
numerous large gray dots^ stalk 
an inch long, curved, set obliquely, 
without depression; calyx o^n, 
in a shallow basin ; flesh greenish- 
white, melting, very juicy, of a rich 
and excellent flavor, as good as 
the Bartlett. Last of Sept. and 
Oct. For hardiness, growtn, pro- 
duction, uniform fairness, and ex- 
cellence, this fifuit is very promis- 



ing. Does well on the quince. Foreign. 

60. Hbathcot. Medial ; obovate ; lemon-yellow, a little 
russet, slight brown in the sun ; stem stout, obliquely set in 
a small csvity ; narrow, shallow basin ; melting, buttery, 
iuiey, of a sprightly vinous flavor. Last of Sept. and Oct. 
Ilardv, thrifty, moderate bearer. Gov. Gore's garden. 
Waltham, Ms. 
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6i. Jalousie. Rather large ; short pyriform ; deep ms- 
sety raddy in the sun; sweet and pleasant. Secona-rate. 
Oct. 1st. Great bearer, fruit very fair. Good for market. 

62. Watertown. Rather large ; roundish-ovate ; pale- 
yellow^ patches of russet, slight blush in the sun ; stem short, 
stout I flesh very tender, melting, juicy, sub-acid, luscious. 
Last of Sept. and Oct. Nearly first-rate, and it may be val- 
uable, as it is hardy, vigorous, productive. Watertown, Ms. 

63. Bon Crstien Fond ante. Rather large: roundish- 
oblong; pale green; very juicy, melting, ricn, delicious 
flavor. Almost first to second-rate. Oct. Foreign. 

64. Capiumont. Large medial ; rather long-turbinate ; 
clear yellow, cinnamon specks ; flesh fine, melting, battery, 
sweet, pleasant. Oct. A good grower, great bearer in all 
seasons and soils ; apt to crack, rot, and be sistringent. 

65. Surpass VmaALiEu or Virgalouse. Rather large ; 
obovate ; lemon-yellow, pale blush full in the sun ; flesh 
yellowish-white, fine, melting, juicy, of a rich, sugary, 
delicious, aromatic flavor. Oct. Vigorous and good bearer. 
Equal to old St. Michael or White Doyenne. Origin traced 
to Parmenter's nursery, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

66. Kino Edward. Large ; pyriform ; yellow j melting, 
buttery. Oct. Often poor and puckery. 

67. Beurre Van Si a rum. Large j pyriform; yellow, 
seldom a red tinge; melting, juicy, sweet, and pleasant. 
Oct. Popular in some parts of the West. Foreign. 

68. Brown Beurre. Large ; long-obovate ; yellowish- 
green, russet, and reddish-brown in the sun ; melting, but- 
tery, very juicy, with a high sub-acid vinous flavor, admired 
by a few men, and disliked by most women and children. 
Oct. Very uncertain, especially in the North. Liable to 
crack. Best on the quince, and trained in a warm location. 
Bad grower, poor bearer. Foreign. 

69. Bezi de Montiunt. Medial ; obovate ; yellowish- 
green ; melting, juicy, of a sweet musky flavor. Oct. Re- 
sembles Unbaniste, and almost as good. Foreign. - 

70. CoMPTE de Lamy. Small ; roundish-obovate ; yel- 
low, red cheek ; fine, melting, lauttery, sweet, delicious. 
Oct. Better on the quince. 

7L Oliver's Russet. Rather small; nearly obovate; 
yellow, mostly cinnamon russet ; melting, juicy, of a rich, 
sweet aromatic flavor. Oct. Vis:orous and productive. 
Rather small for market. By Mr. J. P. OUver, Lynn, Ms. 
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72. Botfuh, Medial ; f'**-*. 

long-obovate j "yellow, with v*'-,, ^ 
thick specks and patches of ^ 

red and russet in the sun; 
stem short, thick, in a slight 
cavity ; calyx small, open, in 
a small basin ; flesh white, 
melting, tender, juicy, with a 
fine spicy flavor. > 

Varymgfromal- 
most first to sec- ./* 



Buffum, 



ond-rate ; gen- 
erally i^od. 
A good, upright 
grower and great i 
bearer, and one / 
of the most val- f 
uable and sala- f 
ble orchard I 
pears. Raised I 
by David Buf- • 
fum, Newport, \ 
R. I., from a ' 
seed of St. Mi- 
chael, which it 
resembles. 



73. Fulton. {Dotted Out- 
line.) Small medial j flattish- 
round ; cinnamon russet ; stem 
rather long, slim, in a narrow 
cavity ; calyx open, in shallow 
uneven basin ; flesh white, 
tender, rather juicy, of a sweet, 
sprightly, pleasant flavor ; very 
salable, as it is uniformly fair 
and good. A good grower and 
great bearer, and very hardy ; 
it is one of the best pears for 



\ 
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orchard culture in the North. Oct. and into Nov. Ripen 
in the house. Origin, farm of Mrs. Fulton, Topsham, Me. 

74. Maria Louise. Rather large; long-pyriform, one- 
sided ; yellow, much light russet in the sun ; stalk 1^ inches 
long, set obliquely with little or no cavity ; calyx small, in a 
narrow plaited basin ; flesh white, melting, very buttery, 
with a rich saccharine and vinous flavor. Oct. and into 
Nov. It varies from first-rate to poor. Apt to crack in 
N. England, and is very uncertain. It succeeds well in the 
Middle States, and in the West. A bad grower from the 
ground. Good bearer. Louise Bon do Jersey is preferred. 
Foreign. 

75. Petre. Large medial ; obovate ; pale yellow, some 
greenish russet ; fine, melting, buttery, of a high perfumed 
flavor. Oct. and Nov. Slow grower, good l)earer. Origin, 
Philadelphia. 
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76. Swan's ORANas, Onondaga. Very large: long-obo- 
vate ; smooth, golden yellow, russet specks, tinged with light 
red in the sirn ; stem an inch long, stout, curved, set oblique- 
Iv m a slight cavity ; calyx small, close, in a small basin ; 
flesh while, fine, melting, very juicy, rich sub-acid, 
aromatic flavor, but hardly flrst quality ; or varying from 
nearly first to second-rate. Oct. and into Nov. Ttee hardy, 
vigorous, and a great bearer. As it combines many excel- 
lencesy it is regarded as one of the best. Origin, farm of Mr. 
Curtis, Farmington, Ct., whence a grail was carried to Onon- 
daga, N. Y.; there propagated, and lately disseminated. 
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77. White Dotenwb, 
ViRoour,ousE, St. Michael 
of N. England, Virga- 
liea of New York, But- 
ter Pear of Pennsylva- 
nia. (Dotted Outline.) 
( Rather large ; obovate ; clear pale yel- 
low, with small dots • a red cheek, full in 
the sun ; stalk an inch long, stout, in a 
small cavity ; calyx small, in a shallow, 
finely plaited basin ; flesh white, fine 
texture, meUin?:, very buttery, of a rich, 
high, delicious flavor. Oct. and into Nov. 
Many regard this pear as a standard of 
excellence ; many others prefer the Seckel. 
It is perfectly hardy in tree and fruit, and 
^ first-rate in quality, in the Middle and 
\ Western States, in yrestern N. Y., and in 
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the lenon of Baltimore ; but it generally blasts and cracks 
in N. England, on the sea-coast, yet it still flourishes in the 
interior. Where uncertain, it does better on the quince. 

78. NiFOLEON. Rather large ; obtuse-p3rriform ; greenish 
pale-yellow, deeper in the sun, sometimes a red tinge ; stem 
rather short, rather stout, in a slight depression ; basin of 
moderate depth ; flesh whitish, coarse, melting, extremely 

§' icy, of a sprightly, slight acid, delicious flavor. Oct. and 
or. Sometimes excellent, but rather late and uncertain in 

this region, excepting in 
r warm soil and locations. 
Better further south. Does 
well on quince or pear. 
y\/ *Ripen m a warm room. 
Foreign. 
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79. Urbanistb. (Dotted Outline.) 
Rather large ; obovate, inclining to 
pyramidal j smooth, pale yellow, 
gray dots, and a Uttle russet ; stalk 
short, stout, a broad basin; calyx 
small, in a narrow cavity; flesh 
white, melting, buttery, very juicy, of 
a rich, delicious, peculiar, perfumed 
flavor. Oct. and Nov. Hardy, a 
moderate grower and bearer, and 
one of the best. It resembles the 
White Doyenne, which has failed 
in some sections. Cabot, after 
long experience, recommends this 
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one of the surest and best for general culture. Long in 
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• 
coming into bearing on the pear stock. Floorishes double* 
worked on the quince. Foreign. 

80. Beubrs d£ Ajijou. Large medial ; obovate greepish,- 
3rellow, a little russet; flesh whitish, fine, buttery, with n 
rich, sprightly, vinous, sub-acid flavor. Oct. and Nov. New, 
fine, and promising. Vigorous and productive. Foreign. 

81. Hajtcon's Incompakable. Large medial; roundish; 
obovate ; yellowish-green, with pale brown and russet spots 
and paUches : melting, buttery, of a pleasant vinons flavor. 
Oct., Nov. Foreign. 

82. Van Mons Leon le Clebc. Large ; oblong-obovate ; 
pale greeniiih-yellow, mingled with brown, sUght russet near 
the stalk ; stem rather long and stout ; set obliquely, with a 
slight cavity ; calyx small, in a shallow basin ; flesh yellow- 
ish-white, melting, buttery, with a rich sweet flavor. Vary- 
ing from nearly first-rate to second-rate. Oct. and Nov. 
Very liable to canjcer in wood and blast in fruit. It has been 
rated too high. Moderate grower and great bearer. Does 
best on the quince. Foreign. 

83. Calhoun. Medial j obovate ; pale yellow, pale red 
in the sun ; melting, juicy, of a rich vinou^ flavor. Last of 
Oct. By Gov. Edwards. 

84. Bishop's Thumb. Bather large ; long, narrow, taper- 
ing much ; yellowish-green ; melting, juicy, of a pleasant 
favor. Last of Oct. Hardly first-rate. Foreign. 

85. QiTSEN OF THE Low CouNTBiEs. Large ; pyriform ; 
yellow, beautiful red in the sun; stalk long, curved, no 
depression ; flesh melting, juicy, pleasant vinous. Not first- 
rate. Last of Oct. Foreign. 

86. Thompson. Medial; obovate; lemon-yellow, little 
russet ; melting, buttery, of a rich, sugary flavor. Last of 
Oct. and Nov. Foreign. 

87. Gbay Doyenne, Doyenne Gris, Doyenne Boussouck.* 
Besembles White Doyenne ; more round ; much cinnamon 
russet ; little later and better. Rich cinnamon flavor. 
Latter part of Oct. and Nov. Esteemed in New York. It 
blasts in the east ; also in northern O. 

88. Ble£CK£r'8 Meadow. Small medial : roundish ; yellow, 
crimson in the sun ; flesh firm, with a hign musky fragrance 
and spicy flavor. Excellent for cooking, some like its flavor for 
eating. Nov. A great grower and good bearer. Origin, Pa, 

89. FiauB. Large medial; pyriform; greenish, russet 
patches, dull red in the sun ; rather coarse, melting, rich, 
sweet brisk flavor. Nov. Foreign. 

• Dovmne Bouuouek Is a distinct and promiainff variety, reflembling 
WkiU boyetme in appeannoe, quality, and time of ripening. 
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90. Dix. (Dotted Outline.) Large ; pyriform ; golden 
yellow, with dots and patches of russet, and a red tinge in 
the sun ; stem xbedial length, thick at each end, set obliquely 
in a slight depression ; calyx small, in a slight basin ; flesh 
a little coarse, melting, juicy, of a rich, sugary. Champagne 
flavor; with a fine aroma. Last of Oct. and into Dec. One 
of the most splendid and excellent of all pears, when perfect, 

selling at enor- 
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mous prices of 
82 per dozen, 
and one tree pro- 
duced $47 worth 
at one crop j yet 
one of the most 
uncertain of all 
pears. In light 



\ 



soils it generally cracks and 
blasts, and often on strong moist 
soils. On the pear it is gener- 
ally 12 or 16 years in coming 
into bearing, and then bears 
sparsely for some years. Very 
hardy, good grower. It does 
well double-worked on the 
quince, and bears earlier. Ori- 
gin, the estate of Madam Dix, 
Boston. 

91. Vicar of Winefisld, 
Clion of Kennck, Monsieur le 
Curtt Bourgermester incorrectly, 
of some. Very large; long 
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pjrrilbrm ; pale yellow brown, fall in the sun ; stem 1| 
inches long, slender, obliquely set without cavity; slisnt 
basin ; flesh greenish-white, coarse, juicy, sometimes of a 
pleasant lively flavor. Excellent for cooking ; for the des* 
sen, varying from pretty good to second-rate. Nov. to Jan. 
Ripen in close boxes, m a warm room. Does well on the 
qnmce. As it is hardy, a great grower, and enormous beaieri 
the fruit lar^e, fair, 
and it comes m when 
pears are scarce, it is 
one of the most profit- 
able for the marlcet or 
home consumption. 
Requires a warm lo- 
cation, and a long 
warm season. 






92. Oswego Beurre, Read's Seed- 
ling, (Dotted Outline.) Rather 
large; ovalK>bovate; greenish-yellow, 
mottled with russet; stem sh^ ana 
stout, in a deep cavity; shallow 
basin : flesh tender, melting, juicy, of 
a briw saccharine, and ^ghtly acid 
flavor. Nov. to mid-winter. Vigor* 
oos, and a i»txligk>u8 and c(»stant 
bearer. Newly introdueed, but prom- 
ises to be one of the most profitable. 
Raised by Mr. Walter Read, Osweeo, 
N. Y. Our outline is taken from the 
Horticulturist. 

93. Bbubbs DDL. (iMrger OMm.} ^* 
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Large ; obtuse-pyriform to oborate ; lemon or orange-yeQofW, 
marbled with russet, large brown dots; stem rather long, 
stoat, in an uneven cavity ; flesh whitish, rather coarse, half 
melting, rich, sugary, and delicious. When perfect is first- 
rate, but often insipid or astringent, being difficult to ripen. 
Bather apt to crack. It requires a warm location, high 
vulture and warm season in the North. More certain in the 
Middle States and in the West. Best on qumce. Foreign. 

94. Duchess de Anooulsme. Extremely large ; long- 
obovate, uneven knotty surface ; dull greenish-yellow, much 
spotted and spangled with russet ; stalk 1 to 2 inches, stout, 
m a deep cavity ; caljrx in a knotty basin ; flesh white, but- 
tery, juicy, of a rich, excellent flavor. Nov. and Dec. On 
the quince, in a warm soil and location, it is of splendid size 
and nearly first-rate quality, but under adverse circumstances, 
poor and insipid. Not good for a standard, nor fit for orchard 
culture. Does better further South. Foreign. 

95. FoRELLB, Trout Pear, Medial ^ loog-obovate ; lemon- 
yellow, deep red, and crimson specks m the sun : fine, melt- 
m^, oi a nch, slightly vinous flavor. Nov. till Jan. Not 
suted to the North. Tree blights in 0. Foreign. 

WisTSR Feabs. 

96. M'LAuaHuir. Medial; obovate; rough, brownish- 
yellow, red in the sun ; stem three-quarters of an inch long ; 
shallow basin ; flesh a little coarse at the core, melting, juicy, 
of a rich pleasant flavor, varying from almost first to second- 
rate. Latter part of Nov. to Jan. Very hardy in tree and 
fruit Foor grower from the ground. Grows and bears well 
on a standard, and the fruit is very Sail. Origin, Me. 

97. St. Oermaiic. Large; pyriform; yellowish-green, 
tinged with brown ; a little gritty, melting, sweet, pleasant 
flavor. Latter part of Nov. to Jan. In the North it is poor, 
unless sheltered in towns or cities. It is also poor in old 
settledplaces. In new lands and mild climates it is valua- 
ble, rareign. 

98. Fringe's St. Gbrmaiit. Medial^ oval-obovate ; green, 
mostly covered with brownish russet, reddish in the sun ; 
stem 1| inches long, in a slight cavity ; calyx large, open, 
in a slight basin ; melting, juicy, a blending of sweetish and 
rather vinous flavor. Last Nov. to Jan. Great bearer, and 
firuit ripens well. Origin, Flushing, N. Y. 
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98. Lbwis. (Dotted Outline.) Small 
medial ; obovate-turbinate; skin thick, 
roagh, yellowish pale green, with rus- 
setty specks ; stem long, slender, in a 
slight or no depression ; calyx large, 
spread open in a slight 
basin ; flesh whitish, 
rather coarse, melting, 
juicy, with a fine rioi 
flavor. Va- 
ries with soil 
and season, 
from very 
good to in- 
sipid. Very 
hardy, good 
grower, and 
great bearer. 
Needs rich, 
moist soil, 
and high 
culture. Lat- 
ter part of 
Nov. to Jan. 
Adapted to { 
orchard cul- 
ture. Ori- 
gin, Roxbu- 




99. Bbttk&b db Assm- 
HERO. Large ; obovate ; 
narrowing much to the 
stem ; skin thick, uneven, 
yellow, many spots of light 
russet ; stem short, stout, 
and fleshy, set obliquely; 
calyx small, in a deep basin ; 
flesh while, melting, buttery, 
very juicy, of a rich, spir- 
ited, sub-acid, vinous flavor 
Rather variable. Latter 
part of Nov. into Jan. 
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Keep m close boxes. Hardy and productive. It fails in the 
light soils of Salem. Those who prefer a smart Champagne 
flavor, call this the best winter pear. Good on the quince 
or pear. Foreign. 

100. Cross. Medial ; roundish ; bright-yellow, red cheeks ; 
melting, juicy, of a sweet, rich flavor, perfumed. Latter 

Krt of Nov. to Jan. Good bearer. By Mr. Cross, Ncw- 
ryport. Hovey. 

101. Columbia. Large : roundish-obovate j very smooth, 
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r, golden-yeUow, orange tinge, full in the sun, gray dots; 

stem rather loxig, slender, set obliquely in a narrow cavi^ \ 
calyx medial, in a slight basin ; flesh white, little coarse^ 
mating, juicy, of a rich aromatic flavor. Latter part of 
Not. to Jan. Vigorous, very productive, the fruit very hand- 
some, and pronusing for the Middle Region of our country, 
but in N. England we find that it wants character, the same 
in Western N. Y. Origin, Westchester Co., near N. Y. dty. 

102. WiNTEa Nelis. Medi- /-v^ 
al ; ronndish-obovate ; rou^h, -^ \ 
gravish-yeUowish-green, with .• \ \ 
darker green, and patches of [^ \ \ 
brownijm-nisset ; stem rather 
l(mg, slim, in a narrow cavity ; 
calyx open, in a shallow basin ; 
fletm whitish, fine^ melting, very 
jui<^, of a 
rich saccha- 
rine, highly 
luscious fla- 
vor, and mus- 
ky perfume. 
t)ec. and Jan. 
Hardy, good 
grower and / / 
productive; ^ ^ 
and Iruit gen- 
erally, good. 
The ©est win- 
ter pear for 
those who 
prefer a sweet 
luscious fla- 
vor. It has 
been flourish- 
ing every* 
whe]?e, but 
Cabot says 
that recently 
it blasts in some locations. Good on the quince. Foreigii. 

104. Chaumontbl. Large ; long-obovate j rough, yellow- 
ish, russet and red in the sun ; melting, buttery, sugarr- 
pleasant perfume. Last of Nov. into Feb. Better oti the 
quince. Hard to ripen. Foreign. 



103. Passe Colmae. Rather 
large; obtuse-pyriform, varying 
to obovate ; yellow, much brown 
russet ; buttery, rich, sweet, aro- 
matic flavor. Last of Nov. and 
into Jan. Hardy, vigorous, and 
bears too freely. One of the 
finest sweet pears in its season, 
when in perfection, but difficult 
to ripen. Same in Western N. 
Y. jBetter for a warm garden. 
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105. Lawrekcb. Tolerably large ; obovate, tapering to 
a blunt end ; lemon-yellow, patches of greenish-brown, rus- 
set aroond the stem and eye ; stem medial, stout, in a large 
cavity ^ caljrx large, open, m a large, furrowed basin ; flesh 
yellowish-white, melting, juicy, of a rich, sugary, ezeellmt 
flavor. Nov. into Feb. New, promises to be a good 
standard variety ; but probably better adapted to the Middle 
B^on than to the North. Moderate growth, fruit hardy. 
Origin, Flushing, N. Y. 

106. Glout Morceau. Rather large; oval-obovate ; 
greenish-yellow, brownish patches ; stem rather long and 
slender, in a small cavity ; calyx open, in rather deep basin ; 
flesh white, fine, melting, battery, of a rich saeehanne 
flavor. Dec. and Jan. Cracks in li^t soils. Pond, who 
succeeds with almost every kind, says very poor bearer. 
For the amateur rather than for the ordiard. Foreign. 

107. EcHASSERT, Ambrette improperly. Small medial; 
loundish-obovate ; yellow; stalk rather long, in a narrow 
savity ; calyx open, almost level ; melting, buttery, sweet 
amd pleasant. Winter. Uniformly good, and remarkably 
haidy and productive. Foreign. 

108. Knight's Monarch. Large ; obovale ; yellowish- 
txirown, red in the sun, gray dots ; stem short ; shallow basin ; 
melting, buttery, of a rich, brisk, delidoos, musky flavor. 
JjftSt of Nov. to Feb. Vigorous and productive. Promising^ 
but not tested here. English. 

109. Easter Beurre. Rather large ; roundish-obovate ; 
dsLrk yellowish-green, specks of russet, browni^ full in the 
sun ; stem shatt, blunt, in an abrupt cavity ; calyx small, in 
a broad, shallow, plaited basin ; flesh white, fine, melting, 
buttery, of a rich, sweet, and excellent flavor, when perfect, 
biit it seldom ripens well, even in sheltered locations. Dec. 
to May. Much improved on the quince. Foreign. 

110. Beurre de Ranz. Medial; obtuse-pyriform ; dark 
gieen, russet specks ; stalk medial, in a slight depressk>n ; 
slight basin; melting, juicy, of a rich, excellent flavor. 
tak. of winter and into spring. Ripens not well in the 
North. Better in the Middle States. Esteemed in the 
West. Foreign. 

111. WiLHELMiNE. Medial; obovate; gieeniBh-yellow, 
gray weeks, red tinge in the sun; stalk rather long, in a 
slight depression ; calyx large, on a level, or slight projec- 
tion; flesh melting, buttery, juicy, and sugary. Feb. to 
B(Uy. New and not tested. Foreign. 
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Bleecker's Meadow and * Vicar of Winkfield, alreac^ 
described, are amone the very finest cooking pears, and they 
are remarkably hardy; vigorous, and productive. 

112. Harrison Fall. Large; short p3rriform; greenish- 
yellow; stem an inch long, obliquely set; flesh coarse^ 
sweetish, excellent for cooking. Oct. But little known 
here. Ives raises fine specimens. 

113. OwsN. Medial ; roundish-oval ; dark green. Oct., 
Nov., Dec. One of the finest cooking pears in its season, 
flesh tender^ delicious, and finely colored. Hardy, vigorous, 
and productive. Garden of Mr. John Owen, Cambridge. 
Doubtless a native of this region, and well adapted to more 
northern climates. 

114. Catalac. Extremely large; turbinate; yellow, 
dotted with brown, brownish-red in the sun ; flesh hard and 
rough ; for cooking only, very good, and a beautiful color 
when cooked. Nov. to Feb. Foreign. 

115. FouNn. Large ; pyriform ; yellowish-green, with a 
dull brown cheek ; stem loQg, stout ; slight basin ; flesh 
firm, good for baking, stewing or preserving, excelling the 
Iron pear. Oct. to May. Very vigorous and productive, 
but the tree is not very healthy in N. England, and the fruit 
blasts a little. It does better for the South, and here many 
cultivators prefer it to the Iron pear. 

116. Iron Fear, Black Pear of Worcester, Large ; long- 
ot)ovate ; skin thick, rough, green, much dark russet ; fle3i 
hard, coarse ; merely a poor cookmg pear, being difficult to 
cook, and then not 'excellent. Once popular m market, bi:^ 
of late not very salable. "Winter. Great bearer. 

117. Uvedalb's St. Germain. Very large ; pyriform ; 
yellowish-green, with a brown cheek ; stem medial, 
obliquely, and rather deeply set ; deep basin ; flesh hard ana 
astringent. Good for cooking. Winter and early spring. 
Bather tender for this climate. 

118. Winter Frank Real. Medial; roundish; yellow, 
specks of russet brown, brownish cheek. Flesh film ; good 
tor cooking. Winter and into spring. Foreign. 

119. Easter Bbr&amot. Large medial; roundish-ob(W 
Tate ; pale yellow ; flesh white, crisp, juicy, and meMng, of 
a sprightly flavor, and fine for cooking. Fordgn. 
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TABLB OF PSABS, 

In order of ripening. (Page 11.) 

Summer Pears, 

Madeleine, July 25 to Aog. 10 

Jargonelle. . . . ^ . . Aug. 6 '* Aug. 20 

Zoar Seedling, « «« « u n 

Osband's Summer, . . . Aug. 10 " " 80 

Bloodgood, *' 12 " Sept. 6 

Muskingum, «» 16 « •• « 

Moyamensing, " 12 " " •* 

Juhenne « is " " « 

Belle of Brussels, ...«""«« « 

Dorr. M c» « u M 

Rostiezer, « 20 " " 10 

Wadleigh, « « « a u 

Summer Prank Real, . . «« «« « «« « 

Tyson u u u u u 

Dearborn's Seedling, . . " " « « « 

Osbom, u n tt u « 

Pall Peon. 

St. Ghislain, Sept. 1 to Sept. 20 

Bartlett '^ " « *<^ 25 

Wilbur, it tt tt u u 

Pratt, « a 11 cc m 

Golden Bcurre of Bilboa, " " " •« « 
Knight's Seedling, ... « «« " « « 
Stevens's Genesee, ... " 10 " Oct. 
Washington, ..... '[ *< " " 
Belle Lucrative, .... Latter part of Sept. 
Gansel's Bereamot, . . " " " " 
Frederic de Wurtemberg, " " " «* 

Harvard, Sept. 10 to Oct. 5. 

Long Green, «c i« c» « « 

Gushing, tt ti tt u tt 

Flemish Beauty, tt tt u tt tt 

Paradise de Automne, ... " « " « " 

Eyewood, " " " " " 

Adams Last of Sept. 

Andrews " " " 

Beurre Bosc " " " 

Seckel, ... • . . . Last of Sept., and Oct. 
Louise Bon do Jersey, " " " " ** 
Heathcol. ..,...««« ** " 
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LIST OF PSAB8, 



In order of ripening. (See page 11.) 



I!\mU Peon, 

Tresoott, Last of Sapt 

Abbott, • " «* *' 

Brown Benrre, ••... OcL 1 

Jalousie, Oct. i 

Surpass Virgalieu, ** ** 

Beurre Van Marum, *' ** 

Buffum, " « 

Fulton, Oct. into Nor. 

Marie Louise, ** ** ** 

White Doyenne, ** 

Swan's Oran^, *< 

Beurre de Anjott, " 

Urbaniste, ** 

Napoleon, ** 

Van Mens. Leon le Clerc, . . " 

Bishop's Thumb, Last of Oct. 

Queen of the Low Countries, . . " " " 

Gray Doyenne, . • " ** Nor. 

Bleecker's Meadow, " " " 

Dix, Not. 

Ficar 0/ Winkfield Oct. into Dec 

Duchess de Angouleme, .... Nov. to Jan. 

Oswego Beurre, " " *« 

Beurre Diel, Not. to winter. 
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Winter Peon, 

M'Langhlin, Last Not. to Jaa. 

Le^{s , « M (cu 

St. GCTmain,' '. « « «* « 

Cross, «» «* " « 

Columbia, « *• « «« 

Prince Sl Germain, .... ** •* " " 

Beurre deAremberg ** « «« « 

Chaumontel, « " « Pteb. 

Lawrence, " ** •* •• 

Glout Morceau, Dec. and Jan. 

Winter Nelis, " " «• 

Passe Colmar, . " «« «« 

Bchassery, Winter. 

Knight's Monarch, Jan. and Feb. 

Easter Beurre Dec. to May. 

Beurre de Ranz, .... Winter and Sprinf. 
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The Summer Pean^ Zoat Seedling, Osband's Sammor, 
Muskingum, Moyamensing, and Osborn, are new and promising, 
but not well tested here, and some of them are but little known 
■nywhere. 

The FhlL Pratt, Tresoot, Abbot, Paradise- de Automne, 
Wilbur, Hull, Swan's Orange. Knight's Seedling, Oswego 
Benrre, and Lawrence, have not been well tested. 

The WmteTf Columbia, and M'Lauehlin, are but little known. 

Ebnst reoonunends Madeleine, Julienne, Bartlett, Osborn, 
Summer Colmar, Washington, Dovenne Gray, Flemish Beauty, 
Seckel, Duchess de Angouleme, Beurre Diel, Louise Bonne de 
Jersey. 

KiETLAND AND Elliott recommeud the following Tarieties. 

SuMMBR. For the Garden — Madeleine, Dearborn's Seedling, 




ling, (£.,) Summer Frank Real. 

Fall. For the Garden — Louise Bon de Jersey, Beurre Bosc. 
Ananas de Ete, Kirtland's Beurre. Marie Louise, Rousselet ot 
Kheims, (K.,) Honey, (E.,) Seckel, Stevens's Genesee, Gansell's 
Borgamot, Heathcot, "Beurre Diel, White Doyenne, Gray Doyenne, 
IMz. For Market, add Frederic de Wurtenberg, Bezi ae Ia 
Motte, Napoleon, Coit's Beurre, Beurre Van Marum, Duchess 
de Anigouleme. Many others — such as Belle Lucrative, An- 
drews, &c., have not Deen well tested. 

WxNTBR. For the Garden — Winter Nells, Beurre de Arem- 
berg, Lewis, Beurre de Ranz, Easter Beurre. For Market^ add 
Cbaomontel, Uvedale's St. Germain. Columbia, and many 
others, not fairly tested. 

The Pomo logical Convkntiovt, at Buffalo, recommend as 
fifst-rate, for general culture, Dearborn's Seedling, Tyson, Ros- 
tiezer, Giolden Beurre of Bilboa, Bartlett, Louise Bon de Jersey. 
Benne de Aremberg, Gioat Morcean. Stevens's Genesee, and 
Andrews, nearly first-rate. Bloodgood fine on light soils. 

'Ths National Convention of Fruit Growers recom* 
mend Madeleine, Dearborn's Seedling, Bloodgood, Tyson, 
Golden Beurre of Bilboa, Bartlett, Seckel, Flemish Beauty, 
Beurre Bosc, Winter Nelis. For Particular LocatumSj White 
Doyenne, Gray Doyenne. 

0ARET recommends, Summer — Madeleine, Osband's Summer. 
Bloodgood, Dearborn's Seedling, Summer Franc Real, Belle oi 
Bnissels, Bartlett. 

Autumn. Seckel, White Doyenne, Gray (or Red) Doyenne, 
Countess de Lunay, Louise Bon de Jersey, Paquency, Ananas, 
Beurre Diel, Duchess de Angouleme, Oswego Beurre, Swan's 
Orange, Beurre Bosc. 

Winter. Chaumontel, Winter Nelis, Glout Morceau, Beurr« 
de Aremberg, Vicar of Winkfield (for cooking.) 
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THE PEACH, (Aptsgdalusptrska.) 



The Feach is a neUire of the wann climate of Perma. 
Thr tree is small, of a low, spreading Cinn- (page 184,) 
with limber branches, long, narrow, serrated leaves, naa 
pink blossoms, thai appear before the leaves. The fruit, 
externally, is less distiuctly marked than most other speden. 
In maoy lands there is a general sameness in size, form, 
and color; aiid the size, color, and qualit;,of the same van- 
eties,vary greatly, from cuhure and other causes. On the 
same tree, on<> specimen will be of the greatest excellence, 
another iiisipid, or unpleasant. 

The tree is short-lived, but it is of rapid growth, and 
bears early. We have aeeti many fltie specimens of fruit 
•'—•— "° months from plawing the seed, yet it gener- 



is the first good crop is the last. 
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The peach floiuishes finely in the Middle and Western 
States ; it has been extended fiir south ; and north to the 
states of Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine, and in the 
souUiem parts of these States it is cultivated to some ex- 
tent. By due care in raising fine, hardy, early varieties 
from seed, true to their kind, and a judicious selection of 
soil and locatic«i, the culture of this delicious fruit may be 
extended, in a small way, to the northern part of the U. 
States, and other regions in the same latitude. 

Although we have been in the finest peach regions, we 
never tasted better finit than. in N. England — even in 
Maine^ and some specimens 10 mches round. We have 
seen, m this section, as large peaches as we have accounts 
of in any part of the world, some 12 or 13 inches in cir- 
cumference, and of the highest quality. We have seen 
some sold at 93.00 per dozen. Yet the peach is very uncer- 
tain in N. England, and somewhat precarious in other 
parts of the country, being injured in bud and blossom by 
sadden changes of weather. 

In New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, are extensive 
peach orchards, m some cases containing 20,000 trees, and 
yielding 5, 10, or 15,000 dollars from a single plantation. 
In all parts of itte country, the buds are liable to be killed, 
which causes a failure, and occasionally a hard winter kills 
off most of the old trees, which are easily replaced by new 
ones. 

Uses. The peach is used mostly for the dessert, and is 
one of the most luscious of all firmts. being, when perfectly 
ripened on the tree, and eaten soon, wholesome, refreshing, 
and nourishing. It is strongly diuretic, and rather laxative. 
Baw peaches, of a fine qiudity, with a little sugar, are a 
^eat luxurVji and a good substitute for butter, meats, ^. 
reaches and milk are delicious. They make superior pre* 
serves. The finest we ever tasted were made of maple 
sugar and j^eaches. Though ^transient in their fresh state, 
they are dned and saved long, and transported any desira-. 
hie distance. In ice, they have been earned, in their fresh 
state, to distant parts of the world, in fine condition. 

Soil and Locatioit. The peach will flourish in any friable 
soil, under good culture, but the best soil is a light and rather 
dry loam. It succeeds well with good, deep culture, and 
suitable manure, on light, sandy, and gravelly soils ; but in 
sach cases it is necessary to guard against severe drought by 
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manQTes. inducing moistare, frequent stirring ^ soil, mokli- 
ingy or by all these advantages. Any soil suitable for Indian 
com is adapted to the peach. The subsoil should be dry and 
porous. On moist soils, the tree grows late, and will not 
ripen its wood in season for winter. Too much is expected 
or the peach on light, thin soils, with bad culture. The 
trees are transient. Such soils should be subsoiled and ma- 
nured. All soils not in right condition may be improved. 
(See page 29.) 

Elevated situations are &r the b^t for the peach, especial- 
ly in the North, where the tree, but more especially the Uossom 
buds, are often killed, not so much, p^haps, by severe cold, 
as by sudden changes fiom thawing and fi^ezing, and the 
reverse. In this way buds are often killed in Pec. and 
Jan., as may be seen by a black ^leck in the centre of the 
bud, indicatmg its destruction. 

In hundreds of cases we have seen peach buds killed in 
low, (even on light warm lands,) warm locatiojBs, whilst on 
elevations of 60 to 100 feet, they were flourishing under a 
heavy crop of fruit. On a &ost^ night, in (all or spring, or 
in the most severe weather in wmter, the thermOTaeter indi- 
cates 5 or 6 degrees lower on low lands than on jdMwe 60 
to 100 feet high. This difference, together with the greater 
extreme of heat, in warm, sunny days, a&d consequently the 
great and sudden changes, ofteai xnakes aU the difiereooe 
between a good crop and a total failure. 

In most cases, me north sides of hills and ridges are 
preferable for peaches ; there is less heat \>y da]|r, and less 
frost by night, as the north wind, which prevails in time of 
frost, prevents its severity. Owmg to the situation of aorae 
sections of the country, and certain oprrents of air, this 
role is not invariable. 

PRorAOATioN. The peach is easily propagated by seeds 
and budding ) but with difficulty by grafting, layers, or c«l- 
tings. There are some fixed varieties, which, if ladtivatidd 
at a distance from other trees, so as not to mix in the 
blossom, will invariably produce the same from seed ; tiiey 
are propagated with less trouble, and the trees aro mone 
hardy and durable. With pn^r attention, a complete as- 
sortment of peaches might be obtained in this way. W« 
have several valuable fixed varieties, and are malong et- 
periments to obtain others. 

The following is a good mode. Plant stones iiopi % tn- 
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perior seedling, standing alone, and if all planted, to the 
number of 10 or 15, produce precisely the same fruit as 
Ike parent, then the variety may be regarded as fixed. If 
they vary, make an experiment on the best, if superior, re- 
moving others near them, and test their olSspring in the 
same way. Some cultivators plant stones of the b^ varie- 
ties, and never bud ; they usually get good fruit, and suc- 
ceed as well in the North as those who bud the finest vaxi- 
edes. 

In raising stocks, or seedling idnds, the stones should be 
grown in the North, for n(»:thern culture, and the late kinds 
make the most hardy stciicks. When taken from the meat, 
a|»ead and dry in the shade, and keep in a cool place ; drying 
will not injure them, but have them spread thin, that they 
may not mould. Let them remain till late in faill, (X[ mid- 
winter, and th^i pour on water, and soon drain it off, and 
pot them in moderately moist sand or loam, in a box, or 
cask, set in the cellar ; cover close with a moist mat, cloth, 
or moss, that the sand may not dry, and wet it a little oc- 
oasionally, especially if the lot be small. Or as soon as 
oat of the flesh, or before winter, bury in a light soil 
more than a foot deep. 

In either case, when ready to plant in spring, with a light 
hammer crack the stones, striking a gentle blow on the 
side edge, take out the meat, and plant as you would com, 
and about as deep. This may be done in the evening, or 
on a stormy day, and the meats may be kept a week in the 
«eUar, spreading thinly to prevent moulding, and covering, 
when warm and airy, to prevent drying. These directions, 
which we give from our own experience, contain, in a few 
words, more useful information on this point, than aU the 
volumes that have been published upon the subject. If the 
stones be planted in the fall, they may not crack open dur- 
ing winter, and will be lost ; and if they are covered up in 
the earth, near the surface, preparatory to spring plantmg, 
they may crack and grow early, before the land is dry 
enough to plough. But in the way we have named, they are 
ready early, and yet they may be kept good till June. In 
the spring we have covered them 18 inches deep, in a light 
soil in the shade, and kept them good till the next spring. 

We have trees from stones that were kept over one sum- 
mer imd they came as well as others of the previous year. 
16 
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Yet all seeds generally lose something of their yitality hf 
long keeping in any situation. 

Plant in a recently ploughed, light, mellow soil, in drills 
4 feet apart, and if the seeds are scarce, and appear veiy 
0ood, plant them 1 foot apart; but if they are plenty, phuU 
them a few inches apart, and when too thick, remove the 
superfluous to thin or vacant places, or to new lots, when 
3 to 5 inches high, with a transplanting trowel. Cultivate 
the land well, and if the trees get a good growth, they will 
be in order for budding the first year. Some prefer lettine 
them remain till 2 years old. But with a suitable soil ana 
good culture, the peach is large enough for budding the first 
vear, and for transplanting the second; we never waxtt 
larger trees^ for the peach is short-hved, and the sooner it 
is permanently set the better. 

It is better, if convenient, to pkmt the stones where the 
trees are to remain. Some transplant next spring after 
budding, and, if nicely done, it succeeds well. In such 
cases, the soil should be in fine condition, and the trans- 
planting done early, tNefore the buds start, else they will be 
checked by the operation. In budding, select buds having 
three leaves or buds, and next those of two, preferring the 
buds at, or towards, the centre of the scion. 

Planting, TRAimNa and Prunino. Many cultivators set 
peach trees about 21 feet apart, (100 to the acre,) and in 
spreading wide they may interfere ; but in the North, and 
all regions where it is short-lived, it is better to set half 
that distance apart, each way, (400 to the acre,) and allow 
the trees to spread out low, and shorten-in at the extremi' 
ties, making the trees dwarfish. 

Dwarfs, made in this manner, are not only adapted ID 
smaU gardens, but they are more profitable for extensive 
culture in regions where the peach is of short duration. 
Allow branches to come out low, for this tree is luxuriant 
and tender, and is more exposed when trained high. 
Dwarfs and slow-growers, adapted to northern culture, may 
be made by budding on plum-stocks ; this better fits them 
for moist soils, and guards against the borer. 

For a few years after setting the trees, crops may be 
taken from the land, till the trees come into beanng, manur- 
ing well, and cultivating thoroughly, (having reference to 
the kind of crop, page 52,) and then devote the whole land 
to the trees, continuing the manuring and culture. As the 
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peach tree contain*', mnch potash, wood ashes are an excel- 
lent mannre, as we have found by repeated experiments. 

In the North, the peach is sometimes tramed to walls, 
fences, and upon buildings, in various ways, as horizontal 
training, fan training, 6cc. ; but this is mostly fancy work, 
lor the amateur, or gentleman of wealth and leisure. In 
some cases it may be a matter of real utility, to ripen late 
kinds, or to produce this delicious fruit in a climate too 
cdd for common training. 

Pruning at the trunk should never be practised, excepting 
to cut away dead and decajring branches; or when too 
thick, small limbs, while the trees are young. After trees 
are a few years old, reduce the branches, when too thick, 
only by cutting them off at the extremities, or some dis- 
tance from the trunk, as cutting at the trunk causes the 
^um to ooze out, and endangers the health and life of the 
tree. 

Prune peaches in fall, or early in spring. The jail is 
preferable, as by the reduction of the top, the tree will be less 
exposed to injury. Prune at the extremities, by cutting off 
one third, or, when very luxuriant, one half of the last. 
growth. This mode is odled shortening -in, or heading-in, 
and it is most conveniently performed with stout shears, 
having long, wooden handles. 

Trees pruned in this^way will bear earlier, and produce 
larger, fiurer, and better fruit, and larger crops to the acre, 
if set near, as we have recommended ; and this mode will 
prevent over-bearing, by reducing the blossom-buds, and 
save the expense of thinning the fruit. It will also keep up 
a constant succession of new wood for the next crop, for the 
fruit is on the previous year's growth. 

This is by far the best system of pruning, as it keeps the 
trees low and close, saving them from destruction by exces- 
sive crops, heavy winds, damp snow, sleet, and ice. It also 
economizes room, by many trees to the acre ; it promotes 
health, vigor and longevity, and a constant production of 
good fruit. 

This system^s now becoming general, and highly useful. 
A tree shiortened-in is covered with fruit and foliage, like the 
neat, small figure ; while the unpruned tree (or that pruned 
only at the trunk) presents the deformity of naked branch- 
es, with the fruit and foliage only at the extremities, like the 
large, ugly figure, on the next page. 
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, , ... .^of the branches in 

Joly, iboat ) or the new growth j this will produce blossom 
bods, the latter part of summer, Tor a crop the next aeaaoA. 
We haTE firand this very successfbl. 

WuH. Half a peck of onslacked lime, 2 qoarls of soot, 
1 quart of soft soap, and I potind of rolphnr. On this pom 
warm water, till the whole ts of a creamy cmsisteacy. Ap- 
]dr it lo the tmnk and laanches with a bmsb, sponge or 
doth, as hot as the hand can bear, in the spnng, and again 
earl; m summer. Oood for health, growth, an) to destroy 

Dnums um Imsata. 

Tee Yellows, a disease peculiar to this coantry only, is 
the most &lal of aU evils to which Ihe peach is subject 
So great has been its devastation, in some regions, that 
the colnire of tlus fruit has been enCireIr abindoued. TIm 
CMise of the jelknre has not been ascertained, and thoagh 
some attribole it to poor soil, and bad cnlrare, (wliKh 
may have a^ravated (he evil,} fet there are nndeoiaUe 
facts to the ccaUraiy; fbr new and vigoiMs trees, bcm 
healthy districts, and set on the beet of soils, aad onder the 
most pradeni management, have fallen a pnj to this tonai- 
dable malady. 

HiifiaXimi. Ripening of the ftnit 3, 3, or 4 weeks earli- 
er than nsual, aome branches bdng diseased and ripening 
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earher ; while on the same tree others appear healthy ; and 
on the same tree, branches ripening in succession from X 
to 4 weeks earlier than common. Often purplish-red specks 
on the fruit, and the flesh also colored, and purple next the 
stone, let its natural color be what it may. 

The fruit generally growing to its frill size the first season, 
bat much smaller afterwards. The starting of slender, wiry 
shoots from the body and limbs, not from visible, but latent, 
buds, with small leaves, pale yellow, and of sickly appear- 
ance, which shoots do not ripen their wood, but pehsn the 
next winter. The leaves of the whole tree slightly change 
from deep green to a yellowish cast. The premature ripen* 
ing of the fruit always attends the yellows, the unnatural 
shoots generally, but not always. 

General Remarks. It has not been determined in what 
ways, in every respect, the disease is propagated. Some 
suppose that it is propagated by constitutional taint — that 
is, tne seeds of diseased trees will produce sickly descend- 
ants, — but it is not invariably produced in this way, for 
trees from healthy regions have soon become affected with 
yellows in tainted districts, being in the vicinity of diseased 
trees. There may be hereditary taint, but other modes of 
propagation also. 

It is a well established fact that the disease is propagated 
by contagion, as healthy trees, innoculated with buos from 
diseased trees, soon become affected also. One mode of prop- 
agation is, doubtless, by bees carrying the pollen of dis- 
eased trees to blossoms of healthy ones ; young trees generallT 
escape taking it by contact, (as they do not blossom,) though 
they may have it constitutionally. Some have undertaken to 
disprove this by a few experiments in mixing the pollen of 
diseased with that of healthy trees. Cutting a well tree 
with a knife just used in pnimng a diseased one, will, it is 
said, impart the disorder. 

It has been supposed that the yellows is infectious — 
that it is propagated in the air, like the small pox, or 
measles — but we consider this very doubtful. Still it is 
possible that from trees having so deadly a malady, there 
may be emanations of poisonous effluvia, that taint the 
mx and communicate the poison to other trees by absorption 
in the leaves. It is supposed that lands recently occupied 
by diseased trees will impart the disease to new trees set on 
them. 

16* 
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Besides the proi)iig3Qoa by ramstirotional tunt in seeds, 
kud contagion by innoculaiion, ihere are, donblless, wier 
modes, which ma; be bf contact in the way of bees, and the 
wind blowing the pollen from uee to tree, or by infection 
in the atmosphere [ dse minuie insects noKt be the caose of 
Qie disease, and tins is the opinion of some nice observers ; 
btit Ihej know not what, nor when, where, nor how, Ihey 

Bnuditi, None have ever been prescribed ; yet in this, 
as in all other cases of gnarding vegetables and animals 
Bgainst diseases, manage well as to gelling good, healthy 
trees, selecting suitable soil and location, giving good and 
thoroQgh culture, pruning at the eilrcmities of the shoot^ 
not at the trunk, observing good management in every re. 
specl. Plant no trees where peach trees have lately giwwn, 
Trtiether diseased or not, as the soil has become, at least, 
measorably eihattsied of some essential ingredients. As 
soon as trees show the least signs of the disease, lemove 
them, root and aU, and consume them. 

Tas Fticu Tbse Bosee, (^gtria exiiioui,) in its differ 
ent stages. 




Bonr. Ovcnn. Pvpa ttau. 

The perfect insect resembles a wasp. The sexes diff 

widely. The body of both is mostly steel-bine j the wim 

of the male are transparent, bordered and miied wii U 

Mm* bine color. The (ore wings of the femals are blue u 
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Opaque: the hind wings like those of the male. A broad 
orange oelt in the middle of the abdomen. During the suqi- 
mer, the eggs, of a dirty white hue, and scarcely perceptibk 
to the naked eye, are laid on the tree, at or very near tha 
surface of the ground, in little punctures, and cbvered with 
greenish slime. In a few days they hatch, and the young, 
whitish worms eat through the bark, and girdle the tree, 
passing between the bark and sap wood, eating both. When 
near a year old, they make their cocoons, usually just below 
the sunace^ and soon change to a pupa or chrysalis state, 
and shortly come forth in the winged state, as represented in 
the cuts, and la^ their eggs. The last change is from Jva^s 
to Oct., mostly m July ; hence the various sizes of worms 
throup;h the season. This insect prevails to a great extent, 
especially in the old states, and is very destructive, but with 
dose attention it may be destroyed. 

Various are the remedies. The surest is to keep clean tha 
surface at the tree, and examine closely and frequently, and 
cat out the insects. If ojffpnsive matters be applied, the 
tree will soon grow and leave tender places exposed ; yet 
some have succeeded. Strong wood asnes, or slaked lime, 
half a peck heaped around each tree, has been effectual, aoa 
they make good manure when spread late in the fall. Soma 
have saved their trees by laying refuse tobacco around them, 
as few worms can bear so nauseous a weed, however it may 
be with beings of a higher order. A compound may be madia 
of hen manure and guano, tobacco, soot, ashes, lime, sulphur, 
a little salt, soap, or whale oil soap, and other offensive sub- 
stances, more or less, and laid around the root and heaped up 
against the trunk, first clearing away the eartli; this will both 
protect the tree and serve as an excellent manure. Or usa 
offensive washes. (Pages 73, 89.) Tenacious substances, like 
white-wash, form a coat that excludes the air, and are injn- 
rioos. Some clear away the earth and apply straight straw 
to the tree, one foot high, spreading out the lower ends, a few 
inches on the earth, to be covered with soil, binding the straw 
to the tree with 2 bands. Or bind on pasteboard, or stout 
pa|)er, birch, leather, or other compact substance ; but tegu- 
ments have an unfavorable effect, binding the tree, and 
making it tender. In spring, summer, and autumn, remove 
the earth a few inches, and examine the trees for worms, 
which are indicated by gum and castings from their holes. 

Plant Lice (aphides) live under the leaves, and, by their 
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Eanctures, cause them to become thick, and curl, forming 
oUows beneath and crispy reddish swellings above, and to fafi 
prematurely. The Leaf -hoppers ( TArips) are also injurious 
to the leaves. As a remedy, syringe them with a solu- 
tion of whale-oil soap, or strong soap-suds, with an infusion 
df tobacco, or dust the leaves with wood ashes, or powdered 
lime, when the dew is on. The peach generally soon recov- 
€rs from the effect of the curled leaf. The same remedies 
may be used as for leaf-hoppers. 

Other Insects. A small borer sometimes eats into, and 
passes along the heart of small tender branches, which is 
not very common, and they only affect a small branch which 
is soon renewed. Cut off and bum the affected part. Th« 
carcttliOf so destructive to plums, sometimes affects peaches 
iriso, but the rough skin of the peach serves as a protection 
in some measure. When the fruit is ripening, bees, wasp$f 
hometSf fliesj and a multitude of oth^r insects, often devour 
the best fruits to a great extent. As a remedy, destroy ior 
sects by vessels of sweetened water, (see page 74,) and other 
means, and as the season of honey will be past, shut up 
honey bees, giving them air and water. The yellow-fleshed 
peaches generally have thicker and rougher skins, and am 
less liable to injury from insects. 

Mares of Distinction. As there is usually a general 
resemblance in peaches, as to form, color, flavor, &c., or tbs 
variations of all are great, from soil, location, manure, cul- 
ture, and other causes, they cannot be well distinguished by 
those characteristics that mark other fruits ; therefore, resort 
is had to other marks of distinction, in the leaves, flowers, 
and stones. 

The first general division is into Freestones, (MelterSj) 
such as separate freely from the stone, and Clingstones, 
(Partes,) whose meat adheres to the stone. Freestones art 
usually the most popular in the market. Clingstones will 
generally keep longer, and they are often used for preserves, 
being better for this purpose. 

The Leaves contain three natural distinctions. Soma 
kinds have no glands and the leaves are deeply serrated^ (cut 
like a saw,) in the inar<Tin, as a, a. Others have round and 
regular, or globose glands, as A, b. The other class has oblong 
and irregular, or reviforin ghinds, as c, c. 
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Strrattdand gUmdlet*. Olobon gland*. Ban\fom gland*. 

Thb Blossoms show two nice distinctions. The one, large 
JUnoers, red in the centre and pale ih the margin ; the other, 
small JhfverSy tinged with dark m the margin. 

Varieties. As the peach is in use but a short time, has 
not a great diversity of flavor, and is used only for a few 
purposes, a few varieties are sufficient, either for the private 
garden or the market, and they should be of the highest 
rank, in every respect. Therefore we have treated particu- 
larly on the management, and have given a sufficiently 
large list of superior kinds, and have passed over many va- 
rieties generally inferior, or comptaratively worthless. Any 
one, by planting stones of superior kinds, may, in a few 
years, have valuable, new varieties in fruit, and they can 
always be found in almost every neighborhood. 

Some connoisseurs in fruit, and a tew others, prefer white- 
fleshed peaches, with a vinous or smart sub-acid flavor j but 
women and children, generally the great majority, go for 
yellow-fleshed, sweet, luscious fruit, and it is in demand in 
the market. Besides, the yellow-fleshed are more hardy in 
enduring storms, bear transportation better, and keep better 
after being picked ; therefore the experienced cultivator gen- 
erally prefers them for the market. Those of a vinous 
flavor should be well ripened on the tree, and eaten soon after 
gathered, which renders them less adapted to the market. 

Many writers on the peach have cultivated foreign kinds 
principally, and in sheltered gardens, and they recommend 
ihem to the neglect of native varieties j while those who have 
gone more largely into the culture, and whose opinions are 
Jess known to the public, generally reject foreign sorts, as 
they find excellent natives more hardy and profitable. 

We have carefully examined into the character and merits 
of a number of superior natives of New England, unknown 
to the public, and mtroduced them into this work, which fi)r 
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orchard culture, in this and other similar latitudes, excel 
those of foreign or more southern origin ; and we have no 
doubt that some of them will prove valuable in all parts of 
the country j the trees being hardy, vigorous and productive, 
and the fruit hardy, large, beautiful, and excellent, selling 
high in our market, in spite of competition from immense 
orops in warmer climes. 

We are trying to make an improvement in peach culture, 
in rather cold regions, like this, and to extend it still further 
north, by valuable, early seedlings, true to their kind ; pre- 
venting the tenderness of trees, and trouble incident to bud- 
dine in cold climates. "We already have several excellent 
seedlings, which we have described, and are now makine 
experiments on 40 ^or 50 other promising kinds, from which 
to select an assortment. Others are trying the same system 
with success. Seedlings are more hardy. (Page 59.) 

1. Eauly Sweetwater. Medial; roundish; whitish; 
flesh while, melting, sweet, but not excellent nor hardy. 
Freestone. Aug. 15 to 25. Globose glands. 

2. Early TiLLOTsoN. Medial; round; mostly red; flesh 
whitish, red at the stone, melting, juicy, fine high flavor. 
3Iosily freestone. Aug. 15 to 30. Apt to mildew in the 
Xortli. In Virginia it is excellent. Leaves serrated, gland- 
less. Small flowers. Origin, Western N. Y. 

3. Early Chelmsford, Mammoth. Large ; roundish; 
suture clear round, deep on one side ; white, with a bright 
red cheek ; flesh white, very melting and juicy, of a very de- 
licious, slightly vinous flavor. Freestone. 20th to last of 
Aug. We find this very hardy, vigorous, and productive, 
and one of the very best, handsomest, and largest of early 
peaches. Glandless. Origin, in the North. 

4. Early Malden. A fine early variety. Freestone. 
Aug. 20. Leaves slightly serrated, glandless. Origin, Mai- 
den, Canada West. 

5. Tdfts's Early. Rather large ; roundish j flesh white, 
tinged' with red, melting, very juicy, of a sweet, delicious fla- 
vor. Aug. 20 to Sept. 1. Globose glands. "Vigorous and 
productive. By Mr. E. Tufts, Cambridgeport, Ms. 

6. Early York. Medial; roundish, inclining to oval, 
slight suture; pale yellowish- white, red blush in the sim, 
dark red and nearly covering the fruit ; flesh greenish-white, 
tints of red at the stone, tender, melting, delicious. Free- 
stone. Last of Aug. One of the very finest early kinds. 
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Leaves serrated, glandless. Flowers largie. In some situa- 
tions the ends of the branches mildew. Native. 

7. "White Imperial. Tolerably large ; depressed, hollow 
at the top, large cavity at the stem, distinct suture j yellow- 
ish-white, with a slight reddish tinge in the sun ; flesn whit- 
ish, melting, juicy, with a sweet and excellent flavor. Free- 
stone. Last of Aug., 1st of Sept. Hardy, and adapted to 
northern regions j vigorous and good bearer : one of the best. 
Originated by Mr. David Thomas, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 

8. Early Washington. Very large ; roundish, very deep 
gature on one side, pointed at the apex ; flesh white, very fine 
texture, juicy, sweet, rich, with a fine aroma. Freestone. 
Last of Aug. and 1st of Sept. Of this vicinity. Native. 

9. "Walter^s Early. Large j roundish j white, with a 
red cheek; flesh whitish, red tinge at the stone, melting, 
juicy, sweet, and pleasant. Last of Aug. and 1st of Sept. 
Adapted to light soils. Popular in N. J., where it origin- 
ated. Not suited to the North, excepting in warm gardens. 
Grlbbose glands. 

10. Red Rareripe. Tolerably large; roundish; large 
suture : white, mottled with red, dark-red cheek ; flesh whit- 
ish, rea at the stone, melting, juicy, with very rich and high 
flavor. Freestone. La^ of Aug. and 1st of Sept. Leaves 
serrated, glandless. SmaH flowers. One of the best in its 
season, but liable to rot in wet weather in N. England. 

11. Strawberry, Rose. Medial ; oval ; mostly red ; melt- 
ing, juicy, rich, delicious. Native of N. J., where it is exten- 
sively used for the orchard. Last of Aug. and Sept. 1. Ren- 
iibrm glands. ' Small flowers. 

12. Royal George, Early Royal George, Red Magdalen. 
Medial ; roundish ; white ; red cheek ; flesh whitish, red at 
the stone, melting^ rich, delicious. Very liable to mildew ;^ 
not worth cultivatmg. Last of Aug. and 1st of Sept. 

13. CooLiD&E, Coolidge's Favorite. Large ; roundish ; . 
suture at top ; very smooth, white, with a crimson cheek ; 
flesh very melting and juicy, with a rich sweet, highly deli- 
cious flavor, of the very first character. Freestone. Sept. 1. 
Tree hardy, vigorous, and productive ; but the fruit is too - 
tender for transportation to market ; it is eaten by bees, 
wasps, &c., and it Is very liable to injury from wet weatiier 
when ripening. Excellent for the amateur ; ^ood also for the 
private garden, but others are more sure. Originated by Mr. 
J. Coolidge, Watertown, Ms. 
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14. Hatch. Very large; roundish, pointed ; shallow sal- 
ure ; deep yellow, blush in the sun ; flesh yellow, melting, 
sweet, and excellent. Freestone. Sept. I. It prcduces the 
same from the seed, which, with its earliness, hardiness, and 
superior quality, admirably adapts itself to the North. "We 
have hundreds of seedlings perfectly uniform. Globose 
glands. Originated by S. 0. Hatch, FrankUn, Ct. 

15. Early Newington Freestone. Rfither large ; loand, 
distinct suture, one side the fruit the largest ; yellowish-white, 
dots and streaks of red, a rich red cheek ; flesh white, red at 
the stone, melting, juicy, of a rich vinous flavor. Sept. 1. 
Mostly freestone when fully ripe. Reniform glands. Small 
lowers. Supposed to be a native. 

16. Gross Miononne, Boyal Kensington. Large ; round- 
fish : suture on the shorter side ; yellow, deep red in the sun ; 
)flesn whitish, red at the stone, juicy, melting, of a rich vinous 
flavor. Freestone. Sept. 1. Globose glands, large flowers. 
^Odgin, France. 

17. Large Early York, New York Rareripe of Coxe. 
Large; roundish, slightly oval; white, tending to yellow, 
broad rich blush ; flesh white, firm, juicy, of a rich fine fla- 
vor. First of Sept. Much cultivated on Long Island, and 
in N. Y. Globose glands. Origin, Flushing, N. Y. 

18. Haihes' Early, which Barry recommends as one of 
the best, is regarded by some as the same as the above, by 

'Others as distinct. 

19. George the Fourth. Large ; round, broad suture ; 
pale yellowish-white, dark red cheek ; flesh melting, of a 
rich luscious flavor. 1st of Sept. Globose glands. Small 
flowers. One of the finest for garden culture. Origin, New 
York City. Some suppose that this is identical with Large 
Early York. 

20. Noblesse, Vanguard. Large ; roundish ; pale green, 
with a red cheek: flesh melting, very juicy, with a high 
luscious flavor. Freestone. First part of Sept. Leaves 
serrated, and glandless. Origin, England. 

21. Malta. Tolerably large; roundish, flattish, suture 
an one side ; pale green, with spots and blotches of dull pur- 
ple in the sun ; flesh greenish, oark red at the stone, melting, 
juicy, with a rich vinous and excellent flavor. Freestone. 
Early in Sept. Tree hardy, durable, moderate and regular 
bearer. Glandless. Large flowers. Foreign. 

22. Morris's Red Rareripe. I<arge ; roundish, depressed 
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at top, distinct satore; greenish white, bright red cheek, 
flesh greenish white, red at the stone, very melting and juicy, 
with a fine sweet, rich flavor. Freestone. Former part of 
Sept. Globose glands. Small flowers. Esteemed highly 
in the Middle Region and-further South. Originated by R. 
Morris, Esq., Philadelphia. 

23. Moore's Favorite Large j roundish, suture round 
the fruit ; white, with a broad bright blush ; flesh white, fine, 
juicy, of a rich vinous flavor ; stone small, free. Sept. 1 to 
15. Tree hardy, vigorous. Large leaves with globose glands. 
Garden of Mr. H. K. Moore, Chelsea, Ms. 

24. Lar(}e Early. Large; roundish, flattened at base, 
suture quite round it ; whitish, red cheek, purplish in the 
sun ; flesh white, red at the stone, delicate, of a sweet, very 
rich, and most delicious flavor. Stone very small. Sept. 1 
to 15. Hardy, vigorous, and productive. This name is 
a synonym of Large Early Ycffk. It is improper, as it is not 
very early. Much cultivated in Bristol Co., Ms. 

25. Brigos. Large ; flattish-round ; suture mostly round 
it ; white, nearly covered with bright red ; flesh white, tinged 
with red at the stone ; very juicy, of a rich, sweet, slightly 
vinous flavor. Hardy. Has produced its hke from seed for 
20 years. F^estone. Sept. 1 to 15. "We consider this a 
valuable acquisition to our seedling list. Origin, Dedham, 
Ms. 

26. Yellow Rareripe. Large ; roundish ; deep yellow, 
rich red cheek ; flesh yellow, red at the stone, melting, juicy, 
c£ a fine, rich, vinous flavor. Former pan of Sept. Native. 

27. Yellow Albergb, is good on hght soils, out Briggs, 
lArge Early, and other natives of the same time, are better. 

28. Jaques, Jaqueis Bareripe» Extremely large; round- 
ish-oblong, with a prominent point ; yellowish, with a bright 
red cheek ; flesh yellow, meltmg, juicy and pleasant. Free- 
stone. 1st to 15th of Sept. Vigorous and productive. Not 
of the highest flavor, but very salable. Only tolerably 
hardy. Origin, West Cambridge, Ms. 

29. Hale's Melocoton. Large medial; oblong, flat at 
the base, slight suture on one side ; bright yellow : flesh yd- 
low, of a very rich, sweet, and excellent qnaUty. Keeps well. 
Freestone. Sept, 1 to 15. By Col. E. Hale, Stow, Ms. 
Produces its like from seed, and sufficiently early for mote 
northern regions. 

30. Crawford's Early Melocotow, Crawford't Barlffy 

17 
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HUPs Lemon Eareripe. Extremely large; roundish, point 
prominent ; slight suture ; yellow, with a red cheek ; fleflh 
yellow, melting, rather aod, pretty good. 1st to 15th Sept. 
Hardy, vigorous and productive. Qimlity medial, but salable^ 
from its size and beauty. Globose glands. Small flowers. 
Middletown, N. J. 

31. Lincoln. Very large ^ roundish, large suture; rich 
yellow; mostlv covered with dark purplish red, much 
furzy ; flesh yeUow, with a tinge of red at the stone, juicy, of 
a very rich, sweet and excellent flavor. Freestone. Sept. 
5 or 10, to 20 or 25. Very hardy and productive. Fruit 
hardy. Globose glands. Has been cultivated 50 years in 
Xincoln, Ms., and ranks with the most profltable. 

32. Cutter, Cutter's Rareripe, This is almost precise^ 
like Lincoln, excepting it ripens a few dajrs earlier, and is 
not so fiirzy. Same glands. 

33. Bksvoort. Large medial ; round : suture deep at 
top ; yellowish-white, bright red cheek ; flesn rather firm, red 
SingiB at the stone, of a rich, sweet high flavor. Middle of 
Sept. Reniform glands. Small flowers. Good for the gaiN 
den. By H. Brevoort, Esq., New York. 

34. Tarbbll. Very lajnge ; roundish, little flattened at 
the base, broad, suture nearly round it ; rich yellow, most^ 
covered with deep red ; flesh yellow, red at the stone, veij 

a, rich, sweet, and delicious. Sept. 10 to 25. The tree 
J vi^rous, and productive. Fniit hardy. One of the 
best for orchard culture, particularly in the North. Culti- 
vated by Mr. C. H. Tarbell, LinocJn, Msw, a skilful frail- 
grower. 

35. Bblisoabdb. Large ; round ; shallow suture ; jpak 
yellowish-green, a red cheek, with streaks of purjAe : flesh 
red at the stone, a little firm, very melting, juicy, and hi|^ 
flavored. Middle of Sept. Globose glands; small floweis. 
French origin. 

36. Clarkb. Verylarce; roundish; yellow, red blush ; 
flesh yellow, tinge of red at the stone, very juicy, Iic]^ 
sugary, of a peculiar, fine aroma. Sept. 10 to 20. A new 
seedling, by Mr. A. Clarke, Sherburne, Ms. 

37. Nbwxan. Size rather large ^ round ; greenish-whit^ 
blush in the sun ; flesh white, very juicy, melting, sweet ana 
slightly vinous. Sept. 15 to 25. Medial growth. New 
seedling by Mr. Chas. Newman, Reading, Ms. One of th« 
^most hardy. 
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38. OwEv, OmtiCs Lemon Rarenpe. Very large ; round- 
ish ; large suture ; rich yellow, mostly covert with dark-red 
Qt pnrpUsh-red in the sun; flesh yellow, red tinge at the 
Stone, tender, very juicy, of a delicious saccharine and slightly 
Mib-acid flavor. Freestone. Sept. 15 to 30. Globose 
^ands. A beautiful and excellent variety. The original 
tree is in the garden of Mr. J. Owen, Cambridge, Ms. 

39. Smith's Favorite. Very large; roundish; deep 
suture J yellow, mostly covered with deep rich red ; flesh yet 
low, juicy, of a sweet, rich and delicious flavor. First rate 
ibr general culture. Vigorous, hardy and productive. Fruit 
hardy. Freestone. One of the best for market. Reniform 

gands. Sept. 15 to 30. Cultivated by Mr. Calvin Smith, 
incoln, Ms., a very successful peach-grower. 

40. Hartshokn. Large; roundish-oval; rich yellow 
deep blush ; flesh has a peculiar coarse grain, that fits it ad- 
mirably for preserves ; saccharine, and tolerably pleasant for 
eating. Keeps long. Clingstone. Sept. 15 to 30. Produces 
the same from seed. We have seedlings of it that are uni- 
fonn. By Mr. J. Hartshorn, Reading, Ms. 

41. Allbn. Small; roundish; white; red cheek; flesh 
white, very juicy, of a pleasant vinous flavor. Hardy, and 
good bearer. Sept. 15 to 30. Has been raised 40 years from 
seed, uniformly true. Cultivated by several of its name, in 
Walpole, Ms. 

42. Large White Clikgstone. Large ; round, slight su- 
ture, small point ; white, with a reddish cheek or dots of red 
in the sun ; flesh whitish, melting, juicy, with a sweet, high, 
luscious flavor. Highly valuable for preserves. Middle to 
last of Sept. Tree hardy, vigorous, long-lived and produc- 
tive. Globose glands. Small flowers. Adapted to general 
culture in the N. England and Middle States. Origin, N. Y. 

43. Tufts's Rareripe. Medial ; roundish ; yellowish, vnih 
8 bright red cheek ; flesh yellow, melting, very sweet and 
luscious. Freestone. Middle to last of Sept. Very hardy, 
vigorous and productive. Globose glands. Originated by 
Mr. Bernard Tufts, Billerica, Ms. Produces the same from 
seed. We have hundreds of seedlings, all perfectly uni- 
form. 

44. Bergeit's Yellow. Very large; roundish; depressed, 
sature distinct ; a dark red cheek, and dots of red on an 
orange ground : flesh yellow, melting, very juicy, with a rich 
and excellent high flavor. Freestone. Sept. 20 to 30. Good 
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grower and bearer. Reniform glands. Small flowers. Que 
oi' the best fbr general culture. Origin, Long Island. 

45. Batch ELDER. Large; round; white, with a deep 
blush ; llesh white, melting, juicy, very pleasant, vinous 
flavor. Should be well ripened on the tree. Sept. 20 to 30. 
One of the most hardy, and often gives a crop when others 
i'ail. Origin, Haverhill, Ms. Produces the same from 
seed. We have young trees all uniform, and the same as 
the parents, from Mr. Wm. Batchelder, South Reading, Ms. 

46. Late Admirable. Very large; roundish, slightly 
oval ; large suture, small point at top ; yellowish-green; pale 
red cheek, marbled with dark red ; flesh greenish-white, red 
at the stone, melting, remarkably juicy, with a most delicious 
flavor. Freestone. Sept. 20 to 30. Hardy and productive. 
Globose glands. Small flowers. Fine for the private gar- 
den ; rather tender for market. Origin, France. 

47. Late Red Rareripe, Prince's Red Rareripe. Large; 
roundish-oval ; downv, yellowish, marbled with reddish dots, 
a red cheek ; flesh white, deep red at the stone, melting, ex- 
ceedingly juicy, with an extremely rich, high, luscious flavor. 
Freestone. 15th to last of Sept. Hardy, vigorous, and pro- 
ductive. One of the best for general culture. Globose 
glands. Small flowers. 

48. Favorite. Large; oval; skin downy white, much 
red, dark in the sun ; flesh red at the stone, rather firm, juicy, 
vinous, but not rich. Latter part of Sept. Hardy, pro- 
ductive, and good for the market. Small globose glands. 
Small flowers. Native. 

49. Oldmixon Clingstone. Large ; roundish-oval ; 
suture at the top ; yellowish-white, with a red cheek ; flesh 
light, melting, juicy, with a very rich, high, luscious flavor. 
Last of Sept. Globose glands. Small flowers. A very val- 
uable variety. 

50. Oldmixon Freestone. Large ; roundish, mclining to 
oval ; suture only at top ; yellowish white, marbled with red, 
cheek deep red ; flesh white, very red at the stone, tender, 
with a rich, smart, vinous flavor. 20th to last of Sept. Glo- 
bose glands. Small flowers. A good kind for the market. 

51. Morris's White, W%ite Rareripe. Rather large; 
oval, suture medial, small point ; white, seldom a purple 
tinge in the sun ; flesh white, melting, of a rich sweet flavor. 
Last of Sept. Popular in warm regions, but poor in the North. 

52. Hall's Do wn-Easteb. Large; roundish; deep su- 
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tore ; yellow, broad red cheek ; middling quality. Last of 
Sept. Hardy, productive, and early bearer. We have seen 
noble specimens in Maine ; it is rather late for that climate. 
Originated by M. Hall, Esq., an intelligent and zealous 
fruit-cultivator, of Portland, Me. 

53. Crawford's Late Melocoton, CramfwSs Superb, 
Extremely large; roundish-oval, slight suture; yellow; 
nearly half covered with dark red ; fle^ deep yellow, red at 
the stone, melting, juicy, with a very fine, rich, vinous fla- 
vor. Freestone. Last of Sept. and 1st of Oct. Hardy, 
vigorous, and productive. Globose glands. Small flowers. 
Splendid, beautiful, one of the finest. Origin, same as 
Crawford's Early. 

54. Lbhon Clxngstoitb. lArge ; oblong, narrowed at t<m, 
pointed ; flesh firm, yellow, red tinge at the stone, rich, 
sprightly, sub-acid, rfot of the finest flavor, but large, 
beautiful, and popular in the market Last of Sept. and fiurst 
df Oct. Hardy and productive. Beniform gUmds. Native 
of S. C. 

55. RsD-CmzEK Melocoton. Large; roundish-oval, a 
swollen point ; yellow^ a deep red cheek ; flesh yellow, red at 
the stone, meltmg, juicy, of a rich vinous flavor, frequently 
loo acid. Freestone. Last of Sept. to Oct. 10. Globose 
glands. Small flowers. 

56. EsifRicx's Heath. Very large; oblong, with slight 
suture, and point at top ; pale greenish-white, purplish-red 
dieek ; flesh whitish, red at the stone, rather coarse, melting, 
juicy, sub-acid flavor, flne for preserves. Hardy, good 
bearer. Flourishes well in this region. Oct. 1. Reniform 
frauds. Small flowers. Native of the North. 

57. Merriam. Extremely large ; short-oval ; light yellow, 
bright red cheek ; flesh yellow, red at the stone, mating, very 
juicy, of a sweet, luscious flavor. Of the first rank in size, 
beauty and quality. Oct. 1. Globose glands. New and 
promising. By B Merriam, Roxbury, Ms. 

58. Druid Hill. Very large; roundish; pale greenish- 
white, clouded with red ; flesh greenish-white, purple at the 
stone, very melting and juicy, with an exceedingly high vi- 
nous flavor. Freestone. Early in Oct. Vigorous and pro- 
ductive. Globose glands. Small flowers. Downing, whom 
we copy, thinks it will be a great acquisition. New and not 
tned m the North. Originated by L. N. Rogers, Esq., 
Druid Hill, near Baltimore, Md. 
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59. Foou'8 Lab6b Ybllow. Large: roundish: satnre 
on one side ; deep yellow, dark red cheek; flesh yellow, red 
St the stone, jnicy, rich, excellent. Early in Oct. Renifonn 
glands. ValoAble for orchard culture. Origin, Pa. 

60. HxATH, Heath Clingstone. Very large ; oblong, larg? 
swollen point ; suture on one side ) downy, yellowish- white, 
tinge of red or brown in the sun ; flesh greenish-white, very 
teoSer, melting, extremely juicy, with very hk;fa, rich, and 
most luscious flavor. In the Middle Regions ofour country, 
(to which it is adapted, as well as further South,) it ripens m 
Uct. It is too late for N. England, except in warm locations 
m the southern parts. Largest and finest of clingstones. 
Native of Ma^land. 

61. Shock's Frbbstoitb. Large ; oval, narrowed towards 
the stem ; lig^t ydlow, a red cheek in the sun : melting, of a 
pleasant vinous flAvor, tolerably juicy and pleasant. For- 
mer part of Oct., in the Bliddle States. Too late for the 
Ncvth. Origin, N.Y. 

62. TiPFSCANOB. Very hurge ; nearly round, with a jxnnt ; 
yellow, broad red cheek ; flesh yellow, juicy, of a fine vinous 
flavor. Clingstone. Oct. 1 to 15. Rather late for N. Eng. 
land, excepting for preserves, icft which it is excellent. Great 
bearer. Keniform glands. Small flowers. By Mr. Geoi^ 
Thomas, Philadelplua. 

63. MoirsTaotTs Pavis. Probably the Monstrous Cling of 
the West. Very large, roundish-oval ; whitish, much red : 
flesh firm, rather coarse, and wanting flavor, but showy and 
salable. Very late. Adapted to the southern ^rt of the 
Western States, and further South. French origm. 

64. Blood Clino. Very large; roundish^oval, distmet 
suture ; very downy, dark pundii^-red ; flesh deep red, firm, 
and excellent for preserves. Oct. Remform glands. Small 
flowers. 

65. La Grahos. Large; oblong; greenish-white, red 
tinge, full in the sun : melting, juicy, fine flavor. Oct. Late 
for this region. In tne MidcUe States a valuable late kind 
for preserves. Native. 

Ornabiektal Varietiss. The Double Blossomed has la]^ 
showy flowers in profusion, and is very beautiful. The Fha 
Peach of China is more curious than beautiful; the fruit 
being very fiat. The Weeping Peach is singular, fh>m its 
pSDdent habit. 
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Tbk Nsczaune (Amygdalus vor.) 

Is only a smooth-skuined variety of the peach, more beaiu 
talf and from its smoothness, very liable to be destroyed by 
the corcolio. Nectarines are occasionally prodnced from 
peach-stones, and the reverse, which shows their identity. 

1. Larae Early Violet, of superior size, beauty, and ex- 
odUence. So says liXr. Wm. H. rnnce, of Flushing, N. Y. 

2. Violet Hativi, Early Violet, Violet Aromatic. Large, 
roundish : yellowish-green, red in the sun, mottled with 
brown; nesh whitish, with red at the stone, melting, ridL 
juicT, delicious flavor. Freestone. Sept. 1. Hardy and 
productive. Origin, France. 

3. Elritoe, Claremontf Anderson^ s. Medial; roundish- 
oval ; pale green, blood red in the sun ; flesh pale green, red 
tinge at the stone, melting, juicy, fine rich flavor. Former 
imrt of Sept. Beniform glands. Origin, England. Froduc* 
tive and one of the finest. 

4. Boston, LewiSf Perkins's Seedling, Large ; roundish, 
oval ; bright yellow, deep red cheek, l^autiful ; flesh yellowi 
fweet, aid pleasant ; but not rich. Freestone. Sept. Grlo- 
bose glands. Origin, Boston, by Mr. Lewis. Brought ialo 
notice by Col. Parians, of Brookline. 

5. Huht's Tawnet, HunVs Early Tanmey. Small medial; 
loondish-ovate ; pale orange, dark red cheek in the sun, mou 
fitod with rossety specks ; flesh deep orange, melting, juicy, 
lich and good. Freestone. Latter part of Aug. Hardy and 
Ijood bearer. Serrated and glandleiss. 

6. Hakdwick's Seedlino. Very large; roundish-oval; 
{Nile green, red cheek ; flesh pale green, red tints at the stone, 
melting, of a rich, fine flavor. Former part of Sept. Hem- 
form glands. But little known in this country. Origm, 
England. 

7. DowiTTON. Large; roundish-oval; pale green, deep 
red cheek ; flesh pale green, little red at the stone, melting 
and rich. 1st of iSept. Beniform glands. Small flowers. 
Foreign. 

8. Nkw Wmrs. Tolerably large ; roondish ; white, a red 
tinge in the sun ; flesh white, tender, of a rich vinous flavor. 
JULtter part of Sept. 

JimoQg the best kinds are Large Early Violet, Elnig6| 
Boston, and Hunt's .Tawney. 
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For Northern Oitturtf narticolaily, we haye introduced a nom- 
ber of hardy natiyes of the highest rankj such as Early Chelms- 
ford, Large Elarly, Briggs, Cutter, Lincoln, Tarbell, Owen, 
Smith's Fayorite ; and for this and a still more Northern region, 
TufVs's Earl^, Hatch, Briggs, Hale's Melocoton, Hartshorn, 
Tufts's Rareripe, and Batchelder, are yaluable, as they are hardv 
natiyes of the North, and may be propagated true to their kino, 
by seed. Page 160. 

For the North, in a small way, Gen. Josiah Newhall, of 
Ljnnfield, a yery skilful cultiyator, recommends budding early 
kmds on plum stocks, to dwarf them ; after one year's growth, 
cut back one third of the last growth, in Noy., bend the branches 
towards the centre, and tie them. Lay leayes or other litter 
around the roots, set branches of eyergreens in the ground, and 
tie them snugly around the tops of the peach trees. This will 
saye them from the hot sun, in mild days, and from a suddem 
morning thaw, after a freezing night. 

Early seedlincs are adapted to this mode, and they may be 
dwarfed by headiuff-in (pa!ge 183.^ In Russia, tender trees an 
onltiyated by low norizontal training, the snow ooyering and 
protecting the branches. When snow is wanting, they may be 
ooyered with litter or mats ; or in the fall, laid on tne ground and 
ooyered with earth. 

Ebnbt' recommends the following, as free from any defectiy* 
drawbacks in that climate ; Early York^Red Rareripe, Yellow 
Rareripe, Red Cheek Melocoton, Morris White Rareripe, Gteorgs 
the Fourth, Noblesse. Gross Mignonne, Lemon Freestone, Mod- 
■troos Cling, Late Aomirable, Late Heath. 

KiRTLAND AND Elliott recommend — For the Garden^ Early 
nUotson, Early York, Early Yellow Rareripe. Morris's Red 
Rareripe, President, Oldmixon Freestone, Malta, Crawford's 
Early, Crawford's Late, White Imperial, Ward's Late Free, Hy- 
dop's Cling. 

¥oT Market — Early Yellow Rareripe, Earl^ ^**'!^ Morris's 
Red Rareripe, Crawford's Early Melocoton, President, Red Cheek 
Melocoton, Gk>lden Boll, Crawford's Late Melocoton, Lemon 
Cling, Ward's Late Free, Hyslop's Cling, Heath Clin^. (Heath) 
Bergen's Yellow, and many others, haye not been fully testea 
here. 

Th* National Convintion op Fhuit-Growbus, recom- 
mend. Gross Mignonne, Gkorge the Fourth, Coolidge's Fayorite, 
Blergen's Yellow, Early York, Large E^ly York, Morris White, 
Oldmixon Freestone, Crawford's Late. For Particular Loco- 
turns t Heath Cling. 

Babry recommends for a succession from Auc. 1 to Oct^ Early 
Tillotson, Earhr York, Haine's Early Red, Coolidge, Yellow 
Alberge, Crawford's Eiarly Melocoton, Jaques, White Imperial, 
Lemon Clingstone, Large White Clingstone. 
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THE DOMESTIC FLUH, (Pntmn imatka.) 

The Flmn a a native of Asa, 
the South of Europe, and Ameria; 
bol most of our cultivated kinds an 
foreign, or descendants from ihem. 
It is a small tree, of a rather Icnr. 
spreading form, geneisU; of ruid 
growth, and moderate dtualJOD, omn 
rather short-lived. 

Uses. The plant is a fine desaert 
fiiiit, some vaneties being remarto- 
\>\j rich and Inscious. It is naed ex- 
tensvelj fbr preserres, fbt which it is excellent. Some add 
■ad anstere kinds are used eiclitsively for this purpcGc. It ia 
tixo used for pes, tans, stinces, and raiious condiments. In 
France, dried plums are an important article in comoMPDe. 
Taiielies callM pnmes are used in this way. Plums, well 
r^wned, and used moderately, aie ualiitious and heatthfiiL 
but in excess thej are injttnoDs, as thef are very rich and 






I LootTicw. The best sdl is a strong, mtnst, ricb 
Hum, inclining to clay, a dark, heavy mould, or a moiat, 
fellow loam. A bladt, mvddy seal, mi^t, but not wot, ia 
azeellent. The plum flourishes well on any tolerably auntt 
dUage, and with care in cultore and manure, to guard against 
draught, it succeeds an soils tolerably dry ; and some raii- 
aies are well adapted to rather dry soils. Light soils maj 
be prepared (n the plumj (page 300 ^"t the curcolio is 
more liable to destroy the fhut on Aij land. The plum >■ 
usually most productive in hollows, and low, rich, nurial 
xals, not being liable to Mil in the buil like the peach and 
qiricoC. But on suitable soil, it succeeds also on high lands. 
_ FaopAsiTioN ia generally by budding and grafling. Some 
kinds are continued by seed true to their kinds. Seedlii^ 
are sometimea continned by suckers, to which the plum is 
<Aen much inclined. Slocia are usually raised fixim seed. 
Aa soon as the stones are separated &om the pulp, which ia 
done in the same way as cherries, plant them, or put them 
in moist earth in a box, and set them in the cellar, or bmy 
them in the ground, in the shade, at the surfhce, and schv 
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1& fidl or spring. Much care is necessary in keeping the 
seeds jnst moderately moist, and sufficiently exposed to the 
tttmosphere to cause the stones to begin to crack open in 
Reason for spring planting, and yet retard them when for- 
"Ward, that they may not grow too soon. Hant in a rich, 
mellow soil, in drills 1, 2, or 3 feet apart, as you may have 
land, or choose to cultivate, with a horse or not. After 2 
years' growth, or one, if very vigorous, plant out in spring, 
as directed for apples, and if they are thrifty, bud the same 
season. 

" With a vigorous stock, half an inch or more in diameter, 
graft at the ground, and it will soon send up a strong stem. 
Better graft the Canada stock an inch or two below the sdr- 
ftce, as the graft usually outgrows the stock, as the earth 
will hide the deformity, and re-rooting may be effected. 
Peach stocks are sometimes used for the plum, but they are 
less hardy and durable, though they do well in some cases. 

Planting, Culture, Manure, and Pruning. As many 
^wneties are naturally small, and others are often made so 
by the dwarfish nature of the stocks, and diseases and other 
evils are apt to shorten the life or check the growth of the 
plum, it is best to set near, and cut away on interfering, as 
recommended for the apple and pear ; for the plum bears 
enrly, and if set near, it will bear much fruit without intec^ 
fering, and afford more profit. A rod apart is a good dis- 
tance for plums, and but few trees attain a size to fill the 
spBx^e. This would give 160 to the acre ; but if we would 
make the most from an acre, from plums, we would set ) a 
rod apart, 360 trees to the acre ; they would soon begin to 
bear, and continue for years, affording more than double the 
profit of distant planting, and when they interfered, which 
some would never do, remove or head in the poorest. 

The land should be well manured and cultivated. (See 
page 51.) No weeds or ^rass should grow around the trees, 
and the soil should be stirred often, especially a dry soil, in 
a dry season. (See page 52.^ The larger crop, superior 
size, and excellence of fruit, will far more than pay for good 
ctilture. Prune but little, only cutting away dead and de- 
caying and interfering limbs. If a tree becomes top-heavy, 
or needs pruning to renovate it when declining, or becomes 
stinted and barren, shorten-in the limbs, as in pruning peach- 
es, but do not cut at the trunk, excepting decaying limbs. 
Stone fipuit should not be pruned at the stem, but at the ends 
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of (he brandies. Use the same manure as for the apple and 
pear. In the wood, baik, and the fhiit of the plum, then 
II a considerable quantity of lime and potash. So apply 
wood ashes, lime, old mortar, plaster, &c. Salt is a good 
manure to promote growth and aealth, and a guard against 



Cdiodlio, or Plum-weevil, 
^Rhj/Hchana RCnupAur,) is here 
n^presented in its different stages. 



^Rhj/Hchana RCnupAur,) is here ^BM^ 



(1.) Curculio in the perfect oi a 
beetle state, as lai^ as life. I 

(2.) Its assumed fbiro, when' 
(SUnrbed, or shiiken bom the IflK 

ti«e. r^^dlk 

(3.) Larva, or worm, as found W ^^^» 

in the fallen ftrut. 4 

(1.) Fupa, or chiysalis form, in which it lires in the 
gimmd, and the last stage before the perfect stale. 

On the GgoTG of a plum are the crescent-shaped marks, 
M made by this insect. 

The eolor of the curcuho is dark brown, variegated with 
mots of white, yellow, and black. These insects appear 
Dom the latter part of April untQ the last of July, accoraii^ 
to the season. Soon after the blossoms fall, they begin to 
pmclnre the little plum with their snout or roslnun, and lay 
8D egg in the wound. The gam oozes out, the c^ hatches, 
the worm eats towards the centre of the fruit, which fallB, 
(rflen before a quarter grown, and the worm enters the earth, 
where it remains in the pupa, state, some say only a few 
weeks, others say till the neit season. Its tuibits are not 
well known. It flies from the ground to the tree. 

These insects are very destructive to plums, sometimes 
destroying whale crops to a vast extent. They also attack 
tAer smooth-skinned fruits, such as apricots, nectarines, 
Aierries, and apples. But cherries and apples are not geit- 
enllj moch injured, though the former are often marked by 
Qiese insects. Among the mischievous curculios is a hann- 
IcBS insect of a larger size and similar appearance, which 
may be the male. 

PreiKntvin and Remtdits. One of the best is a moist, 
heavy soil, affording the insect but a poor shelter iti the 
pound ; and plums flourish well in such soils, iwd so do 
npricols on plum stock. In most cases, 1 quart of salt to a 
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sauXif 2 toa medial, and 4 to a large tree, or half a peck toa 
square rod, applied to the ground as far as the limbs extend, 
flfli soon as the snow is off in spring, has been a preventive ; 
by affecting the insect in the earth, as some suppose ; bat 
ur. Shurtleff thinks the salt gives a distaste to the frait. 
We have generally found this effectual, and we have known 
immerous cases of its complete success. The salt is a good 
manure for the plum. 

s By jarring or briskly shaking the tree, when these insects 
are operating on the fruit, in morning and evening, they will 
fall, and may be caught on cloth, where they will be still till 
they may be destroyed. Give a sudden jar to the tree or 
branches, using a mallet covered with a pad, or soft, thick 
jdloth. All the fallen fruit of plums should be picked up, 
and ihe worms destroyed. Or let hogs run under the trees 
for this purpose. 

Take tubs, tight boxes, or other vessels, whitewash them 
inside, place them under the tree, almost up to the limbs, put 
in an inch or two of water, in the dusk of the evening, when 
oorculios appear, and set a light'in the tub, and many will be 
oOught. Make the earth smooth around the trees, and let 
fbwls run among them. 

One person, who threw ashes on his trees,8LS the blossoms 
were going off, thought they were useful. Apply them when 
the dew is on. Two barrow-loads of fresh horse manure imder 
some plum trees, just as the fruit began to swell, was thought 
to protect them from the curculio, by gases arising from fer- 
mentation. 

A cultivator informed us, that after his plums had been 
destroyed several years by curculios, he put a layer of fresh 
CQFSter shells around his trees, three inches deep, and as far 
as the limbs extended, and beat them down hard. He was 
not troubled afterwards, during a number of vears that he 
remained on the place. In other cases, the unit has been 
saved by a brick pavement, or hard path, under the trees, 
preventing the insects from burrowing m the earth. Some 
think the parent is so sagacious as not to lay eggs where the 
progeny will not find a good burrow beneath. Numerous 
insects may be caught in bottles. (Page 74.) 

Black Wart is a singular disease, commencing in a kind 
of tumor or swelling, and continuing to increase till it be- 
comes a large, black bunch, disfiguring the tree, and spreadr 
tng until it kills it. It also spreads rapidly from one tree to 
18 
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another. No satisftctorjr cause has ever been: as- 
signed for this disorder. It attach both vigorou 
and stinted trees, old and foong', in wet land and 
dry. Some have regarded salt, apptied to the soil^ 
and in solution to the affected paxt| as a sure rem- 
edy, but this has been disproved. 

The only remedy is to cut off the btmches as fitst 
as they appear, and bum them. ]Let there be dd 
delay, and cut freely, to the excision of every dis- 
eased part. Though salt is not always a remedy 
or preventive of this disease, its use lessens its oc- 
Biack currence and severity. Copperas water, applied to 
W**rt. the affected parts, after cuttmg off the black par^ 
has appeared to be useful. 

Varieties. We have many valuable kinds, as to quafitjT} 
yet some are uncertain in production and hardiness of fruit, 
and some arQ.new and have not been fairly tried and com- 
pared, so that it is difRcutt to make a selection ; for many of 
great beauty and excellent flavor often fail, while other hardy 
«nd productive kinds, of inf<!rior quality, are more profita- 
ble, especially for market. Such is the case with Lombard. 
Bed Gage, Diamond, Smith's Orleans, Cruger's Scarlet, and 
others. Some that are hardy and productive are also excel- 
lent in flavor, but usually the finest kinds are delicate and 
uncertain. 

Sometimes, in a large collection, a few trees of Smith's 
(Means and Red Gage afford more profit than all the rest. 
Again, the coarse kinds, such as Diamond and Semiana, are 
the only productive varieties among many fine sorts. Sev- 
eral of great promise, such as Peach, Lawrence's Favorite^ 
Jefferson, Imperial Ottoman, M'Laughlin, Washington Seed- 
ling, Ida Green Gage, and Schenectady Catharine, have not 
yet been extensively tried. 

1. Early Genesee. Medial ; long-ovate ; yellow. Same 
time as the White Primordian, and better bearer. Origin, 
Brighton, Monroe Co., N. Y. New. L. B. Langworthy, in 
Gen. Far. 

2. WmTE Primordial. Jaime Motive j Early Yellow. Small ; 
obovate ; yellow j stem ^ inch long, slender, very narrow, 
deep cavity ; flesh yellow, rather juicy, pleasant, but not high 
flavor. Last of July. The earliest, excepting Early Gene- 
see. A slow grower, good bearer. 

3. Cherry, Early Scarlet. Si^all medial ; round ; bright 
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tad, Hke a cheny ; meUing, softyiAi^, of a brisk, pleasanl^ 
sob-acid flsur^r. Last of July aii<l«arst of Aug. Salabb. 
Poor bearer, And tbe birds eat them. Downing saySf Mr. £. 
fieeves, Salem, N. J., induces bearing by transplanting every 
4 or 5 years, and be thinks root pruning would have te 
same effect ; and that Mr. R. has u seedling of this spedsf, 
the Golden Cbsrrt plum, that bears abundantly. 

4. Hesristta Oa«b. Size of Green Gage ; paler color^; 
nigh flavor. Aug. 1. Fair grower and eood liearer. Ori- 
gin, Henrietta, Monroe County, N. Y. New. L. B. Laxig- 
worthv, in Gen. Far. 

5. '^EACH Plum, 
Prune Peche. Very 
large ; flattish- 
found, broad, shal- 
low suture on one 
side; brownish-red 
or salmon-oolor in 
the shade, pur- 
plish-red in the 
sun, golden russet 
specks and patch* 
es, blue bloom ; 
stem short, mther 
stout, in a deep^ 
narrow cavity ; a 
small hollow at 
top; flesh greea- 
isn {Mde yellow ; 
reiy juicy, of a 
sweet, lively, delicious flavor. Aug. 1 to 20. A mpid, 
iRrong, upright grower, and good bearer. One of the largest 
ind best, and quite early, miported into this region, a £bw 
years ago, from France. 

6. RoTALs DB Tours. Tolerably large; roundish ; reddisb- 
fiolet, mimite yellow dots, blue bloom; stem stout, in a 
flbudl cavity ; flesh greenish-yellow, tinged with red around 
slone, rather firm, juicy, of a fine flavor. Sept. 10 to 20. 
Not equal to Prince's YeUow Gsce, but a httle eailiec 
French origin. 

7. Early Orleans, Niw Barly Orkantf and WUmofs Ntm 
Eady Orleans^ are aboat the same. Medial; roundisb-of«l; 
dark red, pnr^ in the sun; stem mo^Ual sise^in a moderMs 
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depressioii; flesh greenish, brisk and rather rich flaTor. 
Fireestone. Ang. 10 to 20 or 25. Prodactive. Branches 
downy. Sprangling grower. A prodigious bearer. Foreign. 

8. Imperial Ottoman. Me- 
dial ; roundish, oval ; paJe 
ffreenish-yeUow, marbled with 
darker shades, thin bloom, 
generally resembling the Im- 
perial Gage ; staUc medial 
len^, slender, in a slight 
cavity ; flesh melting, very 
juicy, sweet and excellent flqi- 
Tor. Almost freestone. Aug. 
10 to 20. Few days earlier 
than Prince's Yellow G-age. 
Tree very hardy and uniform- 
ly productive, suited to almost 
8ny climate and soil ; flourish- 
es well in Bangor, Me. Fruit 
hangs pretty well, and is rath- 
er hardy. 

9. Yellow Gaos, Trvnc^t Yellow Gage. 
Large medial ; oval, tapering a little to me 
top, slight suture ; golden yellow, well cov- 
«ed with white bloom ; stalk medial size, in 
a small cavity ; flesh yellow, melting, rich, 
and sugary. Freestone. 12 to the 25th of 
Aug. The tree very hardy, 
vigorous, and good bearer ; 
forms a large, spreading 
head. Mr. Henry Van- 
dyne, a zealous fruit- 
grower of Cambridgeport, 
raised, in one season, 51 
dollars' worth from one tree. 
The quality is superior to 
most plums of its season. 

10. Hudson Gaob. Me- 
dial ; oval ; yellow, clouded 
with green ; stem short, in 
a moderate cavity ; flesh 
melting, of a rich, spright- 
ly, excellent flavor. Almost 
neestone. 2d and 3d weeks in Aug. 
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11. Morocco. Medial ; roandish ; dark purple ; flesh yel- 
lowish, juicy, rich, and sweet. Slightly chng. Aug. 10 to 
20 or 25. Not first rate. 

12. Draf d'Or, or Cloth of Goldf Tellom Perdrigon. Small ; 
round; bright yellow, few crimson specks; flesh yellow, 
sugary, rich, but sometimes rather dry. Freestone. 15 to 25 
of Aug. Much esteemed in the West, and does well here, 
bat too small for market. 

13. M'Lauqhlin. Large; round; 
msset yellow, tinged withered, thin 
bloom ; stem nearly an inch long, in a 
^ght cavity ; flesh yellow, rather firm, 
juicy, of a sweet, luscious flavor. 
Clingstone. August 
1 to 20. Stout, vig. 
orous growth ; good 
bearer. Hardy for 
the North. Tried only 
m lidit soil. Origi- 
nated by James M'. 
Laughlin, Esq., Ban- 
gor, Me. Only a little 
known. Little regards 
it as first rate, espe- 
cially for the North. 

14. Apricot. Large 
medial ; roundish ; 
yellow, tinged with 
red ; melting, pleasant flavor. Aug. 20 to 30. 

15. Pond's Ssedltnq. Medial; roundish, slightly ovate; 
purple; stem short and slender; flesh yellowish, dryish, 
tolerably good. Freestone. Aug. 20 to Sept. 5. Productive. 
Origin, Boston. 

16. Gbrman Prune, Quetschej Sweet Prune. Large ; long- 
oral, swollen on one side, distinct suture ; purple, thick blue 
bloom; stem moderate length, slender; flesh green, firm, 
sweet, and pleasant. Freestone. Latter part of Sept. Ex- 
cellent for preserving and drying, and tolerably good for the 
UiAe. A great bearer, and hangs long on the tree. 

17. Austrian Qxtetsche is similar to the above, but rather 
bUer, and superior in flavor. 

18. Italian Damask. Medial; roundish; brownish or 

18* 
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Tkdet ; flesh firm, sweet, fine flavor. Freestone. Last of 
Aug- and into Sept. Tolerably good. 

19. BoTAL Hatitb, Early Boyal. Medial; 
roundish, little widest towards the stem; 
light parole, dotted and streaked with dark 
vellow, blue bloom ; stalk 
I an inch long, in very slight 
cavity; flesh yellow, tender, 
juicy, of a very rich, high fla- 
vor. Freestone. Aug. 20 to 
Sept. 5. Resembling Purple 
Gase, in appearance, quahty, 
leu, and growth, excepting 
wood is very downy. 3 weeks 
earlier. One of the very best 
early plums. Hardy, vigor- 
ous, and productive. French 
ovigin. 

20. Ybllow £e« Plttm, White Magnum Bomm. Very 
]ar^ ; oval ; distinct suture ; yellow, with white dots, thin, 
white bloom. Stalk an inch long, stout ; flesh rather coara^ 
ind add. Clingstone. Last of Aug. and first of Sept. Poor 
Ibr the dessert. Excellent for cooking, and salable ; but 
poorer bearer than the Purple Egg. 

21. Cobsb's Febld Marshal. Tolerably large ; oval ; jpfor^ 
l^ish ; flesh juicy, rather tart. Clingstone. Last of Aug. 
Origin, near Montreal. 

22. Duamb's Pubplb, Duane^s Purple French former^. 
Very large : oval ; shallow suture red, reddish purple m 
the sun, yellow specks, lilac bloom; stem nearly an inch 
long, slender, in parrow cavi^ ; V^^t sprighuy, rather 
sweet. Aug. 25 to Sept. 15. Moderate bearer. 

23. Washington, Solffutr, Very large: roundish-oval| 
similar to Jefierson. with a suture quite distinct near the 
stalk ; greenish dull yellow, deep yellow in the sun, some- 
times with dots or a tinge of pale crimson ; a thin, light 
bloom, stalk short, rather stout, in a shallow, wide cavity; 
flesh }rellowish, mrm, very sweet and luscious, but onei^ 
rather insipid. Freestone. Aug. 25 to Sept. 10. Hardy, a 
good grower, but moderate or poor bearer, and very liable 
to rot. Oris^ New York city. Its large size gives it % 
popularity beyond its merits. 

34. Arrut Plux. Bather large ; flattish, like a flat i^ 
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pie: reddish-poiple, specked and marbled with greenish* 
golden yellow, light blue bloom ; stem | of an inch long, 
stoat, in a broad, deep cavity, at which is a deep suture ; 
flesh greenish yellow, tender, of a rich, lively, saccharine, 
and vinous flavor. Aug. 25 to Sept. 10. Strong, vigorous 
grower, bearing not settled. Garden of Mr. D. U . Pratt, 
Chelsea. Probably a new and valuable variety. 

25. CRuasa's Scarlet. Large medial; roundish-oval, 
slight suture ; lilac and fawn-color, bright red in the sun ; 
stem half An inch long, in a shallow cavity ; flesh orange, 
of a mild, pleasant flavor, but neither iuicy^ nor rich. Last 
of Aug. and first of September. Hardy, and great bearer. 
A good, showT market fruit. It hangs on well. Not liablt 
to injury by tne curcuUo. 

26. &RBBN QA&Rf Seine Claude, Me* 
dial ; flattish roimd, faint suture ) vellow- 
ish-green, marbled or dotted with red in the ^ 
sun; stem short, slender, in a slight^ ~ 
pression ; flesh green, very 
melting, of sweet, rich, lus- 
cious flavor. A standard of 
excellence. Freestone. Last 
of Aug. and into Sept. Grows 
slowly, scragly, and spread- 
ing. A good liearer. Fruit 
rather liable to crack in wet 
weather. There are various 
modifications of the Green 
Gage. We have a large va- 
riety here, which we have 
never seen excelled in flavor. Ori^n, France. 

27. Washinqton SsEDLma. Large ; oval ; yellow, mot* 
tted with crimson ; flesh very tender, sweet, and delicious. 
Nearly as large as Washington ; handsomer, and superior 
quality. Last of Aug. to Sept. 10. A moderate grower. 
Origin, Ives's garden. New, and not yet tested. From seed 
of Washington. 

28. Denniston's Superb. Medial ; round, slightly flat^ 
tened ; distinct suture ; yellowish green, unth few purple 
blotches, thin bloom ; rough stem, | inch, in a middle-sized 
cavity j flesh tolerably juicy, of a rich vinous flavor. Last 
of Aug. and first of Sept. Seedling raised by Mr. Dennis* 
ton, Albany. N. Y. 
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29. LiwBSircK's Fa- 
TOUTB. Rather large; 
roundish, slightly ovalj 
with flattish ends; yel- 
lowish - green, clouded 
with darker streaks, light 
greenish bloom, at full 
maturity brownish blotch- 
es and reddish specks 
around the stem; stalk 
short and slender, in a 
small carity ; flesh green- 
ish, melting, very juic^, 
of a brisk, delicious, vi- 
nous flaror, resembling 
and almost equal to the 
Green Gage, and larger. 
Almost freestone. Last of Aug. to Sept. 15. Vigorous^ up- 
right growth ; moderate bearer. Originated by Mr. L. u. 
Lawrence, Hudson, N. Y. 

30. Fdrple Gaqe, Reine Claude Violette. 
Medial; roundish, flattened at the ends, 
shallow suture ; skin rather thick, violet, 
yellow dots, blue bloom; stem nearly an 
inch long, rather stout; flesh yellowish, 
rather firm, of a rich, su- 
gary, high, luscious flavor, 
almost equal to Green 
Gage. Freestone. Aug. 
25 to Sept. 25, and lasts 
through the month. Fruit 
very hardy, hanging long 
on the tree, shriveling 
slightly. Excellent for the 
dessert and for preserves. 
Great bearer. Foreign. 

31. Ida Green Gags. 
A new seedling from the 
Green Gage, which it re- 
lembles. About the same 
appearance and quality, excepting purplish-red in the sun. 
V few days later. Native of Mount Ida, near Troy, N. Y. 

32. Bed Gage. Large medial ; roundish oval; brownish 
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^eUow ana brownish red : stem medial, 
m a narrow cavity ; nesh greenish| 
melting, very sugary and pleasant. 
Freestone. Aug. 25 to 
Sept. 15. Hardy, very 
vigorous, and productive. 
Not liable to rot. Very 
profitable for the market. 
Origin, Flushing^ N. Y. 

33. Imperial Gaob, 
Prince's Imperial Gage, 
WTUte Gage by some 
around Boston. Large 
medial ; oval, distinct su- 
ture ; pale green, with a 
yellow tinge, and cloud- 
ing of darker green, thick 
wMte bloom; stem me- 
dial, in a moderate cavity; flesh greenish, melting, very 
juicy, of a rich, sprightly, delicious flavor. Mostly freestone. 
1 to 15 Sept. A vigorous grower and prodigious bearer. 
Dark shoots and leaves. Fruit rather inclined to rot. Adapt- 
ed to rather dry soils. Native of Flushing, N. Y. 

34. Schenectadt Catharine. Medial ; 
roundish, shallow suture ; deep purple, violet 
in the shade, thin azure bloom ; stem medial 
length, slender ; flesh greenish yellow, very 
melting, juicy, honeyed richness, delicious, 
highflavor, equal to the Green Gage. Free- 
stone. Early in Sept. Hov- 
ey^s Magazine. 

35. Goliath. Large ; 
roundish oblong ; purpUsh 
red : handsome, juicy, 
brisK, but not excellent. 
Early in Sept. 

36. Horse Flttm, Large 
Early Damson, Sweet Dam- 
son. Medial ; oval ; red- 
dish, purple in the sun ; 
rather dry and acid. Free- 
stone. First of Sept. Very 
common, especially in the 
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Middle States. The seeds prodnce good stocks, or the same 
kind of fruit, which is rather poor. 

37. Blbbckbb's Gaob. Large medial ; 
roondish oval, slight suture; greenish 
TelloWi specks in the sun, thin, white 
boom; stem quite long, stout, straight, 
downy; sweet, luscious flavor. Rrst 
rate. Almost freestone. Early in Sept. 
Hardy, thrifhr, good bearer. Branch- . 
es dow^, leaves dark L^^'^^w 
men. very popular in /"^ ^^ 
Northern and Western N. 
York. 

38. IsABBLLA. Medi^; 
oval ; red ; handsome ; 
rather rich, brisk, sub- 
acid ; good and showy, but 
not first rate. Early in 
Srot. 

$9. Oban&b. Extreme 
ly lar^ ; flattish-oval 
yellowish white 'dots, pur- 
plish red near the stalk, 
which is three fourths 
an inch long, in a narrow 
cavity ; flesh yellow, rather 
coarse texture, not very 
|ood flavor, but salable 
cnom its large size, and 
profitable from its great 
bearing. Freestone. For- 
mer part of Sept. Origin, 
Bhinebeck, N. Y., sup- 
posed. 

40. Smith's Obleans,* 
Cooper* s Redj by some in- 
correctly called Violet Per- 
digroriy or Bed Magnum 
JBonum, Large ; round- 
ish-oval; broEidest at the 
base, distinct suture on one 
side ; reddish purple, azure 
bloom; stem short, slen- 
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der, in a deep, narrow cavity; flesh yellow, rather firm, 
juicy, of a sprightly, vinous flavor. Clingstone. Sept. 1 to 
20. Tree hardy and vigorous, and adapted to various cH- 
mates and soils. Very good for market. Bather incline^ 
to rot, when hanging very thick. 

41. Dana's Gage. Large medial; oval; pale yellow^ 
clouded, thin bloom ; juicy, sweet, of a lively and peculiar 
rank flavor, unpleasant to most persons. Clingstone. For- 
mer part of Sept. Hardv and productive. 

42. Jefferson. Very large ; roundish 
oval ; golden yellow, purpUsh red in the 
sun, white bloom; stem an inch long, 
rather stout, in slight cavity, very slight 
suture; 46sh orange, very juicy, rich, 
and high-flavored, 
almost equal to 
Green Gage. Al- 
most freestone. Sep- 
tember 1 to 20. A 
good bearer. fVait 
not liable to rot, and 
hangs long. Among 
the Best. Originat- 
ed by Judge Bud, 
Albflmy. 

43. HuLiNe's Su- 
FKKB. Very large ; 
n^nndish-oval ; sim- 
Uar to Jeflerami in 
aize and form, dis- 
tinct shallow su- 
ture; dull greenish 
yellow, thm, pale 
boom ; stem an inch lonjg, stout, in a small cayity ; flesh 
greenish yellow, texture lude coarse, rich, spn^^tly, excel* 
lent flavor, with slight add blended with sweetness. Sept 
1 to 20. A good grower, siout, blunt shoots. A modemte 
bearer. Origin, Pa. 

44. NscTAjuNs, JjndM FkShppe^ CdUdmuan, Large Smi^ 
Blacky Bradsham. Very Uu»e ; imuidish; purple, a fittte bins 
bloom ; stem two thirds ot an indi long, stoo^ in a wide, 
shallow cavity ; flesh gjreeni^ yellow, tinged with red, • 
littkeowcsje, of middling quality only. Partially dingstnns. 
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Sept. 1 to 20. A good grower and moderate bearer. French 
ongin. 

45. iMPtaiAL Lilac. A seedling by Dr. Shmtleff, which 
he recommends as saperior in flavor. But little known. 

46. CoLuxBU.. Extremely large; ronndish; brownish 
porple, many fawn-colored specks ; thick bloom ; stalk al- 
most an inch, stout, in a narrow cavity ; flesh orange, rather 
dry, bat Yich, sugary, and excellent. Freestone. Former 
part of Sept. Very productive. A fine fruit, but it falls, 
and is apt to rot. Downing and Barry prefer it to Duane's 
Forple, m quality. Better than Nectarine. 

47. Red Diaper, Diapree Rouge Mimms, Large ; obovate ; 
reddish purple, few golden specks, blue bloom \ flesh pale- 
green, juicy, very melting, nch and delidoos. First rate. 
Freestone. Former part of Sept. Slow grower. Gk»d 
bearer. Fruit hangs well ; but uttle liable to rot. 

48. Purple Favorite. Rather large; 
ronndish-obovate, no suture ; light brown, 
brownish purple in the sun, many gold- 
en sj^ecks, thin, blue bloom; stalk | 
to 1 inch long, in slight 
depression ; flesh pale- 
peen, tender, melting, 
juicy, sweet, and unsur- 
passed in lusdous flavor. 
Freestone. Sept. 5 to 20 
(here). More juicy and 
melting than Purple Gage. 
Hardv, and fspoa bearer, 
dwainsh habit It needs 
a strong, rich, and moist 
ioiL 

49. Purple Ego Plum, 
Bed Magnum Bomtm. 
Large ; oval, distinct su- 
ture ; pale red, deep in the 
son, many gra^ spots ; stalk long, slender ; flesh greenish^ 
firm, coarse, acid. Freestone. For presenre s and cooking. 
Former part of Sept. Salable in market, but generally poor 
bearer. Sometimes a great bearer on light soils. 

50. DiAMoivD. Lar^; oval; bhick, blue bloom; stem 
nearly an inch long, m a narrow cavity : flesh yellow, very 
coane texture, rather dry, sligfatly acid, wanting flavor. 
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OmA for cookinff. Freestone. Daring Sept. Hardy, great 
grower, sare and great bearer. Frait hardy, enduring storms, 
sad hanging long on the tree. Profitable* for the market. 

51. Lombard, Bleecker's Scarlet. Medial | roundish-oval, 
flatfish at the ends, slight suture ; pale red, with darker red 
dots, violet-red in the sun, thin bloom ; stalk two thirds of 
an inch long, slender, in a narrow cavity ; flesh deep yellow, 
juicy, pleasant, but not excellent flavor. Clingstone. Sept. 
6 to 25. Hardy and vigorous. Great bearer ; fruit hardy. 
Profitable for the market. Adapted to light soils. Native. 

52. RoTAL. Large medial; roundish; reddish-purple, 
brown specks ; rather firm, melting, and juicy, of extremely 
rich, vinous flavor. Sept. Fine for the garden. 

53. BiNOHAM. Large ; oval ; yellow, reddish in the sun ; 
juicy, rich, andpleasant. Middle of Sept. Origin, Fa. 

54. CoRSfi's if OTA Bbkb. Rather large ; oval ; duU-green- 
ish, pale-brown in the sun, blue bloom ; stem half an indi 
long, in a round cavity ; flesh greenish, rather firm^ juicy, 
rich, and tderably sweet. Freestone. Middle of Sept. 
Very handsome, and a good variety, particularly for tne 
North. By Henry Corse, Esq., near Montreal, Canada. 
This is the best of his seedlings. 

55. Bamson. a well known, small, oval, purple plum^ 
melting, juicy, tart, and excellent for preserves; an enor- 
mous and sure bearer. Profitable for market. Latter part 
of Sept. There are several varieties from seed. Tha 
SBRorsmRB is superior. The Swebt is less acid. The 
Winter is later, too late for the North. 

56. Sharp's Emperor. Large ; roundish-oval ; red ; pleas- 
ant, and handsome, not first rate ; but a great bearer, naad 
good for market. Last of Sept. 

57. DoMiiTE Dull, German Prune, Medial; long-oval; 
purplish-black, blue bloom ; stem three fourths of an inch 
long, in a slight CAvity ; flesh yellow, very juicy, becoming 
dry as it hangs on the tree, rich and sweet. ClingstOM. 
Latter part of Sept., and continues long. A profuse beazer. 
Native. 

58. SssnAiTA. Rather small; oval; dark blue; hanlL 
acid, for preserves only, but a great and sure bearer, aas 
profitable for the market. Hangs bite. 15 Sept. into Oet 
ineorreetly called Blue Imperatrice by some in this regimi. 

59. AuTOSN Oaob, iRoe't Autumn Gage. Large medial; 
Of&L slightly ovate; pole yellow, thin bloom; stem Pm- 
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thirds of an inch long, no cavity; flesh greenish yellow, 
juicy, of a sweet, delicioos flavor. Freestone. Latter part 
of Sept. Hardy, very productive. This new plum flourishes 
well here, and promises to be one of the best late kinds. 
More profitable for the North, than Coe's Golden Drop. 
Originated by Wm. Boe, £sq.,Newburgh, N. Y. 
60. Corse's Ai>MiBABLB.Large medial; obovate^yval ; light 
purple, yellow specks, lilac bloom; flesh sprightly and juicy, 
not first rate, but well adapted to the Ncnrth, bong a native 
of Canada. Late in Sept. Productive. 

61. Lovbtt's Latb Long Blxtb. Excellent and long 
keeping 

62. Coe's Golden Dbof. Very large ; 
oval; narrowed towards the stalk, dis- 
tinct suture ; greenish light yellow, with 
-specks and patches of scarlet in the sun ; 
flight bloom ; stalk nearly an inch long, 
rno cavity ; flesh yel- 
^aw, firm, meltmg, 
•fa rich, sugary, de- 
licious flavor. Cling, 
stone. Last of Sept. 
ta middle of Oct. 
Good bearer. Fruit 
hangs long, and 
ke^ long off* the 
tree. One of the 
best late kinds in 
the Middle and 
Western States, ex- 
cepting the north- 
em part. Too late 
for N. England, yet 
does pretty well in 
warm locations and 
favorable seasons. 

63. Blub Imfeba- 
nucB. Medial ; ob- 
ovate; dark purple, 
thick bloom: stem 
rather lon^ slender, in a slight cavity ; flesh yellowish, rather 
firm, dryish, but very rich, sugary ; excellent for preserves, 
and lor the table when fully ripe. Clingstone. Oct. and 
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into November. Hangs long on the tree, and keeps well 
after gathered. Tiree hardy and very productive. Fruit 
very hardy. One of the best late plums. Foreign. 

64. St. Catharine. Medial; obovate, distinct suture; 
pale yellow, sometimes reddish in the sun, white bloom ; 
stem nearlv an inch long, slender, in a slight cavity ; flesh 
yellow, rather firm, juicy, of a sprightly, rich flavor. Cling- 
stone. Last of Sept. and first of Oct. Great bearer. Val- 
uable for preserving and for the dessert. In France used 

• extensively for preserves. 

65. Mannino^s Long Blue Fnuini or Flttm. Very large ; 
long-oval ; dark purple, thick blue bloom ; stem very long 
and slender, in a very slight cavity ; flesh vellowish, firm, 
rather juicy, with a sweet, sprightly flavor. Almost freestone. 
Middle Sept. to last of Oct. Very great bearer. Fruit very 
hardy, ai^i lasts long ; excellent for the market. Manning 
had It from Philadelphia, without a name. 

66. Cos's Latb Bed. Medial ; roundish, with distinct su- 
ture ; purplish light red, blue bloom ; stem tolerably long, 
stout, m a very slight depression ; flesh yellowish, tolerablv 
ten and crisp, juicy, of a rich, pleasant, vinous flavor. Al- 
most freestone. Oct. and Nov., in the Middle and Western 
States, where it is excellent, but we find it too late for this 
climate. Very vigorous and productive. 

67. Frost Gaoe, Frost Plum. Small ; roundish-oval, 
distinct suture ; deep purple ; flesh greenish-yellow, melting, 
rich, and sweet. Bather acid, and excellent for preserves 
while greenish; but when fully ripe, sweet and delicious 
for the table. Clingstone. Middle of Oct. and till late frosts. 
A tall, upright grower, and great bearer. Origin, Fishkill, 
N. Y., where it is extensively cultivated for the market. As 
it is late, it is in good demand in this market. 

68. Ickworth's Imferatrice. Large medial; obovate; 
purple, embroidered with fawn color; stalk medial size; 
flesh greenish-yellow, juicy, of a sweet, rich flavor. Mostly 
clingstone. In the Middle Begion ripens early in Oct., and. 
will keep long, becoming dry and sugary, like a prune. A 
highly valuable variety, but rather late for the North. For- 
eign. 

Ornamektal Varieties. The Double Flowering Sloe is 
a large shrub, of great beauty, when in flower. The Chebrt 
plum is pretty in flower as well as in fruit. 
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TABLE or PLUMS, 

In or der of ripeoing. (Page 11.) 

Eariy Genesee, Last of My. 

White Primordian " ! . 

Cheny, July 25 to Aug. B 

Peach, Aug. 1 to " » 

Royal 'delVum, "10 " " » 

Morocco, " 10 " « " 

YeUow Gage. " " " ! 

Imperial Ottoman, . , . . " W " " *• 

Royi Hative, *' 30" Sept. f 

Italic Damaek «i «. «i « « 

IXWb Purple " 25 « " W 

Waahingtonr ' " " ! 

gSfr;jSr:^!':::::« "«« " 

Washington Seedling, . . " " " " •* 
Lawrence's Favoriu, . . . [* [\ " ** " 
Denniston'sSupert), ..." " * *• 

Ida Green Gager. . • • •" " " " 

RedGage, . " " « " W 

PurpteSge, a u u » u 

ImpSri^cS^e " ^ " " Z 

Schenectady Catharine, Sept. I " " ** 

Bleecker'sGage, " " ! *! " 

Omnge,. .7. " « « « u 

Smith's Orleane, " " « " 80 

Jefferwm, . .7 " " " " -« 

Ruling's Supeih, . . . . " " " " " 

Nectarine, . " " " " " 

Columbia, u cc « « » 

RedDiapir, « « .. « « 

Purple favorite, .«..«« <« 

PunleEgg, " " " " " 

Lombard, " 6 " « « 

Royaler. . . , « « c « « 

Bingham »...«.. <« 

Cork's Noto Bene, . . . . " 10 " •• * 
Sharp's Emperor, . . . . " 16 " " 30 

Domine DuUT « « *« « « 

SenUana, . " " " Oct. 5 

Autumn Gage « » « " " 

Corse's AdSral « « «. « .« 

i1fanmng'sIk>MgBLPr.,Sept.l6 aod OcL 

St. Catharine, *^ 25 to Oct. 10 

Coe'a Golden Drop, ..." " " " 16 
Blue /mperatrice, t . . . Oct. 

Coe's Late Red, " and into Nor. 

Froat Gage " 15 " «« " 

Icicworth's Imperatrice, " and ** 
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Early Genesee, M'Lauffhlin. Ida Green Gage, Schenectady 
Cathanne, are new, and of high pretensions j but little known, 
and some others are not well tested. Coe*s Golden Drop is fine, 
further South. Coe's Late Red, and Ickworth's Imperatrice, are 
adapted to a warmer climate. For the North, select Elarly Gen- 



esee. Peach, Imperial Ottoman, M'Laughlin, Royal Hative, Green 
Gage, Red Gage, Smith's Orleans^ Lranbard^ Corse's Nota Bene, 

market, hot it 



Autumn G^age. and Blue Imperatrice for cooKing. 
We can readily select a dozen excellent kinds for 



la difficult to sav which one is the best of all. 

EaNST says, tnat owing to the destructiye attacks of the curoi* 
Ho, but few plums are ever matured there. 

KiaTULKD and Elliott reconunend as the best twelve Ta- 
rieties — 

F\nr Market. Morocco, Drap d'Or, Imperial Ottoman, Impe* 
rial Gage, Flushing Gage, Yellow Gage. Diane's Purple, Smita'a 
Orleans. Washington, Elfrey, Yellow Eag, Coe's Golden Drop. 

Fbr the Oarden. Morocco, Drap d'Or, Imperial Ottoman , Impe- 
rial GiM[e, Purple Favorite, Washington, Red Diaper, Green Gbige. 
As Jenerson, Lawrence's Favorite, and many others, have not 
been fully tested, we cannot give an opinion as to their merits. 

Ths PoMOLOoicAL CoNVBNTioN AT BuFFALO recommeud, 
M first-rate. Purple Favorite, Red Grage, Washington, Green 
dage. Imperial uage, Jefierson, Bleecker's Gage, Red Diaper, 
Cbe*8 Golden Drop. 

The National Convkiition of Fbvit Growbrs recoup 




BABBT~recommends Royal Hative, Green Gage, Imperial Gage, 
Washington, Jefierson, Lawrence's Favorite, Columbia. Huling's 
Superb, Duane's Purple, Coe's Golden Drop. Common late I^un- 
■on for preserves. 

Plums roa thb Nobth. Gk>oDALB recommends for the best 
9» Jefferson, Prince's Imperial Gage, Purple Gage ; for the best 
6) add Washington, Red Diaper, Coe's Golden E^p ; for the best 
12, add Green uage. Yellow Grage, Lombard, M'Laughlin, Rei 
Gage, Brevoort's Purple. W. Goodale, South Orrinston, Me., 
recommends for the best 3, Jefferson, Green Grage, and M'Laugh- 
lin ; for the best 6, add Washington, Imperial Gage, and Purple 
Gage ; for the best 12, add Lombard, Bleeker's Gage, Smith's 
Orfeans, Red Gage, Imperial Ottoman, and Magnum Bonum, for 
pnaerres. Pinneo recommends for the best 8, Early Orleans, 
thrince's Imperial Gage, Purple Gage ; for the best 6, (or 8^ ada 
Duane's Purple, Blue DwarTGhiffe, CSreen Gage, Lombard^ Black 
Damson. For the best 12, add Royal Hative, Washington, 
Smith's Orleans, Columbia, Jefierson, Orange. We copy this 
Ust for the North, from the Horticulturist. 
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THE COMMON CHEREY, (Cerasus vulgaris.) 

The Cherry commonly cultivated in this 
country, originated in Asia. It is of great 
diversity of form, size, age, and habit; 
bat usually of moderate size, though gen- 
erally of a rapid growth. Of course, it is 
mostly rather short-lived, yet a few attain 
a large size and great age. It varies from 
a high, upright, to a low, spreading, and 
even weeping form. Some varieties an 
very ornamental, as weU as useful. Mas* 
zards, which are natural or seedling trees, are generally the 
laigest and most durable ; but usually of poorer fruit. 

Usss. The Cherry is generally a very juicy, sweet, deli- 
cious fruit, highly valuable from its early appearance in the 
hot season. Most kinds are admirably adapted to the des- 
sert, and are very cooling tuid refreshing when fresh from 
the tree. Some varieties ar^ acid, and are used in tarts 
and piesj and various kinds are used for preserves, mav- 
malade, jeUies, conserves, and as condiments in many di^ 
es. Some are dried and preserved. The wild Black cherry: 
and other similar varieties, are used in the preparation of 
liquors, particularly in those for medicinal purposes. Their 
astringent quality renders them a valuable tonic, and as a 
cordial, or syrup, they are excellent for the dysentery, cholera^ 
and jaundice. It is also a valuable stomachic. A cold in- 
fusion of the bark is good for bilious affections. This 
variety is excellent for shade, combining utility and omamem. 
We have noticed one tree, of superior vigor, and large fiTli^ 
that was 50 feet high and 30 inches diameter at 18 jreacs 
old, yielding $10 worth of firuit annually, and as beaatifnl 
as an elm or other ornamental tree. 

Soil and Location. The Cherry will do well on varioos 
soils, from moist to dry ; bat the best soil is a deep, m^ 
kiw loam, of medium moistare, or rather dry. A soQ 
where Indian com is not very hable to suffer firom drought, 
or wet, is best for the cherry. It bears more moistore man 
the peach, or grape, and requires less than the apple, pear, 
or corrant. 

The cherry is rather delicate. Many of oar finest kinili 
do not succeed fiir noith of this region, and they ftil, abo^ 
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in the Southern States. They do best in elevated, tolerably 
cool locations, as great heat is injurious. The rapid growth 
of the cherry renders it liable to injury, as the young wood 
is tender, and the bursting of vessels, from the extremes of 
heat and cold, in low, warm, locations, causes the gum to 
ooze out, which is very injurious, or destructive. 

Propagation. A few good kinds, true to the parent, are 
raised from the seed. But the most valuable varieties usn- 
idly have no meat in the stone. We have planted quarts 
of stones from nearly all the best varieties, and got only two 
or three trees. Such will generally be new varieties, possibly 
superior, but generally inferior, tending to their original 
wildness. From a quart of Warren's Transparent, a supe- 
rior, though small cherry, we have 100 fine young trees, 
which we think, from their appearance, will be true. The 
Taluable varieties are propagated by budding and graft* 
ing. 

To obtain stocks, take the natural or common Mazzard 
dierry, which has thin flesh and plump seed, full of 
meat, well ripened, and let them remain a few days till the 
flesh will wash off, and leave the stones clean. Then plant. 
But we prefer putting the stones in loam, and in a box 
open at top, and with cracks in the bottom to let water 
through, rut them in the earth, even with the surface, in 
the shade of a building, tree, or fence, and sow late in fall, 
or early in spring ;*or keep in the cellar, as recommended 
for plum-stones. Sow in a deep, rich, well pulverized soil, 
tolerably dry, in drills from 1 to 3 feet apart ; cultivate well, 
and the trees will be large enough to set out in the nursery 
the next spring, and bud in Aug., and in two more years 
furnish a good sized standard tree. The first fall lay them 
in by the heels, or if they stand out they are seldom injured, 
and transplant into nursery rows early, as they start soon. 
Let the rows be 4 feet apart and the trees 1. Better to cut 
the trees down half way, cutting just above a shoot, as 
they will grow far better. 

ia. a forward, wet season, that is becoming dry the latter 
part of summer, it may be best to bud the very last of July, 
or fiiTst week in Aug. Again, it may be warm and wet till 
into Sept., and early budding may fail, and late budding, 
even the first week of Sept., may be successful. 

As the birch-like bark of the cherry is apt to curl and 
open at the bud, the bands, when becoming tight, should 
be loosened and re-tied. 
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In grafting the cherry, it is best to put moss aroimd the 
iftock, and tie paper or matting over it, lest, the son start the 
cement and caase the bark to curl. 

We have seen onr common cherries growing finely lA 
die little wild Red or Pigeon cherry. They will not floni- 
ish in the Black, or Choke cherry ; and probably in none 
that bear fruit in strings, as they are of a different species. 

Plakting, Culture, Piiuhih&, &c. As trees vary mate- 
rially in their growth, some requiring a distance of 30 feet, 
others not more than 12 or 15, we prefer planting tolerably 
near, say a rod, (160 to the acre,) or 21 feet, (100 to the 
acre,) for the same reasons as recommended on page 85. 
. Keep the land well cultivated, bat not rich, as the cherry 
is a rapid grower, and a gre»t growth produces tender 
wood, so that freezing and thawing in winter are destructive. 
As a remedy, cultivate hardy kinds, and let the land be 
only moderately fertile, inducing constant and regular 
growth. Prune but- little at the trunk, excepting to re- 
move decaying branches, as the gum will ooze out at ^ 
wounds, but prune at the end of the branches, as vriA 
the plum and pNsach. The cherry produces its fruit (Ai woocl 
two or more years old. 

Cherries occasionally blast, from heat, even when quilt 
small, owing, mostly, to tenderness from rapid growth ; ajnd 
the foreign varieties are injured by colc^in the North. W^ 
think our native kinds, which are excellent, will bear exten<- 
sion further north than has been the case with foreign tm- 
eties. 

Tan for Manure. Messrs. A. D. Williams & Son, Roi- 
bury^ Ms., most skilful in cultivating fruit, as well a6 in 
farmmg and gardening, invigorate their old and decajrin^ 
cherry trees, and improve the young, by placing around 
each large tree a small horse-load of spent tan, firesh from 
the tannery, every 3 or 4 years. When it is laid around a 
tree, the fibrous roots penetrate it in every direction, showing 
that the effect is not merely mechanical, like that of litter, in 
retaining moisture. Ihe mcident of a fine, healthy growth 
of cherry trees, where some tan was thrown, led to this 
successful practice. Although we have seen the favorable 
effects of this application, and have the testimony of so 
skilful cultivators in its favor, we advise its trial in a smaA 
wajr only, at first, as fresh tan is usually destructive to veg 
station* 
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OmsiBs nr tb* South. Chenies do not saceeed at tht 
South — the son is too hot; plant in oool situations, on 
northem exposures, on the back-side of buildings, or trees 
that will shade them in the heat of the day. Bad or graft 
on native, hardy trees. Shield the trunk and large branch- 
es from the sun, by straw, boards, mats, 6cc. Try various 
kinds from the North, or where they flourish, and select the 
hardiest. They fail at Mobile. 

Cherries in the West. The chevy often fails in the 
fertile regions of the West, owmg, prolnibly, to a too warm 
dimate, to a soil so rich in vegetable mould, that it produces 
a too luxuriant growth, and to a want of sufficient gravel, 
aand, and other elements in the soil. Mr. Ernst, of Cin* 
dnnati, says to us on this subject, "Out climate is ill 
adapted to the growth and health of the cherry. The Early 
iUcomond is tibe only sort, above the common Morello, 
that flourishes and fruits abundantly in all situations and 
soils. Here and there a tree of the finer sorts seems to 
do well. This is owing, doubtless, to some peculiar protee. 
tion, and verhaps to nourishment in Uie soil not yet well 
mderstood.*^ 

InsBCTs. The curculio that stings the plimi, sometiniM 

punctures the cherry, also. The caterpillar, that is so de* 

atructive to the apple tree, is equally injurious to the cherry. 

The canker-worm occasionally attacks it. But one of the 

_^^_^ most destructive insects that infest* the cher- 

^i^^^SM^ ry is the slug. The slug-fly, that lajrs the esgs, 

^^^ ^^ is about I of an inch long, the male smafieTi 

^ ^"^ the body glossy black. They generally ap- 
CherrySlug. V^ ^^^ latter part of May or first of June, 
' ^ and soon lay their eggs, which are placed m 
Uttle semi-circular incisions in the leaf, and usually on the 
under side. The slugs appear from the first of June to 
the latter part of July. They are first white, but soon cov- 
ered with a sticky coat. They are about half an inch lon^. 
They will soon destroy the foliage, the fruit fails, the tree is 
checked, and finally fails, if infested annually. The slugs 
come to their growth in 26 days, bury 1 to 4 inches in the 
ground, form cocoons in the earth, change to chrysalides, 
and in 16 days from their descent, they rise and lay eggs 
for a second brood, which do not complete their transfor- 
mations until the next spring. 

Semedy. Dust the foliage, thoroughly, with dry wood- 
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wAkeSf or fresh dacked lime, whea the dew u on. These 
Adhere to the slimy slugs, and are sure. 

The black aphis api>ears early in summer, and by strict at- 
tention in killing all, with the fingers, on their first appearance, 
a numerous and destructive host may be prevented. Per- 
haps whale-oil soap, or strong soap-suds and tobacco-water, 
mav kill them ; but the ftngei-s are sure. 

Classification. Some authors make four classes, divid- 
ing the heart-shaped,. or nearly heart-shaped, sweet cherriesy 
into BigarreauSj of firm flesh, and HeartSj of tender flesh ; 
and the round, or flattish acid cherries, into Dukes, of sab- 
acid quality, and Morellos, of acid quality, These distinc- 
tions are too nice for common observers, and nature ac- 
knowledges no such lines of demarkation, as there ans 
almost imperceptible gradations from the texture of the 
teuderest Htart to the firmest Bigarreau; and from the 
mildest IhUu to the most acid Morelio. 

We make only two classes, in which the distinctions an 
more natural and easy ; yet, in some cases, a variety seems 
to belong to one dass by its tree, and to another 1^ its 
fruit. In new varieties, produced by a mixture of diffiap- 
ent classes, the chajracteristics of various kinds, both in tree 
and fruit, become Mended, so as to belang, exclusively, to 
no class, but partially to several ; so each variety must be 
described according to its own peculiarities. 

Class 1. Hearts and Bigwrema, Riqad and VAj grav- 
ers, with large and pendent leaves, and sweet, beait-sinLpedy 
or neariy heart-shaped, fruit. 

Class 2. Dmkes and ilfareffes. Stow growers, fixmiiig 
low, spreading trees ; dark-cokwed shoots ; dark green. Bar. 
TOW foliage ; and round, tender, and add, or suboidd fruit. 

TAEiEnss are now so numerous, that we have this defi- 
eioQs fruit, of excellent (quality, for tlw ^ece of two mondia^ 
from the 1st or 2d wedc m June, (in N. England.) a uj u i Jia g 
to the season, to the same time in Aug^ aihd some 
varieties continue miich later. Nearly aD oor 
kinds were of foreign origin a fow years since, bat 
have almost a oompleie assortment of natives, thai 
among the highesL Nothing excels the Honey 
Samner's Honey, Coe^ Transparent, Downei's Laie. 
Montmocenrv, 3Ianningfs Late Black, and some of 
knd s Seedlings. 

I^om hundreds of sfrdlin|p, which he 
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best varieties, Prof. Eirtland selected seven highly valuable 
kinds, which he placed at the disposition of Mr. F. B. 
Elliot, who figured and described them in the Horticulturist, 
firom which we copy, adding other important mat- 
ter direct from him. To these we add Kirt- 
land. We have recently obtained them, and find 
Ibem very promising in the nnrsery. 

1. Early Purple Guione. Rather small ; pur- 
ple; tender, juicy, sweet, with a pleasant, mild 
flavor. June 5 to 20. Recently imported j prom- 
ising. Class 1. 

2. May Dcke, Early Duke. Medial; obtuse 
heart-shaped ; very dark red ; flesh lender, melt- 
ing, juicy, slightly acid, but at full ma- y,*— •^jlx'^ 
turity rich and excellent. 15th to last / >X \ 
df June. Answers to cook early, and is 
long in use. A week earlier than Black 
Tartarian. Tree of moderate gro^lh, 
large, spreading, a great bearer. One \ / 
of the best early cherries, suited to vari- ^ ^ ^ ^ 
oils climates and soils. It endures the 

climate of the North as far as Maine. 
Fruit middling hardy. In this region 
are large trees 40 or 50 years old. For- 
eign. Class 2. (Outline 2.) 

3. BiaARREATTDEMAi, ^aujiMnn'5 May. 
Small ; oval ; dark-red ; stem middling ; 
tender, juicy, tolerably sweet and good. 
June 5 to 20. A great bearer. Earliest 
df cherries, and as it ripens alone the 
birds eat them. Foreign. Class 1. 

4. The Doctor. Rather small ; round- 
ish heart-shaped, distinct suture ; bright- 
yellow and red, beautifully blended 
and mottled; stalk medial; flesh 
white, tender, juicy, with a sweet 
and delightful flavor. Second week 
in June. Moderate growth, spread- 
u*g» ^cry productive. Good for 
the private garden. Class 1. Kirt- 
land. 

5. RocKFORT BitiARREAU. Very 
luge ; roundish, heart-shaped ; 
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teantifiil clear deep-red, on amber ground ; flesh 
yellowish, firm, jiucy, with a sweet, rich flavor. 
iUpens from 20 to last of June. Strong, upright 
growA. As it is large, handsome, and excel- 
lent, it is highly valuable both for the market 
and private flArden. Class 1. Kirtland. 

6. Ohio Beauty. Very large; flattish-oval, 
heart-^aped ; dark-red on pale-red ground, 
•omewhat marbled ; stalk long, rather stout, in 
a deep, open cavity ; flesh wmte, very tender, 
delicate, juicy, with a fine flavor. Mid- 
dle to 20 Jane. Beautiful and excel- 
lent. Class 1. Kirtland. 

7. Coi's Tbansfarent. Medial: 
round; skin thin, pale-amber ana 
red ; stalk rather short, in a moderate 
depression; tender, melting, delicate, 
of a sweet, fine flavor. June 20 to 
July 10. Origin, garden of Mr. Cur- 
tis Coe, Middletown, Ct. The tree of vigorous, uprig^ 
growth, and productive. Like many others, 
rather liable to rot in wet weather. Class 1. 

8. Early White Heart. Medial; heart- 
shaped; whitish-yellow, red in the sun; stalk 
long and slim ; flesh rather tender, melting, 
ioicy, sweet, and very pleasant. Ripe 12 to the 
last of June. Tree very hardy, vigorous, a good 
bearer. Class 1. 

9. Sumner's Honey. Medial ; roundish, 
heart-shaped ; amber, half covered and marbled 
with pale red, very delicate and beautiful ; stem 
medial; flesh a little firm, tender, with a rich, 
sweet, delicious flavor. Ripe from the 20th June 
to 4th July. About half way between y^''*\i^^"**\ 
May Duke'and Black Tartarean. Hardy f ^^ \ 
in tree and fruit, a vigorous grower, / I 
and good bearer. Origin, by Gen. 19/ 
Clement Summer, Dorchester, Ms. Very \ / 
promising. Class 1. >^ / 

10. Enioht's Early Blaox. Large ; ^^ -^ 
obtuse heart-shaped; ipurplish-black ; stalk short, thick; 
flesh deep-purple. Arm, juicy, rich, and sweet. Tree spread- 
ing. In size, color, and flavor, it nearly resembles tbtt 
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Blade Tartaicani bat is a little earlier. Class 
1. 

11. Bowtbr's Eaklt Heart. Medial; heart- 
dmped ; pale-yellow and red ; tender, jaicy, pleas- 
ant, sweet. Middle of June. Forei^. Class 1. 

12. Datbitport, Davenporfs Early. The fruit 
nearly like the Black Tartarean, but rather 
more obtuse at the apex, more watery, ripens a 
few days earlier; the tree is lower and more 
spreading; the leaves larger; the outer bark 
resembles birch. Downing, and others, 
who saj the Davenport resembles the 
Black Heart, must have another kind in . 
view, for we have searched it up in the I 
Davenport family, in Dorchester, the] 
{dace of its origin. Class 1. 

13. Black Tartarean, Double Hearty 
ibrmerly, in N. England. Very large; 

heart-shaped; skin glossy, purplish- 

black ; flesh purple, half tender, juicy, with a rich, pleasant 
flavor. Stone small. Ripens, generally, from 
June 23 to July 4th. A very vigorous, upright 
grower, and great bearer. Leaves large. Rath- 
er tender for the cold region. The trees oc- 
casionally crack, the gum oozes out, and they 
decline. The fruit middling hardy. Very sal- 
able from its large size. Origin, Russia. Class 1. 

14. Elton. Very large; acute heart-shaped; 
skin thin, pale-yellow, mottled with bright red 
in the sun; stem long and slender | flesh half 
tender, yaicji rich, luscious, of the highest qual- 
ity. Latter part of June. Tree vigorous, but 
moderate bearer. Foreign. Some 
say this is identical with Flesh-colored 
Bi^rreau ; but though similar in shape, 
it is of a lighter color, and finer qual-J 
ity. Mr. Haggerston, a skilful horticul- 
turist, partioolarly in foreign fruits, 
•ays they are distinct. Class 1. 

15. BeIiLE de Choisey. Medial size ; 
roundish; pale-amber, mottled with 
yellowish-red in the sun ; transparent ; 
stalk short ; flesh amber, very tender, melting, with a sweeL 

20 
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delicioiis flavor. 20 to last of June. A mod- 
erate grower and bearer. Adapted to Various 
soils and climates. Foreign. Class 2 in tree, 
1 in quality of fruit. 

16. White Bioarbeau, Oxhtart of Coxe, 
WkiU Oxheart of the Middle States, Very 
large; heart-shaped; yellowish-white, marbled 
wi& ied'y flesh rather tender,' of a fine, luscious 
flavor. Apt to crack in wet weather. Last 
week in June. Very common in the Boston 
market, under various names. It resembles 
die Bigarreau, but is less blunt, more tender 
flesh, has narrow, waved leaves, and ripens 
eairlier. Not worth cultivating. The 
tree rather tender. Class 1. 

17. DowNTON. Large; roundish; 
diytuse heart-shaped ; pale cream color,] 
stained and marbled with red ; semi- 
transparent; stalk rather long, slen- 
der, m a large cavity; flesh yellow- 
i^, tender, slightly clingstone, with a 
rich and very delicious flavor. Lat- 
ter part of June, with Black* Tartarean. Hardy, even in 
Maine. Class 1. 

18. American Hsaht. Rather large: 
heart-shaped ; light amber, nearly covered 
with light red ; stem long and slender, in 
a shallow cavity ; flesh tolerably tender, 
very juicy, sweet and excellent flavor. 
June 20 or 25 to July. Vigorous and pro- 
ductive, bearing in clusters. But httle 
cultivated in N. England. Valuable for 
the market. Class 1. 

19. Cleveland Bigarreau. Ex- 
tremely large ; roundish, heart- 
shaped, with a broad; deep suture ; 
dear, bright, delicate red, on amber- 
yellow ground; stalk rather short,! 
middling stout, curved; flesh pale' 
yellowish-while, firm, juicy, of a 
sweet, rich flavor. Rii^ns with Black 
Tartarean. It resembles the Bigar- 
reau in tree and fruit, but is a greater 
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bearer, and (from 4 years' trial) hot liable to 
rot. Class 1. Kirtland. 

20. KsiTTisH, Early Richmond and Virginia of the 
Americans^ Common Bed and Fie Cherry of the 
Englishy Montmorency of the French. Medial; 
round ; bright, darkish-red ; flesh melting, juicy, 
with a sprightly, rich, acid flavor. Mostly for 
oooking; but when very ripe, good for the des- 
sert. Latter part of June into July. Tree ex- 
tremely hardy in various climates, hot or cold, 
rigorous and productive. Class 2. >#-*—%.] _ 

21. Richardson. Very large ; heart- /^ \J^ ^\ 
shaped, but rather short, and tapering/ \ 
much to the point; very dark-red, in-i I 
ciining to black ; stem rather short and I ni 1 
slender. Flesh deep-red, half tender, V / 
juicy, saccharine, rich, luscious flavor. \ J 
Last of June and first of July. It \. ^/ 
keeps well on or off* the. tree. Good ^^_-*^ 
^ower and bearer, rather upright, hardy in tree and firoit. 
Original tree, as far as known, in the 
garden of J. R. Richardson, Esq., Boston. 
Class 1. 

22. Eirtland's Mart. Very large ; 
roundish, heart-shaped ; light and dark-red, 
marbled, on a yellow ground : stalk moder- 
ate ^e I flesh light-yellow, half tender, rich, 
juicy, with a sweet, high flavor. Ripens in 
medial season. Of excellent quality. Class 
1. Kirtland, 

23. DowNnra's Red Cheek. Tolerably 
large; obtuse, heart-shaped; white, with 
rich dark-crimson in the sun ; flesh yellow- 
ish, half tender, of a sweet, luscious flavor. 
Few days before Bigarreau. Domnin^s 
Fruits. Class 1. 

24. Blaok Eaolb. Tolerably large ; 
ctituse, heart-shaped; purplish-black; 
stalk medial length, rather slender; 
flesh deep-purple, rather tender, with 
the richest and finest flavor. A stand- 
ard of excellence. Ripens the last 
of Jime, a few days later than the 
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Black Tartarean. Hafdy, and suitable for' 
the North; a good bearer, a good grower, 
rather sproulmg, forming a round, coimiact 
head. Leaves large. English origin. Cflass 

25. Elliott's Favorits. Rather small; pale 
^mber-yellow, with a bright crimson-red 
cheeky marbled ; flesh pale amber, transpar- 
ent, tender, exceedingly delicate, juicy, and 
•weet, with a fine high flavor. Last of June 
to July 10. Very oelidoas. Fine for the 
private garden. Class 1. Kirtland. 

26. Black Heart. X,Arge medial ; heait- 
Aaned: glossy, dark, purpHsh-black ; 
italk tolerably long, slender ; flesh daik- 
porple, tender, juicy, with a sweet, richi 
flavor. June 25 to 5 or 10 of July.! 
Hardy m tree, a vigorous grower, form-^ 
ing a large and durable tree. Suited to 
the North, even as far as Bangor, Me. 
Ctua 1. 

27. Holland Bwarrbau. Very lai^ ; rather 
acate heart-shaped; pale-yellow, mottled with 
red in the sun; stalk long^ slender, in a deep 
cavity ; flesh rather firm, jmcr, sweet and excel- 
lent. Leaves large, broad, light footstalks. If 
First week in July. Tree vigorous and good if • 
bearer. Fruit beautiftd. Class 1. i 

28. Flbsh-colorbd Bioarrbau, Xar^e, Heart- 
thaptd Bigarreau of Manmng. Very large ; ob- 
long, rather acute heart-shaped ; yellowish flesh- 
color, marbled with bri^t red in the sun ; stalk 
moderate length, slim, m a narrow, deep cavity ; 
flesh nearly tender at full maturity, very juicy, 
tweet, pleasant flavor. A few days terii- 
er than Bigarreau, and more profitable 
for market, being less liable to rot; sn- 
perior to r«apoleon Bigarreau, as a bet-] 
ter bearer. French origin. Class 1. 

29. Hydb's Sbbdliko. Tolerably large; 
heart-shaped; pale-yellow, mosdy pole- 
red in the sun ; stem rather short ; flesh 
half firm, tender, very juicy, with a 
pleasant, sprightly flavor. Ripe first of 
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July, with Bigarreau. Tree hardy, very vig- 
droas, spreading, prodigious bearer. Fruit 
tolerably hardy. One of the most profitable. 
Originated, recently, by S. & G. Hyde, New- 
ion. Class 1. 

30. Btjkr's Seedling. Large : obtuse heart- 
shaped; distinct suture; skin tnin, white pel- 
lucid in the shade, spotted with carmine dots, 
and brilliant red in the sun, marbUng with 
darker red; stalk long and slender, in a 
broad, shallow cavity ; flesh white, tender and 
juicy, with a smart, lively and delicate flavor. 
First to the 10th July. Growth remarkably 
stout and vigorous. W. R. 
Smith, Mdcedon, N. Y., in Horti- 
culturist. Raised by Zera Burr, 
Macedon. Class 1. 

31. BiaARREAU, YeUow Span^ 
ish, White Bigarreau of man' 
mng and Kenrick, White Tar- 
tarean (incorrectly) by many frmt- 
growers in N. England. Very 
uurge ; obtuse heart-shaped ; 
much flattened at the base ; pale, 
whitish-yellow, with minute carmine dots, and 
marbling of bright red in the sun ; stalk moder- 
ate 'length, stout, in a wide depression ; flesh 
pale-yellow, quite firm, juicy, with a rich, 
sweet, delicious flavor. Last of June to 10th 
of July. Tree hardy, with vigorous growth ; 
a great bearer. Large, broad leaves. A fine 
market cherry in a good season, but with wet 
weather when it is ripening, it rots much. We 
liave seen a tree that produced $15 worth one 
year, equally full the next, but not a bushel was 
fit for the market. Foreign. Class 1. 

32. Florence. Large ; obtuse 
heart-shaped ; amber-yellow, mar- 
bled with red, bright-red fruit in the 
:tnm ; stem moderate length, slender ; \ 32 
flesh yellowish, firm, juicy, sweet, 
and excellent. Hangs on long. June 
20 to July 20. Class 1. 

20* 
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33. ArrLX, Gridley. Medial ; roundish ; black ; 
flesh po^e, juicy, pleasant ftBivor. Rather ap- 
right, rapid grower and great bearer. Other late 
kmds are letter. Origin, Boxbory, Ms. 4 to 
12 July. Class 1. 

34. CAurATioii. Bright, shining, marbled-red; 
nmnd ^ stalk short and stout ; flesh tender, rich, 
sub-acid flavor. One of the best for cooking. 
Last of July. Tree low growing, good bearer. 
Glass 1. 

35. MAHNiRa's Ljltb Black Hbart. Large 
medial; roundish heart-shaped; dark-red; stem I 
long, middle sizcj flesh bnght-red, half tender J I 
rather juicy, spirited, with a pleasant, y^^-^JJi^""^^ 
luscious flavor. Ripens 1 to 10 of July. /^ \ 
with Honey Heart. We have noticed/ I 
the orijB;inal tree at Salem ; it is hardy, I 35 I 
rery vigorous, large and be»&utiful, from V I 
its immense foliage, which screens the \ / 
fruit from the birobi. Great bearer, and X^ ^ ^^^ ^ 
the fruit pretty hardy. Class 1. 

36. Nafolson Bioarrsau. Very large; rather dUoBg 
heart-shaped; pale-yellow, inclining to amber, 
spotted with deep-red, and marbled with crimscm 
in the sun ; stalk short, stout, in a narrow cavity ; 
flesh very firm, juicy, with an excellent flavor. 
The former part of July, with Downer's Late, 
and Honey Heart. The growth is luxuriant and 
beautiful. A moderate bearer, generally ; there 
are exceptions, Kirtland says, hardy and pro- 
ductive, but fruit slightly inclined to decay, and 
little deficient in riclmess. Class 1. 

37. HoNBT Heart, Rodger's Pak Redj Spar- 
hamVsy Honey, Medial ; flattish-roundish, heart- 
shaped ; skin thin, glossy, bright amber-red, mar- 
bled, blotched, and sniecked with pale-yel- 
low; stalk moderate length, slender ; flesh 
yellowish, very tender, melting, very 

{uicy, with a pure, sweet, and most de- 
icious flavor. One of the very best. 
Stone large. 1 to 12 July, with the 
Downer. Tree hardy, vigorous, and 
productive. Doubtless a native. Capt. 
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S. Hyde, of Newton, found it in that town, and 
disseminated it a long time since. Class 1. 

38. Late Bioarbsau. Large j obtuse heart- 
shaped ; rich yellow ground, with red cheek, 
and sometimes nearly all red, occasionally 
blotched, or mottled ; stalk medial, in a deep, 
oval cavity; flesh yellowish, &rm, juicy, rich, 
with agreeable flavor; pit small. About the 
lime of Downer. Class 1. Eirtland. 

39. DowNBR, Ihwner't LaU, Large medial ; 
regulariy roundish, slightly heart-shaped ; light- 
red, often mottled with yellow; stalk rather 
long and slender; flesh very tender, 
extremely juicy, sweetish, with a very 
alight bitter, peculiar to some Mazzards, 
(tf a very luscious flavor. Fourth to 
the 12th of July. Tree remarkably 
hardy and vigorous, a great and sure 
bearer, and the fruit the hardiest of all 
against the rot, which often destroys 
great quantities of tender fruit. We 
have seal them ripening fine at the- close of a 
fortnight of wet weather, when most cherries, 
and in some cases all others, rotted. Origi- 
nated by S. Downer, Esq., a veteran pomolo- 
gist, of Dorchester, in this vicinity. Class 1. 

40. Larse Red Bigarreau. Very large; 
long, heart-shaped, distinct suture; yellowish, 
with red, dark-red in the sun ; stalk large, in a 
deep cavity ; flesh yellowish, reddish next the 
stone, firm, of a rich, fine flavor. Second week 
in July. Tree vigorous. Class 1. 

41. American Amber, Bloodf^ood's Honev* 
Medial; roundish, inclining to heart-shaped; 
slightly indented at the point ; skin thin, 
glossy-amber, mottled with bright red; 
stalk long, slender, in a slight cavity; 
flesh amber color, tender, sweet, very 
juicy, pleasant, but not high flavor. 
Bather late, July 5 to 15. Great bearer. 
Originated by Daniel Bloodgood, Flush- 
ing, N. Y. Class 1. 

42. Lats Hovbt. Large medial; 
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heazt-shaped ; bright-red, specked and mottled 
with yellow ^ stem 2 inches long, slender : very 
tender, meltmg, juicy, of a sweet, lively flavor. 
Similar to Honey Heart in appearance ; one week 
later. Class 1. 

43. LBMBRcna. In size, form, color, qual* 
itv, and time, nearly the same as Late Duke. 
Messrs. Hovey have this fruit. Class 1. 

44. Enoush Morbllo, Morello. Tolerably 
large; roundish ^ nearly black; flesh reddish- 

Srple, tender, juicy, of a pleasant sub-add 
vor. Last of July and first of Aug. Mod- 
erate growth. CUss 2. 

45. Latb Ditkb'. Large ; obtuse 
heart-shaped; dark-red; flesh yel- 
lowish, tender, juicy, with spright- 
ly, rich, add flavor. Excellent for 
cooking and for the dessert. Ri- 
pens latter part of July, and con- 
tinues 3 or 4 weeks. Vigorous and 
good bearer. Does well in light 
soils. Class 2. 

46. Elxbork, TradtscanOs Black Heart. Very 
Urge; heart-shaped; black; stem short, in a 
deep cavity ; flesh very firm, tough, of pleasant 
flavor, though not first-rate; it is salable firom 
its large size and lateness. Middle of Jiily, a 
week after Honey Heart. Class 1. 

47. Rumsey's Late Morello. Large ; round- 
ish, heart-shaped ; rich, lively, red ; very juicy 
and melting, but very acid. Last of Aug. to 
Oct. Lately originated by Dr. J. S. Rumsey, 
FishkUl Landing, N. Y. Class 2. 

48. Flumstonb Morello. Large ; 
roundish, and slightly hean-shaped; 
deep-red , stalk moderate length, slender.; 
flesh reddish, tender, juicy, of a pleasant, 
add flavor. One of the best for cooking. 
First of Aug. Vigorous and productive. 
Glass 2. 

49. Wendell's Mottled Bigarreau. 
Large ; obtuse heart-shaped ; purpUsh-red and 
stalk medial ; flesh firm, crisp, julby, high flavored. 
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with Downer. Origin, garden of Dr. H. Wendell, Albany, 
N. Y. New. Class 1. 

50. Hyde's Late Black. Media] ; obtuse heart-shaped , 
purplish-black; flesh half firm, melting, juicy, luscious. 
July 10 to 20. Resembles Black Eagle, but is later. By 
Messrs. Hyde, Newton, Ms. 

51. Black Big ARBEAU of Savot. Large; heart-shaped; 
black ; flesh purple, very firm, rather rich and pleasant, but 
not juicy. Pit large. Keeps long, on or off* the tree. July 
10 to 20. Foreign. Class 1. 

52. Belle Maonifique. Large ; round ; li|^ht-red, mot. 
tied with dark-red; stalk rather long; flesh juicy, rather 
add. First rate for cooking and preserving, and well rip- 
ened pretty good for the dessert. Moderate grower, good 
bearer. Adapted to northern culture. Laist of July. 
Class 2. 

53. Warren's Transparent. Small; roundish, hearl- 
shaped ; pale-yellow and red ; flesh very tender and deli- 
clous. The stone is seen through the fruit. Ripe July 15 
to 25. Small, but valuable for its lateness and fine quality. 
Vigorous and hardy. The pit full of meat. J. L. L. r, 
Warren, Brighton, Ms. Class 1. 

54. Sweet Montmorency, Allen's Sweet Mtmtmormcy. 
Rather small ; roundish ; bright-red, partially mottled ; very 
sweet and luscious. Last week m July and first in Aug. 
Keeps well, on or off" the tree. Good grower and bearer. 
Raised by J. F. Allen Esq., Salem, Ms. Class 1. 

55. Late Kentish, PU Cherry. Medial ; roundish ; 
deep-red ; very lender, juicy, and quite acid, even in perfec- 
tion. Very hardy, and the seeds produce the same. First 
of Aug. Native. Class 2. 

Ornamental Varieties. Large Double Flowering is a 
beautiful tree, with a profusion of large flowers, resembling 
white roses. It bears no fruit, but the tree is large and 
lofty. Dwarf Double Flowering has similar flowers, but 
not so beautiful ; it is only a shrub. Chinese Double FloW' 
ering is dwarfish; has beautiful, white, double flowers, 
tinged with pink. Wild Blnckj under high cultare, forms a 
beautiful, vigorous tree, and the fruit is valuable for medicine. 
Weeping or AllsaintSj is small, slender, and weeping; with 
Ane, delicate leaves, and small, acid fruit. 
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Doctor, Ohio Beauty, Rockport Bigarreau, Goe's Tmnsparent, 
Sumner's Honey, Cleveland Binrreau, Richardson, Kiitland*s 
Many, Late Bisarreau, Wendell's Mottled Bigarreau, Hyde's 
Late Black, ana other kinds, are new and very promisinff, but 
not generally tested. The fruit is fine, and they are native hardy 
varieties that bid fair to rank high. 

KiBTLAND AND Elliott (poges 227, 8) recommend, 

f\ir ike Private Oardetu 

t. Doctor. 

S. Rockport Bigarreau. 

3. Kirtland's Mary. 

4. Knight's Early Black. 

5. Elton. 

6. Holland Bigarreau. 

7. Black Eaffle. 
The bestNo. 2. Best three, 2, 4, 6. Best six, add 3, 10, 11. 

For Market, 



8. Belle de Ghoisy. 

9. Elliott's Favorite. 

10. Delicate, Oiew, — tio< 

scri6ed.) 

11. Late Bigarreau. 

12. Downer's Late Red. 



1. No. 29, Kirtland's Seedlings. 

2. Rockport Bi^farreau. 

3. Gleveiand Bigarreau. 

4. American Heart. 

6. Ohio Beauty. 

ft. English Amber. 

7. Late Bigarreau. 



8. Holland Bigarreau. 

9. Downer's Late Red (Dowa* 

er.) 

10. Black Tartarean. 

11. Early Richmond (Kentish.) 

12. Napoleon, (Nanoleon Big- 
arreau, Ed.) 



4 chmce kinds at different periods, 1| 3, 4, 7. 

Downing, in his Horticulturist, 184d, recommended the 12 ibl- 
tawing dUriee Hardy Oierries. for the Middle States. Black 
Tartarean, Black Easle, Early White Heart, Downton, Downer's 
Late, Manning's Mottled, Flesh-Colored B^rreau, Elton, 
Belle de Ghoisy, May Duke, Kentish, Knight's Early Black. 

Th« National Convention of Fruit Growers recom- 
mend as first rate JIfay Duke, Black Tartarean, Black Eagle, Big- 
arreau, Knight's Early Black, Downer, Elton, Downton. 

Barrt recommends for a succession fVom June to Auffust, 
May Bigarreau, or Beauman's Mav, Knight's Early Black, 
May Duke, Blade Tartarean, Elton, Napoleon Binrreau, Belle 
de Uhoisy. Stoarhawk's Honev Bigarreau or Yellow Spaoishi 
Black Eagle, Downer's Late, Carnation, Belle Magnifique. I^am 
E^fflish Horello. The three last are fine late tart cherries, lor 
cooking, and with the May Duke and Belle de Ghoisy are of 
slower growth, and form small sized trees : the others are aU 
tdivMi growers, and form handsome pyramidal shaped trees. 

C/HBBBns FOR THB NoRTH. uooDALB ssys that the only 
eherries which prove hardy and good with him, are the Down- 
ton, Downer, Elton, Black Eagle and May Duke. Pixxi bo says 
that the Kentish is hardy. Black Heart, Black Tartarean, Hydi*S 
Seedling, Downer, and May Duke, do pretty well. 
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THE GRAPE, (VUis.) 

Tbe Grape was one of the first jfraits that daimed the 
attentioD of man, and now, where it receives due care, in a 
cUmate adapted to its colture, it ranks among the finest 
froits. The grapes cnltivated so extensively in Europe were 
origuoally from Asia. In 1830^ France prodnced 14,000,000,000 
poSids of grapes, which indicates a genial clime, though far 
from its native home. This firoit is admirably adapted to 
small premises. From very little land, and that used also 
for vanous other purposes, with trifling care, and that care a 
pleasure, a family may have a liberal suppl;^ of luscious 
napes. Excepting in compact cities, there is scarcely a 
dwdling where this luxury may not be enjoyed firesh fkan 
the vine. 

Uses. The grape, like the melon, is cooling and refresh- 
ing in warm weather ; hence the importance of cultivating 
early kinds, especially in the North, for we do not relish ra- 
frigeiant fruits, 

" When Norember comes with looln of woe, 
And thin locks fleckered o'er with snow.", 

This fruit is among the most delicious, and it has a very 
salutary effect on the system, being both nutritions and me> 
didnal. It attenuates the blood, and gives it a free circula- 
tion, delighting the young and renovating the old. Taken 
freely, it is diuretic and laxative. It has often proved effect- 
ual m severe cases of d^ntery, even curing whole armies. 
In inflammatory complamts, it allays thirst and reduces heat. 
It is also useful in phthisical and pulmonary disorders. Dried 
grapes or raisins are used very extensively. They are good 
for the dessert and in various ways of cooking. The pui« 
wine of the grape is, in some cases, highly valuaUe, for its 
salutary and remedial effects ; but, like many other blessings, 
liable to be perverted. He that is whole needs not a phy- 
sician. 

The grape is naturallv the wine-producing fruit, those 
that are well adapted to tnis purpose being alone sufficient. 
In Cincinnati and vicinity, 23,000 gallons of wine were made 
in 1845, mostly from the CatawbEi, and the vineyaids were 
extending. Domestic wines are superior to imported, as al- 
cohol is added to the foreign to preserve them, and poisonous 
substances to correct their acidity. 
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Soil and Locattow. The soil should be b'ght, deep, rich, 
rather dry, with a good share of gravel or sand, and a dry 
sub-soil J and lor wine, a calcareous soil should be chosen, 
else lime should be freely added. The wine-dressers of Ohio 
are particular on this point. Any land naturally well ada|)t- 
ed to Indian com, and put in good condition for a crop, will 
yield good grapes. Some varieties will grow where it is tol- 
erably wet, but generally the crop is surer and better on a 
dry soil. 

Most grapes adapted to the climate will flourish in almost 
any location, but hill-sides and moderate elevations are pref- 
erable. A warm, sheltered location, or southern exposure, 
is often desirable to bring a late variety to maturity. On 
low lands the extremes of heat and cold are greater, and 
may be injurious, but much depends on the kind. On the 
tops of mountains and high hills, storms and winds are un- 
feyorable. In a hot climate, use a northern exposure for 
those kinds that flourish better further north. Longwcxth 
prefers a northern exposure, not only for the advantages of 
exposition, but because the land is richer. If convenient, 
avoid a near exposure to the sea. On steep hill-sides, ter- 
races of stone or sods should be formed. 

PsopAOATioN. New varieties are produced by seed j and 
valuable kinds are propagated by layers, cuttings, and by 
grafting. 

Seed. The greater the number of kinds cultivated to- 
gether, the more varieties they produce from seed. By cros»- 
fertilization, (page 65,) a hybrid between any two varieties 
may be produced. A late grape may be improved by a cross 
wiu an early one, a small with a large, dec., &c. Clean the 
seeds by washing, and plant in fall, or put in sand, as other 
seeds, and plant in spring, in a rich, mellow soil. In fall, the 
first year, heap the earth up around the tender vines, or take 
them up and bury in light soil, the same as trees are laid in 
Ijy the heels, (page 49,) only cover all over. At one or two 
years old, set out as standards. 

Layers. This is the surest mode, and brings forward 
vines and fruit the soonest. We have had fine fruit, and a 
large growth of vine, the second year, from layers. La3rers 
of old wood may be made in spring or early in June ; -of 
new wood, in June or early in July. Good layers will be fit 
to set as standards after one season's growth ; those that are 
feeble, or were made late, and are not weU rooted, may be. 
21 
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saved fh>m winter as young seedtings, and set oat to 

one year more in the nursery, or, witJ^ due care, pkmted ont 

permanently. (Pages 31, 49.) 

Cuttings admit ot rapid multiplication. They should he 
cat late in fall or early m winter, and buried in a light soil. 
In spring, cut off each end close to a bud, leaving the catting 

about a foot long, and plant sloping, in 
deep, rich, moist soil, partially shi^ed. 
if convenient, with the top bud covered 
one half inch in soil, with a little stick 
by it that the place may be known, and 
the earth loosened over the bud in 10 or 
15 days. This is surer than to leave 
A Cutting planted, the end out to dry. In fall, cut down 

to 2 or 3 eyes, and bury up in eaithi 
or lay in as seedlings. (Page 144.) They need 2 yearBr 
growth to be fit for setting as standards. Some native kinds 
axe hard to start from cuttings. Propagate such b^ layers. 

Grafting. Some graft with success early in sprmg, when 
the vines bleed, or the bleeding may be partially stopped 
with cement. To prevent bleed^g, and to allow me sap to 
become thick, which is an aid to success, wait till the leaves 
are developed. Remove the earth around the vine, and saw 
it off 2 or 3 inches below the surface, insert the scion as in 
other cleft grafting. Apply cement, replace the earth, jasl 
oovefing the lower bud of the scion, and leaving bare the 
apper bud, two being sufficient. If the stock be very large, 
insert the scion into a gimlet hole, as a spile. Jl 
jhe stump be an inch in diameter, pat in two sdcms. Scions 
well set in vigorous stocks, generally grow freely, and bear 
die next year. Some splicegraft above the ground. For 
scions use common cuttmgs, of the last ^rear's growth, the 
wood of which was well ripened or firpi in the fall. The 
soft wood at or near the top of the vine should be rejected. 
They may be kept as cuttings, or saved in the same manner 
as scions generally. Page oL The surest and least troa- 
Uesome way is to bury Siem 6 to 10 inches deep, as soon 
•as cut from the vines. 

Dr. Eastbum Sanborn, Andover, Ms., has various inge- 
nious and valuable modes of budding and grafting. For ue . 
grape, he cuts out a bud with a smcdl portion of wood on die 
-aame side onljr, which he makes into the form of a wedgfl^ 
and inserts as in cleft grafting. 
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Budding. Dr. S. buds the grape, by cutting a bud out of 
the scion, nearly an inch long, straight on the side opposite 
the bud, (aj) and cut off at each end, on the bud side, to an 
edge, (A, b.) The wood on the stock is raised by cutting up 
^^^^^i^^^^^js a^d down the vine, and 

the bud is nicely fitted, 
the raised wood*(c, c) cov- 
ering the part where the 
bud-piece was shaved off. 
This is done in spring, 
after the vine has nearly 
leaved out, and in the summer.* 

Culture and Manure. After preparing the land by deep 
ploughing, and a well-manured crop that tends to the pulver- 
ization of the soil, subsoil, trench-plough, or trench with 
the spade, 20 inches deep, placing much of the surface soil 
at the bottom. Subsoiling is not so good as the other pro- 
eesses, as it only loosens the subsoil, without removing or 
mixing it much with the upper layer. 

AAer the vines are planted, the soil should be kept loose 
by firequent stirring, and all grass and weeds destroyed. At 
lust, stir freely and deeply near the plants, but as the roots 
extend, be careful and not disturb them, but still stir lightly 
ftbove them, and deep around them, making a fine bed in- 
citing their extension. Longworth ploughs in his vinejrards, 
bat soon discontinues ploughing as the roots become extend- 
ed. Mulclun'g (page 50) is excellent, especially in hot, dry 
weather. It has doubled the crop, and prevented mildew. 
Common animal manures are good as a preparation of the 
land, or for young vines; but forbearing vmes, compost the 
animal manure, as the irregular and rapid growth, from sud- 
den decomposition of manure, injures the grape, producing 
blight, rot, dec. Ashes alone are a good manure. Cinders 
from the blacksmith's forge are excellent. Soap-suds are a 
good liquid manure ; so are sink water and urine, and better 
to mix all and let them ferment. Bone manure is one of the 
best for grapes. Apply it moderately if it be fine, but liber- 
ally in whole bones or large pieces, as it will decompose 
slowly. The best manure is leaves and trimmings of vmes, 
buried around the roots. The analysis will aid the cultivator. 



• NOTE. When Dr. 8. pive at an account of these modes, bis scions were verr I _ 
irilinf ; but in answer to recent inquiries, he sajrs that some failed from the Beat of 
Mtnimer. Therefore we present tbe subject for trial only, hoping it will aid othan fai 
•spchments. Soma have succeeded by cuttin* off huds with pieeas of tUm S or f - 
iBCMa lonf , Loaarting aa above, and scurfint « liule at the ends. 
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Wood. 
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20.84 
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0.40 


0.23 
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Analysis of the Ash of the Wild Grape Vine. 



Potash 

Soda 

Chlorine 

Sulphuric acid 

Phosphate of lime .... 
Phosphate of peroxide iron . 
Carbonic acid . . «... 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Silex 

Soluble silicia 

Coal and organic matter . . 



Planting in Vinetakds and Gardens. Long^orth, who 
has 70 acres, in vineyards, plants in rows, 6 feet apart, with 
the vines 3 or 4 feet apart in the row. Dr. Flagg, of Cin- 
cinnati, in an able treatise on the grape, recommends 5 or 6 
by 2^ or 3 feet. Plant good layers of one year, or cuttings 
of two years* growth, and they will generally bear some 
fruit the second year, and a good crop the third. In com- 
mon garden culture, vines are set near borders, and in other 
convenient places, and generally from 5 to 10 feet apart. 
The vineyards about Cincinnati generally yield about 150 
bushels to the acre, which make 400 gallons of wine. Some 
set the average yield of vines at 200 gallons. 

Cultivation under Glass. In cultivating foreign grapes, 
glass houses are indispensable, to prevent the effects of sud- 
den changes, .by moderating the extremes of heat and cold, 
and producing an equilibrium similar to the equable temper- 
ature of Europe. Some foreign grapes require artificial 
heat, others ripen well in a cold house^ that is a g^ass house 
without fire heat. Most foreign grapes may be raised in N. 
England, under glass, by solar heat. Yet artificial heat is 
used for forcing these and other kinds, in order to bring 
them forward at a time when there is a scarcity of fruit. 

Some natives are improved by cultivation under glass. 
By forwarding and retarding houses, which may be made by 
different apartments in the same building, fine grapes may 
be had every month in the year. 
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Make a grape house about 2 feet high in front, (a,") 15 to 

16 feet wide, and 12 feet 
high at the back, (b,) aiid 
any desired length. Make 
a border of sandy loam, 
^Kj- ^^ trenched 2 feet deep, rich 

with compost, and other 
manures recommended 
for the grape. Let it ex- 
tend 6 or 8 feet inside, 
and 12 or 15 outside. If 
Grapery. vines are to be planted at 

the back wall, the border should extend the whole width of 
the house. If the location be moist, drain it, or elevate the 
border, so as to have a dry sub-soil. Plant the vines about 
1 foot from the waU, and 3 or 4 feet apart, one under 
each rafter, for the spur system ; but for tne cane system, 
they should be 6 or 8 feet apart. To manage a glass house, 
and more especially a hot house, well, requires much skiU 
aad experience. Glen's work on this subject is excellent. 

TsAunNa. There are several systems of training, and 
various modes without any regular system, by training the 
vines in any way, according to convenience, taste, or fancy. 
The spur system is most common in glass houses, and fan 
training in open culture. In any mode of culture, spurs, 
branches, or whole vines may be cut back, so as to have the 
advantages of the renewal system. Vines may be trained 
in any desirable direction, (even under ground,) to buildings, 
trees, walls, &c., and then trained in the cane, spur, or fan 
form upon them. 

The Coney or Renewal System. The first season one branch 

is trained up ; in the fall this is cut back 

ito 3 or 4 eyes, and the next season 

,\ another is trained up, and the first is 

t\ extended ; both are then" laid down and 

I trained horizontally, near the surface; 

/and from each a cane is trained up, 

\ Ca,a.) The next season these will bear 

nuit, and two more canes, (b,bj) trained 

up to bear fruit the next season, when 

a, a are cut out near the horizontal 

branch, leaving one eye, and new shoots 

trained, and so on. Dr. W. C. Chandler, 




The Cane Syttem. 
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of Soulh Natick, Ms., trains in this way, and he has sent qb 
fine Isabellas an inch in diameler. Some tnin up the 
main vine perpeni^icularly on a boilding, to a cmvenient 
plaee, and then extend canes horizontally, and renew as 
•bove. The cane system gives exceUent fruit, as it ia al- 
iraya on new wood ; but the yield is generally laiger by spur 
or fan training. The canes should .be as much as 2 feel 
apart. If the vine is strong, the horizontal branches may 
be eitended, ao as id have 8 or ]0 canes. 

The Spur Sgitem is the training np 
Ofthe main stem, andof spurs horizon, -j 
tally, cutting back the spurs, annual. 
ij, to a, 3, or 4 eves of the new 1 
wood, according to the strength of the "* 
vine, and number of the spurs. -^ 

"When (he spars have eitended loo _] 
ftr, cut out a part, yearly, training up ^ 
new oties, thus changing oil the ola 1 
wood to new ; and as the vines become H 
old and improductive, cut down part " 
at a lime, and train up new ones. 
This will combine the cane and spur ' 
melhod, and is an excellent system. i 

Thi Fan, or Tree System, (page 55.) ^ 
or other convenient mode.', are pi»c- 1 
tised in vineyards, and in common ^ 
garden culture, or in training grapes " 
in yards, by walls, trees, buildings, "^ 
&c. In gardens or vineyari^, a trel- V 
Us may be formed by setting posts, or ^ 
■takes 6 or 8 feel high, and nailing on j 
uarrow strips of boards, or slakes X 
alone are sufficient, if set 15 or 20 .E 
inches apart. In vineyards, where » 
the vines are about 3 or J feet apart, 
•ometimes only one .stake is set to a vine, and the lateral or 
oblique branches are trained to the neighborine stakes. 

pRDmna of grapes is not genertity weU understood. 
Some do not prune Ht all at the proper season ; they have a 
mass of vines and only a httle fruit, and that poor. Anoth- 
er absurdity, which la often added to the above, ii cutting 
«r the young shoots in summer, just above the iruit, and 
•ometimes still worse, picking off the leaves to eipose the 
tctxit to th« mm- 
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The sap ascends to the leaves, and there mingles with 
inatter, absorbed by the foliage, then it is digested, or elab- 
orated into food, which descends to nourish the plant. So 
essential are the leaves, that a blight on the foliage destroys 
the fruit, and a frequent repetition is death' to the plant. 
The leaves, not the fruit, should be exposed to the sun. We 
urge this point, as thousands mistake, and grapes are gen- 
eraJly mismanaged. • 

As pruning the vine young prevents the growth of the 
root, but little should be done for a year or two after it is set. 
In Nov., or early in Dec, all vines m open culture should be 
pruned liberally. If pruned in spring, before leaved oat| 
they will bleed ; they may bleed in spring if pruned in win- 
ter. In pruning rather tender vines, leave more wood than 
is needed, as some may be killed, and finish pruning in 
spring as soon as the leaves are nearly developed, when the 
me of the vine mav be seen. In summer allow a good 
growth beyond the miit, and about midsummer, pinch oS 
the ends of the branches, to check them, and cut out feeble 
laterals, and branches on which there is no fruit ; then there 
win be much foliag^e to absorb matter, and prepare nutri- 
ment, and by checMng the growth of wood, it will be appro- 
priated to perfect the fruit. The two great errors are in neg- 
lecting to cut off useless wood in fall, and in depriving the 
plant of useful foliage by close pruning in summer. 

Foreign grapes are pruned severely, leaving 2 to 4 eyes of 
the past season's growth ; but with native vines, several feet 
ore left, much depending on the peculiar nature of the vine, 
^as they vary much,) number of branches, vigor of the plant, 
the soil, &c. Some will bear on a large extent of vine : oth- 
ers need forcing by close pruning, else the fruit will fall or 
isul. Summer pruning is not necessary, excepting to remove 
feeble branches, and laterals that bear no fruit ; but 
vhen there is sufficient growth beyond the fruit, check it, hy 
nipping off the top, and keejping it reduced, not allowing the 
vine to expend its resources in making wood that is regarded 
as useless, and cut off as soon as it is grown. 

1^ all cases, liberal pruning late in fall is necessary, for 
vines are limited at their roots ; and the shoots never bear but 
one year, the crop being wholly on the last year's growth, which 
shows the importance of constantly cuttmg back, and mak- 
ing new wood ; and those parts that grow late do not ripen 
80 as to jHToduce fruit. 
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Some, who grow grapes under glass, pinch pff the main 
shoots 2 or 3 eyes irom the fruit, and they would do tite 
tame in open culture ; but with vigorous natives we prefer 
a larger growth, allowing the vines to run till July, even if 
they extend 6 or 8 feet, or more. 

The vine, left to nature, sets more fruit than it can pei- 
fect, so the value of the crop depends on judicious prumng. 

Reduction of Fruit. Grapes generally overbear, which 
is injurious to the vine, often producing exhaustion, and the 
fruit is far inferior when abundant. The best mode of redue> 
tion is by close pruning, so as to prevent much fruit from 
setting. If too much sets, thin it m season, that the juices 
of the vine may not be wasted on what must be removed. 
Excessive beanng is injurious to all plants. 

Bleeding. Grape vines usually bleed profusely on beiiw 
cut or injured, in the spring, before the leaves are developed 
which is injurious, as the sap is the life of the plant. In 
case of accidental injury, wet a piece of bladder, and tie 
several thicknesses tight over the wound ; if the force of sap 
is great, this is hardly sufficient ; but sheet India-rubber is 
effectual. Dr. C. T. Jackson, of this city, a distinguished 
chemist, whose experiments and investigations have thrown 
much light on the subject of cultivation, cut off a grape 
vine, and applied a glass tube tightly to the stump, and the 
sap rose 26 inches, and ran over, so great was the power of 
expulsion. Some suppose that bleedmg is not injurious, or 
that it may be beneficial ; but this wants confirmation. 

Mildew is frequently very destructive to grapes, more 
especially under glass, and in sheltered situations, where 
there is not a good circulation of air. Sulphur or lime 
has been used with success, and better where both are 
used together. The peculiar region of grapes is a region of 
sulphur. They flourish well on Mount Etna, where once 
flowed rivers of lava. 

Strew lime and sulphur on the soil and dig them in lightly. 
One may be sufficient. Plaster may be usc^ as it is a si^ 
phate of lime ; it contains both of these ingredients. The 
following is used with success. Put half a pound of sul- 
phur and one peck of quicklime into a tight barrel. Pour 
on boiling water, sufficient to slack the lime. Pour 3 gallons 
soft water on the top, stir well, and let it settle. In 24 hours 
take the clear water from the top, and put into a stone jar 
for use. Add half a pint of it to 3 gallons of water, and 
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apply with a syringe or otherwise, when the grapes are se^ 
ting, twice or thrice a week, for 2 or 3 weeks. It will not 
injure foliage or fmit, and is a good manore. Covering the 
ground, in out-door culture, several inches deep with straw, 
sea-weed, or other littep, is one of the surest preventives 
as it guards against the extremes of heat and cold, and 
against drought, and it greatly increases the crop. 

Insects. Rose bugs are often very injurious, devouring 
all the foliage, which checks the growth and destroys the 
crop. They are difficult to kill, as a corrosive substance 
that will kill them will also destroy the foliage and injuw 
tender shoots. They must be attacked with offensive sub- 
stances that are harmless to trees. (Page 73.) Lime ash- 
es and plaster sprinkled on the vines when the dew is on, 
is offensive to the rose bug, but not destructive, nor always 
effectual in driving them. The span worm is an insidious 
enemy, lying close to the stem of the leaf. Most easily de- 
stroyed by \he fingers. The great green worm is occasion- 
ally seen on the grape vine, but is easily destroyed, from its 
large size. The Thrips, or vine-fretter, and many other in- 
sects, infest the grape, which may be destroyed as recom- 
mended on page 73. 

Preserving. Grapes are kept in good condition until win- 
ter or spring, by bemg packed in cotton-batting j kiln-dried 
wheat bran is also good ; so is perfectly dry saw-dust, or 
cork-dust. Various other substances are good, but they 
should be perfectly dried by a strong heat. After being 
packed, keep in a dry place, as cool as possible without 
freezing. 

"We have kept grapes several months in excellent condi- 
tion, bjr laying them into small baskets, on paper, 4 to 8 
quarts in each, covering them with paper, cotton, or a cloth, 
and hanging them up in a well aired, dry room. This is 
one of the best modes. 

Grapes are imported in fine condition, packed in cork- 
dust, or ground cork. They may be kept long in stone jars, 
with or without cotton, or other suitable materials. Fit the 
cover close by paper around it, and then tie several layers 
of paper closely over the top, and keep cool. Cotton wad- 
ding is better than batting, as it is glazed, and does not 
stick to the fruit, but it is dearer. 
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Fouwx Grafbs, (Vitis vmifera.) 

Nearly all the grapes cultivated under glass in this conntiy 
are foreign, and no foreign grape holds a high rank for any 
other purpose, not even in our warm or hot climates. Oar 
winters are too cold, our summers too hot. They soon de- 
cline. They have failed id the East, West, North, and South^ 
after many years' trial, and numerous and varied experi' 
ments, under the most skilful and persevering cultivators. 

Longworth made experiments on 10,000 imported vines^ 
from different parts of Europe, some from the Jura mountains, 
the confines of the wine region. A few years since hfi 
remarked, "I advise all who are planting vineyards, to 
place no reliance on foreign grapes. I was 20 years at this, 
and spent some thousands of dollars to no purpose. I do 
not cultivate a single foreign grape in my vineyards." 
Kirtland says that the hardiest foreign grapes do not suc- 
ceed more than one or two years in the open air, while the 
vines are youngs then the fruit mildews. 

Yet some foreign grapes occasionally succeed undar 
fhvorahle circumstances. Sometimes we have fine speci- 
mens of Sweet-water, White Muscadine, and others, even in 
N. England. The first six kinds that follow are generally 
peferred for cultivating under glass, and they are arranged 
m order as preferred. Most of them ripen under glass 
without fire heat. 

1. Black Hambuboh, Purple Ham- 
burgh, Victoria. Bimchesveij large, 
and double-shouldefed ; berries very 
large, oval-roundish; skin rather 
thick, dark purple; flesh melting; 
juicy, with a rich, sugary, luscious 
flavor. Very prciluctive, and gen- 
erally preferred to all others. Occa- 
sionally it endures the winter of N. 
England out doors ; but the ripening 
of the fruit in the open air is un- 
certain, even in the Middle States. Blaek Hamburgh, 

2. Black Pkii^ce, Alicante Boston. Bunches large, long, 
somewhat shouldered ; berries large ; T)val ; skin thick, blac^ 
with blue bloom ; flesh melting, juicy, with a sweet, excellent, 
Mgh flavor. A strong grower and great bearer. Buist sap 
that growers there prefer them to the Hamburg. Mow 
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hardy than the Hamburgh, sometimes ripening fruit oat doorsy 
in favorable seasons, in the Middle and Western States. 

3. White Muscat of Alexandria. 
Bunches large, broad and shouldered ; 
berries large ; oval ; sldn thick, reddish- 
black; flesh firm, with a sweet, rich, 
peculiar, musky flavor; requires arti- 
ficial heat, and should be very ripe. 

4. WmTE Frontignan, White Con- 
giantia. Bunches medial, long, no 
idioulders ; berries medial ; round ; skin 
thin, waxy, white, with a fine bloom ; 
flesh tender, juicy, with a fine perfume, 
and rich, musky flavor. Hsurdy and 
productive. 

5. Black Frontignan, Purple Con-'V^fUte H^^of Ale^ 

itantia. Bunches rather small, long 

and compact ; berries medial ; round ; skin thin, black, 

with violet bloom ; flavor musky and rich. A good bearer. 

6. WmTE Muscadine, Koyal Musca- 
dtnCf White ChaselaSj Golden Chaselas. 
Bunches large, long, and shouldered; 
berries large medial; round; skin thin, 
pAden color in sun ; flesh tender, melt- 
ing, with a rich, sugary, delicious flavor. 
A strong grower, and ^eat bearer. Bu- 
ist has seen a vme, m a pot, with 29 
bunches of fruit. Quite hardy and adapt- W?Ute Muacadine. 
ed to the vinery or open culture. It ripens in the Middle 
aections of our country ; it endures the cold of N. England, 
and we have occasionally had well ripened fruit in favorable 
locations, 12 or 15 da3rs later than Sweet-water. 

7. Charge's Henling. Bunches large ; berries medial : 
round ; jet black ; flesh melting, of a sweet, spicy flavor. A 
^reat bearer in pot or in the ground. Imported 5 years ago^ 
by Buist. 

8. Decan's Superb. Bunches large, and well shouldered; 
berries large ; round ; greenish-white ; flesh and flavor sim- 
ilar to Hamburgh. A strong grower. Imported 4 years 
since by Buist, which he thinks promises to be the finest 
white grape for size and bearing. 

9. Black Lombardy, West^s St. Peters. Bunches larg^ 
shouldered; berries large; roundish; reddish-black; flean 
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melting) of a richi sweet flavor. A strong grower and ez- 
oellent bearer. Requires much fire-heat to perfect it. 

10. White Sweet-water, Early White Muscadine, White 
Muscadine of LindUy. Bunches medial : berries medial ; 
round ; transparent, pale-green ; flesh tender, watery, sweet, 
but little flavor. Often ripens here in open culture. Tba 
vines are protected by covering with earth in the tail. Sept. 
If in Mid(ue States ; last of Sept. here. 

11. Black Cluster. Bunches small; berries medial; 
roundish^ black: verv sweet and pleasant. It is hardy, 
and flourishes well in the Middle and Western States, when 
it ripens in the latter part of Sept. 

12. Early WmTE Muscat. Buist represents this as veiy 
early, having well formed bunches, and berries round ; yet 
lowish-white ; flesh very rich, juicy, spicy, and high-flavored. 
A great bearer. Large bunches weigh 1^ lbs. 

The Native Grafs, (Vitis.) 

This grape abounds in most all parts of the country. 
Some choice kinds, or seedlings from native kinds, are the 
best we have for open culture. Among those well known, 
the Isabella and Catawba rank the highest. They are both 
tolerably hardy, even in the North. As the former is 2 or 3 
weeks the earliest, it bears extension further North, some- 
times ripening in Maine and N. Hampshire ; but from lateness 
and other causes it does not succeed well half the time in 
this clhnate. These two kinds are fine for the Middle and 
Western States. In the Eastern section the Isabella is pre- 
ferred, and in the West the Catawba. Dr. Underhill, a dis- 
tinguished and sTiccessful vine-grower, at Croton Point, on 
the Hudson river, has a vineyard of 20 acres, nearly all Isa^ 
bellas, the rest Catawba. We have had grapes from his 
vineyard of great excellence. H. W. S. Cleveland, Esq., of 
Burlington, N. P., is going into the extensive culture of the 
Isabella. Buist says that he has given Isabella and Ham- 
burgh grapes to his friends, and they have preferred the 
former, we suppose both were raised under glass. In the 
West the Catawba is considered far preferable, being better 
for the table, far better for wines, and requiring no sugar; 
and it is less liable to rot. Both of these are liable to rot 
at the South j but when they mature they are very fine. 
When both are well ripened, the Catawba is of the finest 
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flaror, being more yinons, bat not quite so sweet as the Isa- 
bel. 

Some are making experiments on seedling grapes, and vre 
^hall have something excellent and hardy by and iyy even 
for the North. We have a collection of 40 or 50 vmes, on 
trial, from yarioos sections, all recommended as good, and 
some we know to be excellent, but we have not fully tested 
(hem. And we have raised, for experiment, 4 or 500 seedlings 
fixrai 20 or 30 different kinds. From all these, and future 
seedlings and collections, we hope to get a few excellent 
kinds, sufficient for a good assortment, adapted to north- 
em regions. 

1. Isabella. Bunches large, rather 
compact, shouldered. Berries large ; oval ; 
purplish black, with blue bloom; skin 
mick ; flesh tender, with little pulp, juicy, 
9weet, and rich, with slight musky and aro- 
matic flavor. Ripens in N. England the 
last of Sept., and in Oct. In the Middle 
and Western States in Sept., and first of 
Oct. In this section it is the best grape 
well known, yet it fails more than half 
die time, and is always too late. It sel- 
dom ripens in Me., N. H., and Vt. It is uabeiia 
tolerably hardy, very vigorous, and a great /«w«*a. 
bearer, sometimes yielding 10 bushels to a vine. Native 
of S. Carolina. 

2. Catawba. Bunches medial ; loose ; 
^louldered; berries large; roundish or 
^ghtly oval ; reddish-purple ; with a pur- 
ple bloom ; thick skin ; flesh a little pulpy, 
but juicy, sweet, with a rich, musky, aro- 
matic flavor. Ripens two weeks later 
than Isabella. The finest of all grapes for 
the table, and for wine in most parts of the 
Middle. Region of the U. S., particularly Catawba. 

in the West, where it is cultivated very extensively. It is 
used almost exclusively in Ohio, for wine. The Catawba 
is tolerably hardy, very vigorous and productive. Native 
of Virginia, near the Catawba river. 

3. Diana. Fruit in bunch and berry less than its parent, 
the Catawba, and with less color. Berries round ; juicy, 
ridi, sweet, with musky aroma. Ripens a week before the 

99 
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Isal)ella. Hardy, vijrorous, and productive. Wc have prop- 
agated it rapidly by layers and cuttings. It is fine fruit, one 
01 the veiy best for out-door culture m the North. Raised 
by Mrs. Diana Crehorc, Milton, Ms. 

4. Alexander's, CapCy Schuylkill MuseadeU. !6uiicheii 
compact ; berries medial ; oval ; skin tbick, black ; flesh 
firm, palpy, juicy, sweet, musky. Late. th. Flagg says it 
is next to the Catawba for wine. 

5. Shurtleff's Seedung. Bunches large \ berries me(£al ; 
oval ; skin thick, lilac ; flesh of a sweet, rich fla^r. Ripe 
early in Sept. Raised by Dr. S. A. Shnrtleff, BrooMine, 
Ms., from foreign seed. Not yet fairly tested. 

6. Norton's Seedling, NortoiCs Vtrpnia. Bunches long, 
compact; berries small; round; skm thin, dark purple; 
flesh pulpy, with rather harsh flavor. In the Middle Region 
of our country it is denounced as no better than wild grapes 
for the table. Weller says it is one of the finest, in all respects, 
for the table and for wine. By Dr. S. Norton, Richmondi Tfl. 

7. Winnie. Resembles the Isabella. 
But the berries are round, and have a little 
less of the musky flavor than Isabella. 
"Wm. B. Kingsbury, Esq., a very skilful 
fruit-grower, of Roxbury, Ms., has a very 
flourishing and productive "Winnie grape, 
grafted into a wild vine. Origin, Albany, 
supposed. This is not the Winnie or Alex- 
ander of Downing. mw^ 

8. Halifax Seedling. Weller has this 
grape from Weller's Halifax, which promises to be inferior 
to none, in every respect, for that climate. Fruit like the 
Catawba, but sweeter, and the same size. 

9. Whits Scuppernong, American Muscadine. Bunches 
quite small ; berries large ; round ; greenish-white ; flesh 
sweet, musky flavor. It is a common wild vine of the 
South. Weller says it is the best grape for the South, is ex 
cellent for the table and for wine. Mr. J. Noyes, of Natch- 
ez, says it does well there. It cannot be propagated by cut- 
tings, but by layers. The Black Scuppernong is about the 
same as the White. 

10. Clinton. Bunches medial ; berries roundish : black; 
flesh sweet, and rather harsh flavor. Though inferior to 
Isabella, it is valued in the North from its being more hardy 
and earlier. Origin, Clinton, N. Y 
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11. ELsiifBX7iL6H. BuBches large; berries small ; round; 
black ; tender, and sweet. A good table grape. A moderate 
bearer. Hurdy. Much cultivated in Burlington, N. J. 

12. Missouri. Bunches medial ; berries small -, round ; 
blackish; flesh tender, very sweet. Longworth says it 
makes a fine wine, resembling Madeira, but it is less pro- 
ductive than Catawba. 

13. Lenoib, Herbexont, Herbemonfs Isadora. Bunch- 
es large; berries small; round; purple; flesh sweet, excel- 
lent. Weller say9 it often rots m the South. Longworth 
says it is a fine table grape, and make3 excellent wine^ but 
it rots. Some think Lenoir and Herbemont are two kmds, 
alike in fruit, but slightly difierent in wood. 

14. Seeplino Schutlkill Muscadbll. Bunches and ber- 
ries small; round; dark purple; tender, sweet, pleasant flavor. 
Pree from musk, acidity, or astringency. Last of Aug. 

15. Omo, Longworth's Ohio, Bunches large ; berries small; 
excellent. Bipens with the Isabella. Too tender for the 
North. The Onio Fruit Convention says, of no value except 
fo the amateur. Weller says it is of no peculiar excellency. 

16. Bland, Bland's Virginia. Bunches long and loose : 
berries small; round; pale-red; flesh pleasant; late, an,a 
too tender for the North or Northern Regions of the Middle 
States. Longworth says, a fine table grape, but a bad bear 
ex, and does not ripen well. 

17. LiMiNOTON White. Large bunch and berry ; goQ4 
quality ; hardy for the North. But little known. 

We have fine grapes from Col. L. Chase, Cornish, N. H., 
and have raised seedlings from them. Our vines do not 
bear yet, but we have had the fruit from our worthy friend, 
(whose laudable example we commend :} some kinds aie 
excellent and early. We art now brier on these, and we 
omit some other promising kinds, as they are for trial and 
comparison. We hope to make a report, by and by, that 
will gladden the hearts of northern cultivators. 

Strawberry, bunch and berry small; pleasant, sub-aci^ 
flavor. Coon, the same, on^y sweet. Nizola, medial buncji 
and berry ; vinous ana excellent. All these last of Aug. 
and Sept. Early Isabella, lar^e bunch and berry, more 
sprightly, less sweet, and earlier than Isabella. Seedling 
Nizola, medial bunch and berry ; pleasant sub-acid. Sept. 
1. Beaverdam, large bunch and berry ; very muskv and 
pungent ; ripens with Isabella. This and SeedUpg Nizola 
good fi>r wine. 
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THE QUINCE, (Cydmia oKlforu.) 

/ Tbe Quince is a native of Europe. 
^ It b a. small tree or shrub, usaaDj' 8 
J to 10 Teet high, with crooked siems^ 
W aod rambling branches. The leares 

green above, wlutish underneath ; flow- 
*■ ers la. ... 

which 



lai^, pink and while: the fhtit, 
;h IS on the shoots of the sun* 



year's growth, is large, orange colot, 
■^ austere m its raw stale, with a pecnliar, 
pleasant, high (htgrance. When loaded 
with ripe fruit the qoince tree is highly ornamental. 

Uses. This is one of the very best fruits for preserves, 
marmalade, sauces, synips, jellies, &c., either alone or with 
other fniiis, to which it imparts its fine flavor. For this pur- 
pose it is used in lans, pies, paslrj, and sauces. The liquiil, 
after washing the fruit with water, and standing twenty'fbnr 
hours, makes a good wine witH sugar. Medicinally, ths 
quince is cooling and strengthening. The juice is good 
against oansea. The ripe fmil, eaten raw, is said to be good 
for spitting of blood, aLw for swollen spleen, the dropsy, and 
difflcnlly of breathing. The stock is highly vidoable fbt 
dwarf pears. The Poitugal is said to be best for this pur- 
pose, bat the Apple qaince*^ equally thridy. 

Soil, Coltoki, PaoriaATioN, TRiiniNa, &c. The qtlinc* 
will floarish in soil varying from clayey loam, or moist, cool 
rituations near streams and ponds, to dry, gravelly rid^. 
We have seen tbe finest crops on rather dry, gravelly hiUs. 
It is a false notion that the quince most be on ivet land. 
The intermediate space between wet and dry land, bordering 
streams and ponds, is very favorable, but it does eqnall^ well 
on good high land tillage. In the North, a warm soil and 
location are necessary to ripen the Fear aod Portugal varie- 
ties. Manora well, tising the same dressing as for other fruil ■ 
trees, and give deep and thorough culture, allowing no weeds 
or gr^ around them. Set the trees 8 or 10 feet apart, of 
nearer for dwarfs, and shorten in, as in pmning peaches. 

In most cases, quinces will produce the same from seed, 
bat they are inclined to sport a little ; hence a molliplicity of 
formSj varying from the apple to the pear. Kaise from the 
»eed ID the same way as apples and pears. They may bt 
very eaaly propagated by layers or cuttings, also by graftini 
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■ad bodding. Trained as a tree, the qaince is the neatest 
and most ccnvenient in tillage | but the bush form is the 
moGt nntuml, and wheu traiaed in this way, if a branch be 
dealrojred bj the borer, anoCber will succeed in its pluce. In 
the bush mode, trimming is often necessarj, else the rruil will 
be inferior to Ibal from the tree form. 

The Middle and Western States seem to be the pecnliar 
borne of the qutnce, but il flourishes well in Ibis State; and 
in warm soil and sitnations, the Apple quince may be eiiend- 
ed to the nmhem part of N. England, and in Upper Can- 
ada. The bner (page 88) is very deslruciive to the quince, 
bat less so oa mout land. 

VaiiiTiis. Some think there is only one kind, with mod- 
ifications ; others say that there are a great many ; both are 
inUwcxtmne. There are four kinds mily, used fiw cooking. 
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2. PlAR or Fbar-shapbd, Oblongs 

Pyriform, Medial ; oblong, tapering 

to the stem, much like a common pear ; 

golden-yellow, or greenish; flesh firm, 

toagh> drv, astringent, of a fine aromatic 

flavor ana fragrance, highly valuable for 

eookmg. Leaves oblong-ovate. Moderate 

bearer. Oct. 



3. Portugal. Large j oblong, largest 
in the middle; yellow j the flesh rather 
tender and not Idghly fragrant, resem- 
bling the Apple rather than the Fear- 
quince in these respects. The leaf 
Umg and broad. A shy bearer. 
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4. Musk. Small, or half the size of the other kinds ; 
roundish ; highly scented. Bat little cultivated. Too small 
for market. 

Ornamental Varieties. Chinese {Pyrus smensis) is a 
pretty shrub, of upright growth, oval, shining leaves, and 
pink flowers. Fruit beautiful; large; long-oval; smooth; 
greenish yellow; flesh firm, dry; makes a beautiful pink- 
colored preserve. Ripens late. Japan (Pynts Japonica) is 
a low shrub, with smsdl, dark leaves, bright scarlet flowers. 
Fruit dark green, hard, unpleasant, and useless. Blush 
Japan has white flowers with a blush ; otherwise similar to 
the latter. 

THE APRICOT, (Prunus Armenia.) 

The Apricot, with its early white blossoms, glossy foliage, 
and yellow ruddy fruit, is very ornamental as well as useful. 
The fruit resembles a peach extemallv; the stone is like that 
of a plum, and the flesh of some kinds seems to be interme- 
diate between these two fruits. It is usually dryer than the 
peach, but Brown's Early, Newhall's Early, and some others, 
are juicy, and in quality are equal to an excellent peach. 
The Apricot is important from its earliness, coming in be- 
tween the main crop of cherries and early apples, pears, 
peaches, and plums. The tree is small and spreading, re- 
sembling a plum tree, tolerably hardy, but, as it blossoms 
earlier than other fruit trees, it is more liable lo injury from 
frost. It flourishes best in the Middle States. N. England 
is too far north for raising it to much extent. Some hardy 
lands, and natives of New England, do pretty well in shel- 
tered locations. Generally, it is very uncertain. 

Uses. The apricot is excellent for the dessert, and, in 
moderation, very wholesome. It is also fine for preserves, 
pastries, marmalade, jellies, syrups, and for drying. 

Propagation. It is more productive on the plum, as this 
fits it for strong moist soils, where it blossoms later, and is 
less exposed to the curculio. It is more liable to fail on the 
peach. From valuable natural trees good kinds may gener- 
ally be raised from seed, that will be o^ood and more hardy 
and durable. We have on trial the Golden, said to be first 
rate, and it produces its like fn)m seed. Kiriland whip grafts, 
early in spring, on wild plum stbckp, with excellent success. 
He sets the scion with one bud above the ground. 
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Soil, Locatioh, akd Cultubb. The best soil is a deep, 
rich, moist loam. It does best trained as espaliers. When 
very luxuriant, shorten in, as with the peacn, for, like this, 
it produces its fruit on the last year's shoots. In the North, 
it succeeds best in cities, towns, and villages, which afibrd 
some protection. Cultivate and manure as fior the peach and 
plum. 

Varieties. Brown's Early and NewhalFs Early are su- 
perior, but have not been well tested. Moprpark is very 
good and hardy, and most cultivated here, and that is but 
Very little. Dubois is hardy and productive, but inferior in 
qualitv. Large Early and reach are excellent ; Hemskirke 
new, but very promising. For the North, Dubois, Roman, 
Moorpark, and others for trial. 

1. Brown's Earlt. Very large ; short-oval ; yeUow, 
bright red cheek ; flesh yellow, melting, juicy, rich, luscious 
flavor, and high perfume. We describe from memory. This 
is the largest, best, and one of the earliest of apricots. A 
very great grower,, and promises to be productive. It is in 
Chelsea, Ms., and as we can find nothing like it in books or 
catalogues, we think it is original. 20 to 30 July. 

2. Newhall's Early. Medial ; short-oval : bright orange ; 
deep red cheek ; tender, melting, juicy, of rich, delicious 
flavor. First rate. Clingstone. July 25 to Aug. 5. By 
Paul NewhaJl, Lynn, Ms. 

3. Moorpark. Large ; roundish-oval ; yellow, ruddy 
cheek ; flesh bright orange, melting, juicy, of a rich flavcnr. 
Freestone. A small perforation through the stone. 1 to 15 
Aug. Origin, England. Slow growth ; enormous bearer. 
Needs a strong, deep, rich soil, and sheltered location in 
this climate. 

4. Dubois's Early Golden. Small; roundish-oval ; pale 
orange j moderately juicv and sweet, good flavor. Iree- 
stone. 10 days earlier than Moorpark. Very productive, 
and generallv free from curculio. Fruit of original tree sold 
in New York, in 1846, for «90. By Mr. C. Dubois, FishkiU 
Landing, N. Y. From Horticultunst. We have this grow- 
ing, and it seems hardy. 

5. Large Early. Medial ; roundish-ovate, deep suture ; 
orange, bright red in the sun ; rich, juicy, and excellent. 
Freestone. Last of July. Productive. 

. 6. Hemskirke. Large medial; roundish; bright orange, 
red in the sun ; tender, juicy, rich flavor. First rate. Stone 
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small. Aug. 1. Vigorous ; great bearer. Origin, England. 
But little known in this country. 

7. Peach. Very large ; roundish, with compressed sides ; 
distinct suture ; yellow, with deep orange and dark brown 
in the sun ; flesh deep yellow, juicy, rich, with a higt, de- 
licious flavor. Perforation in the stone. Aug. 1. Origin, 
France. A very large, handsome, and excellent variety. 

8. Breda. Small ; roundish ; deep orange, blush spots in 
the sun ; juicv, of a rich, pleasant, vinous flavor. Fme for 
preserves. Freestone. Former part of Aug. Vigorous and 
productive. Origin, Africa. 

9. Roman. Medial ; oblong ; pale yellow, rarely red dots ; 
flesh rather dry. Hardy for the North. Aug. 1. 

THE STRAWBERRY, (Fragaria,) 

The Strawberry is peculiar to the temperate regions of the 
old and new world. In many parts of this country it grows 
wild on new lands, furnishing large crops of the finest fimit. 
It is much cultivated near markets, and though the culture 
is greatly extending, the demand keeps up the price. Cin- 
Tinnati is the greatest strawberry market in the world. The 
quantity in 1847 was 6000 bushels. One grower, in 1846, 
picked 1218 bushels daily during the height. In this vicinity 
some make it their chief business, and cultivate several 
acres. 

It is usually a good crop, sometimes highly profitable, 
yielding $800 to the acre, but on an average f 300 to 8400. 
Mr. J. O. Wellington, West Cambridge, raised 3000 quart 
boxes on three quarters of an acre, and sold them at 37| 
cents per box. JMr, Job Sumner, of Roxbury, raised, of 
Early Virginia, at the rate of S1600 wonh to the acre, ai 25 
cents per box. 

Uses. It is one of the most delicious and wholesome, and 
the earliest of all fruits. It is excellent for the dessert. It 
makes a fine jam and jelly ; and it is used for ices, preserves, 
and various condiments. With the juice and sugar we have 
made the finest of wine, excellent for invalids. The juice 
makes a cooling and refreshing drink. 

Soil and Manure. The strawberry flourishes well on any 
good tillage, from rather moist to tolerably dry. Heavy lands 
are hard to work, and on very dry soil, a drought may cause 
a failure. Prefer a deep, friable loam. As there is much 
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labor and great prodace on a small space, it is good economy 
to use the best soil, and put it in the finest condition. Com- 
mon stable manure is good. Use also, if convenient, wood 
ashes, bone meuiure, plaster, salt, lime, &c. Ashes and bone 
manure are cheaper than all stable manure on dry lands^. 

FaoPAOATiON. Where there is a fine fertile soil around 
plants, they propagate themselves very rapidly, by runners 
that take root, and send up new plants. In this way, a few 
plants, set in spring, will soon cover the ground. The Red 
and White Bush Alpine have no runners, and are propagated 
by dividing the roots. 

Culture. Prepare the land by liberal manuring, deep 
ploughing, and thorough pulverization ; and in the spring, 
as soon as the plants start, that strong ones may be selected, 
set out rows 4 feet apart, then the cultivator may be run 
between them, and save much labor. If the plants are set 
early, and the land is in good tilth, and rather moist, set 
Early Virginia and other vigorous growers, 10 to 12 inches 
apart in the row : and Hovey's Seedling and other moderate 
growers 7, 8, or 9 inches, and the vines will run an^ cover 
the land, excepting a narrow path between the rows. If cir- 
cumstances are unfavorable, set closer, or every 4 feet set 
2 rows 18 inches apart. 

Some set in August and the first of September; it is 
often convenient aAer taking off early crops ; and if it be 
wet, this season answers well ; but if it be dry, only a few 
new plants will be produced. The surer way Is to set 2 
rows as named above, or 3 rows a foot apart, to every 
4 feet, and set the plants a little nearer in the row than 
above : then, if they ao not form many new plants, there will 
be old ones enough for a good crop. 

The first season, keep the land well cultivated, and firee 
from weeds, stirring the soil often. The next spring, thin 
the plants when too thick, destroy all weeds, and stir the 
soil, but not after the plants blossom. After hoeing, and 
before the plants have grown much, spread among them 
straw, sea-weed, pine skives or leaves, or other litter, to keep 
the berries free from grit and the land loose and moist. This 
will decay and form manure. A full crop may be expected. 

Soon after the crop is off, apply compost manure, then 
harrow until one third or one half the plants are toni up, if 
they are very thick. With a pronged hoe mix the manure 
with the soil, if not done sufiiciently with the harrow. Some 
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omit applying manure till fall or spring, and work it into 
the soil in the spring. This is tike the peasant who crammed 
his turkey in order to fat it, and had just completed the oper-^ 
ation as his guests arrived who were to feast upon it. To 
get a good crop, manure and cultivate well the previous year, 
after the crop is off j then the plants will be strong and pro- 
ductive. The second spring, tliin the plants if too thick, and 
apply litter, as before. 

After the second crop is off, plough in the vines, and set 
cabbages, or sow turnips, or other late crops. In this way, 
3 crops are obtained from the land in 3 years. After 2 
crops of strawberries, the plants become too thick, and the 
land may be full of weeds and need renovation. Yet, by 
care in thinning, manuring, and thorough culture, beds 
have been continued good 4 or 5 years. The harrow may 
be used to aid in this improvement. Some mow their plants 
in August, when it is not very dry j others bum them over. 
They flourish well and produce large berries when partially 
shaded, but they are not so sweet. 

Constant Culture on the same Land. Plant and man- 
.age as usual until the first crop is off; then, or in a short 
time, turn under deeply all the plants, excepting a strip 
about 8 or 10 inches wide, between the paths, maniging the 
land well, and making it fine and mellow. The plants on 
this strip will send out runners, and cover the land with 
plants. In the fall or spring, turn in the narrow strip, and 
use it for a path, taking up a little of the soil and spreading 
it over the plants. This will protect the plants, both by the 
soil and by the depression, allowing the water to drain off. 
If it be dry in fall, and plenty of plants are not established, 
let the strips of old plants remain, and use the same paths 
again. 

In this mode, bury some manure with the plants, and apply 
compost, ashes, bone, or other mineral manures, on the sur- 
foce, after turning in the plants, and work them into the 
snrfare soil. Some leave the paths nearly as wide as the 
beds, which gives alternate culture and rest to the land. By 
this mode, the land will bear a succession of crops, as the 
principal production, the plants, is turned in for manure. 

Condition of the Flowers. In its wild state, the straw- 
berry has perfect flowers, like the apple, pear, &c. (Page 
75.) But owing to high culture and new seedlings, many 
Tarieties now vary from this primeval form. Some are 
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mostly staminate, and will in no case produce large crops ; 
othen are pistillate, and alone will yield bm little, and tliat 
imperfect, nniit ; bat with a perfect or staminate kmd to fer- 
tilne them, they will yield larger crops than can be obtained 
even firam perfect kinds. 

Stramberrf Blossoms. 




SlamiData. PIstilktA. 



In the left figure, the centre (a) is a little cone similar to a 
small green strawberry, and is composed of pistils, and the 
tittle stems around it (b) represent the stamens, with anthers 
ai top, which contain the fertilizing dust. In the middle 
figure, the centre is small, as the pi£ils are imperfect, while 
the stamens are fully developed. In the right figure, the 
pistils or centre organs are full and large, and no stamens 
•re perceptible. The flower-leaves or petals are smaller than 
in the other conditions. 

The strawberry is not wholly staminate or pistillate, like 
those plants that were originally and are invariably onty one 
or the other ; but the staminate kinds have rudiments of pis- 
tils, and the pistillate kinds have stamens imperfecUy devel- 
oped. Hence partial crops OD such. Cultivators are aware that 
plants produce their fruit on pistillate flowers, (page 75,} and 
that the pollen of the staminate is necessary to fertilize mem. 

To Longworth belongs the honor of first publishing to the 
world this anomalous omdition of the strawberry, and the 
mode of turning it to good account ; and his sj^tem is now 
almost universally adopted. There will be living monu- 
ments to his memory, while the rains fall, the sun shines, 
and science equally genial beams oh the human mind. 

CvLTVitB OP P1STIU.ATS pLAirrs. Some set every third 
row or bed of 4 feet wide with staminate or perfect kinds. 
Others think every fourth or fifth is sufficient, but this is not 
well settled. To prevent mixing, do not allow diem to eion 
the path. If it is not intended to keep the }n r ^ scfisrMe, 
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•et both Icinds in ihe same rov, potting : 
<» sii Cert, and place Ihera thus ; (s, staminaie ; p, [Hsiilbue ;) 
spppppepppppepppppB 
pj. pspppppspppppgppp 

Great snccess attends tbis sfsiem, and it is no longer i 
problem, but an esiablished facl. 

These two kinds shoolil blossom about tbe same time ; and 
we would suggest whether The complaint, tiiat Hovey's is 
small in the last berries, is not owing, in pan, lo imperfect 
fenilizaticm, from using staminaie kijids with it that tuossom 
earlier, as is usually the case. 

ijongwonh says, that he has never seen a pistillate plant 
that, by itself, would produce any perfect fruit; that siami- 
nate j^ants, when partially productive, generally produce ibe 
sweetest and finest fruit ; that the plant, be it staminale or 
piHtillale, never changes its character by running, but pre- 
serves its prifneral ch^racier. On this last point, some 
writers express a differenl opinion. 

ViRiKTjes. As the season of strawberries is short, a few 
kinds are suRldent. Until recently, the Early Virginia, and 
Wood, for n later sQccession, were nearly all thai were cal- 
tirated in N. England. Recentlv, Hovey's SeedUng is 
nmdi callivated as a laler crop, and Early Vii^nia is used 
to fertilize it, and for an early crop also. The Wood is 
nearly abandoned. Experiments have been made on man; 
OtheiB, ntme of which are much cultivated. A number <H 
new seedling are now on trial. 

Around Cincinnati, the Hudson has been cultivated the 
most, next Ihe Neck Pine, the Early Vir^nia a little, and the- 
Duke of Kent in a small way, as the earliest. Will ey is pop- 
ular in some parts of the West. Iowa is used to fer- 
tilize the Hudson and Neck Tine. Many others are on trial. 

I. Earlv VrRamri. Large Early, or 
Jjirge Early Searht probably. Rath- 
er large ; roundish-oblong, varying 
to conical and ovale; bright scarlet; 
very juicy, eicellenl flavor, bleading 
saccharine and sub-acid. June 12 to 
27. ThLs is the best of all early straw- 
berries that are generally imown in 
this section, bemg very vigonms, 
hardy, and a great bearer Recent- 
ly, Hovey's Seedling is cultivated 



eUeniiTely with il, for a later si 
tbe Lar^ Eoriy, for noihin^ excels it alune, (page 261.) and 
with a pistillate, it serres an a fertilizer vho. Perfect. Our 
engraving is not from the largest size. 

2. Hotev'9Seii>- 
uno. Eiliemely 
lai^ ; roundisb- 
oral, inclining to 
conical; deep,fQiin- 
ing scarlet, seeds 
■lightlf imbedded; 
flesh nrm, with a 
vich, sprigfatlf Sa- 
-vor. June 20, and 
■into Jnly. Decid- 
edly pisliLate. A 
prodigious bearer. 

Hardy and vigo- 
rous. Easy 10 pick 
and bull. One man 
picked, hulled, and 
wranprflOOquan 



n this s 
Messrs. Hover, of Boston, in their garden at Cambridge. 

3. DiTEE OF EsKT, Small ; roundish-conical ; scorlel ; good. 
The earliest kind, and valuable for this only. Flower? perfect. 

4. BoiiTON FiNi. Large ; roundish; deep red; juiny, of a 
sweel.ddicious flavor. A few d»s later than Early Virginia. 
Kearly perfect. Under high culmre and vines tbm, a great 
bearer, and the fruit fine, Lately introduced, and coltivaltxs 
give various accounts of it. Anew seedling by Messis.Hovn. 

5. HiTiison. Very large ; daltish-cimic^ ; dark red ; rath- 
er acid, but brisk and fine-flavored ; ripens in the "■''I'll' 
va.ion, with tbe Neck I^ne. Kstillale, bat a great beanr 
with a staminaie. This is the principal kind cultivated about 
'Cincinnati and Philadelphia ; m the former place more than 
nil others ; bong hardy, productive, and eioelleDl. This ia 
'iiA'ereal from the Hndson of Boston and New Tott. 

6. WiiiKi is nearly the same as the Hudson. VeiT po- 
IncUTe, hardy. Elliott ranks it among the veiy beA 
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7. HiTDSON BiT, Huilson of New York and Boexoa, Latt 

Scarlet. Eather lai^ j ovale, necked; dark shining red; 
flesh Ann, of a brisk acid flavor. Lale. 

B. Bi^CE Fbince, Black Impirial. Large ; rDimdish-Dvate ; 
nddisb'purplLsh-bliick ; flesh firm, of a high and excelleni 
flavor. Only a litUe known in this country ; productive, vig- 
orous and hardy. Il requires a strong soil, and a stanii- 
e kindwilh il. Ripens wilh Hovey's idling. Decidedly 



pistillate. Foreign, Eaton speaks favorablv of it. 
9. Neck Pimi. Large ; with a slender neck ; pale, 
; flesh white, delicate, ralber acid, but fine flavo 



pens in the middle season. A great bearer, with a 

At Cincicnali, the next in importance to tlu Hudson, before 

Hovej's was introduced. Pistillate. 

10. Swainstone's Seed- 
MHO. Large ; ovate-conical ; 
light glossy scarlet ; flesh 
•olid, of very fine flavor. A ' 
vigorous grower, moderate 
bearer, being stamlnate. Be- ' 
gins to ripen rather early, and . 
matares gradually. Beaali- J 
fal. Foreign. I 

11. JiHNiv's SaKDUNo. Ka- ' 
ther large ; varying from Oj'.- 
lish-round to roundish-coni- 
cal ; (lark red j flesh finn,Bnd 
of the very highest flavor. 
A good grower and bearer. 
June 20 to July 4. 

12. MeTHVIN CiSTLE, Meih- 

vEN Scarlet, Warren's Sted- 

ting. Elan. Verf large ; roundish ; dull scarlet: flesh coarse,, 
soft, inferior. Hipe rather early. Pistillate. Few blossoms. 
Poor bearer. Foreign. 

13. KiEKi's Sekdubo. Very large ; purplish scarlel j a 
rich, high flavor. Ii has a high reputation m England, bat 
here Hovey's and others are preferred. Slamioate, inclin- 
ing to perfect. 

14. Ross's Fhiehii. Very large ; irregular coicomb- 
nhaped ; dark, purplish-red ; good flavor. Generally poor 
here. Sometimes, on a rich, deep loam, the crop U Mtg^ 
Jlipe the middle season. Staminate. 
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13. loivi. Large; early: slaminiUe ; and valuaHe only 
33 a fenilLzer, and ihus used about CinciaiuUi. 

16. AuLNE Bush and Kunniiig. tuid Wood, are too EDaLU 
for profit, and may be regarded as fancy kinds. They last 
long, and are of fine flavor. As the Bush Fine does not mm, 
it is used for bordering, and is propagated by dividing the 
roots. The Wood is late, long in use, of fine flavor, mucli 
admired, but Uovey's us taking its place. Perfect. 

17. British Qcksn. Extremely large ; roundish ; scarlet; 
fine, rich davur. Rather early. But little known here. 
Rather lender. A.t il is staminaie, it will nol bear well in 
this country. 

18. Stoddjikd's Ren Alpike. Some cuhivatcirs say it is 
(he Old Alpine, mherx Ihat it is new and valuable. 

'" "— -- "s Seedlinos. Mr. J. Bichardson, Cam- 



Richardsoa's Earig ripens with Early Virginia, and is larger. 
Ciiaibridge reM^mbles Hovey's, aad ripens wiih it. Bichard- 
um'i Lait is very lai^e ; flavor line, Juiw 20 to July 10. 

20.Bi!eb'sSewPine, Large; 
shon-conical ; light crimson; 
»\reet, ricb, highly aromatic. 
Downing says, "One of Ihe 3 
■or 4 besi siirls." Barry says. ■' Il 
hat no superior." Ripens with 
Hovey's Seedling. Not yet test- | 
ed in this region. Hardy, vix- 
oroos, and productive. Stami- 
naie. Originated by J. Burr, 
ColumbuK, 0. 

21. McLBERRT. Large ; 
icnuid; very dark red; juicy, 
□f a fine, high flavor. 

22. PROLIfIC! HiDTBOtS. 

Laree; conical; light purple, Butt; Nca Pmt. 

bladiish in the sun ; sweet, rich, rather musky flavor, un- 
pkasaot 1o some, Bipe ralher early. Nearly perfect, inclin- 
ing to slaminate. Prelty good bearer. This is a distmct 
species, and will not mix with others. 
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24. Mtatt's Deftfobd Piwt. Very large ; wedge form ; 
bright scarlet ; flesh firm, with excellent flavor. Ripens the 
Huddle season. Staminate. 

25. Profuse Scaslbt. A seedling from the Large Early 
Scarlet, by Wm. R. Prince, and it resembles the parent ; but 
being pistillate, it is a greater bearer. Ripens with the Black 
Prince. 

26. Dundee. Rather large ; roundish ; scarlet ; rich high 
flavor, rather acid. Hardy, productive, late. 

THE CURRANT, (Ribes rubrum.) 

^ The Currant is a small shrub, remarkably hardy and pro- 
ductive, a native of the novth of Europe. We have a few 
native useless kinds. 

Uses. The currant is acid, but juicy, and of a fine flavor. 
It is highly acceptable in the hot season in which it appears. 
Green or ripe, it is good for tarts and for sauce. It is used 
for jellies, and for condiments to many dishes, and is substi- 
tuted for lemons in making a pleasant, cooling drink. An 
excellent wine is made from the juice, by adding 2 parts of 
water and 3 lbs. of sugar to the gallon ; but the better way 
is to make a strong syrup, by adding to the juice from each 
quart of currants a pound of sugar, straining and bottling, 
or putting into casks, and corking as tight as it will bear, 
and setting in a cool place in the cellar to prevent rapid fer- 
mentation. A little water may be added to the pomace, so 
as to make a quart bottle to each quart of currants and 
pound of sugar. We have kept this syrup one or two years, 
with nothing added, and it is always sweet and fine, and a 
&r better medicine than imported wines, all of which con- 
tain alcohol, besides what is developed in the fermentation 
of the juice. 

A jam from black currants is used for sore throat. The 
currant will hang long on the bush, after ripe, if well shaded 
with leaves, and especially if covered with mats, cloths, &c. 
To keep the fruit,, pick it when fully grown, dry from rain 
or dew, put into glass bottles, cork and seal tight, cover par- 
tially in sand or earth, in the cellar. 

Soil, Profanation, Culture, &c. The currant flourishes 

on almost every soil, from cold and wet to light and dry: but 

a strong, tolerably moist, rich, deep loam is the best. Early 

in spring set cuttings in a good soil ; they will be sure to 

23* 
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grow, and in two years be lai^ enough to plant oat. Or 
propagate by offsets, which, if set in Uie fall, will yield a 
tolerable crop the first year. One eighth of an acre, thus 
set, produced 500 quart boxes the first season. Set the 
bashes in rows 6 feet apart, and 4 feet apart in the rows. 

Many writers recommend training the s^urrant as trees : 
but when thus trained, they soon become stinted and covered 
with ross, and feiil. But train as bushes, and cut out the old 
wood, and encourage a fresh growth, and Uiey will lotg coi> 
tinue to yield abundant crops of fine fruit. We have tried 
both ways, and proved these facts. 

The currant bears sparingly on the last year's growth, and 
mostly on two years' old wood. After the fruit is off, cut 
sway at the ground the three years' old wood, especially aJl 
rossy or stinted stems, leaving the present and last years 
wood. Remove feeble shoots, and, if thick, some of the 
present season's growth on the outside, to bring the bearing 
wood for next year outward. This will give greater growth 
and strength to the succeeding wood. Clip off 4, 5, 6 or 8 
inches of last year's growth, according to its height: this 
will cause a growth of spurs for an abundant crop. A Ub» 
eral dressing should be applied and worked in around the 
bushes. If this be neglected in sunmier, attend to it in the 
&11 or early in the spring ; but the crop will be less for so 
late culture, the same as with the strawberry, (page 263.) 

Insects. The currant-bash borer is produced from a blue- 
black moth, which appears about the middle of June, and 
lays eggs singly near the buds, which hatch, and the young 
borer enters the stem to the pith, wMch it devours, fonnina; 
a burrow 4 or 5 inches in length, destroying the bush. A 
remedy is difficult. Cut off and bum all affected stems. 
Apply to the bushes, before the season of the moths, lye or 
potasn water, sulphur, tobacco, or other offensive matters^ 
Smoldng the bashes may be beneficial. For various insects 
on the foliage, apply whale oil soap. 

Varieties. But little attention has been paid to raising 
<3irrants from seed. Yet a few superior kinds have been 
produced, which encourages further experiments. The small 
currant is well known, as it is cultivated all over the coon- 
txj, but it is becoming measurably supplanted by larger 
kmds. 

1. Red BirrcH, Large Red Dutch. Much larger than coin- 
mon red, and less acid ; large clusters. 
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2. WHm Dinoa, Nm 
White Dulch. Lai^ ; fel- 
towiah-white, transpaieat; 
much less acid mui red 
Carranls. Peifectly hatdv, 
even " away Dowu Eiist." 

3. CaixrianE. Large; 
df a pale pink color, be- 
iween the red and white. 

4. Esioht's EiKLY Red. 
A week or ten da.ys earlier 
than other varieties. 

5. KnaHT's Swkzt Bed. 
Not perfectly eweet, but 
OHnpanuirely so, being less 
acid than ibe While Dutch. 

6. Mai's VICTOBJI. A 
neir varieiy from England. 
Ve have had bunches over 
five inches lon^. The ber- 
ries are very large, bright 
led, excelleat flavor, and 
hang long oa the bush in 
perfe^OD. Foliage thick, 
deep green. Of great ex- 
oellence. 

7. Chihst. Veiy lai^ 
hence its name ; round ; 



J agreeable flavor. 
intiml unean 



OfabeaatilU ., 
ThebtishisvigDnHU. Poor 
beanr, not worth cultivat- 
ing. Becenily iutrodaced 
frcon Italy, via France, 

8. B1.1CX NifLis. The 
largest and best or all black 
cnrrants. The fruit is rath- 
er hue. Good bearer. Ii 
viU not endtire a southern 

9. CoMNOR Buci. In- 
Arior lo the above. 

10. Okbuuhtu. EmM. 
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Missouri Currant, from the Rocky Mountains, is admired fiir 
its fragrant yellow blossoms ; and the Red Flowering Cur^ 
rantf from the western part of America, bears b^QtifEd 
dusters of large crimson flowers. But it is too tender fir 
the North. 

THE GOOSEBERRY, (Grossulaeea.) 

The Gooseberry mostly cultivated in this country is a 
native of the north of Europe, and has been greatly im- 
proved bv cultivation, and thousands of varieties proonced 
trom seed. It is raised largely in the cool, moist chmate of 
England, but in our hotj dSry summers it often fails, even in 
the Northern States. It is still more uncertain in the Middle 
States, and it almost totally &i]s in the South. It is subject 
to mildew or blight. In Canada, and other northern regions, 
it succeeds better. We have several native varieties. They 
are quite common in our swamps, and are often found on 
high lands. These, though small, are of excellent quality, 
9iLd from them, by seed and cultivation, we can get valuable 
kinds. 

UsB9. In the green state the ^it is excellent for pies^ 
tarts, sauces, pudmngs, dec, and it is early in use. Some 
of the most palatable kinds are very acceptable as a dessert; 
They make nne preserves. 

Soil akd Masai^zkevt. As the gooseberry in this climate 
suffers from heat and drought, the soil should be a den>, 
moist loam, well manured and cultivated. Trenching, sub- 
soiling, or trench ploughing, is an advantage, as it supplies 
moisture in a dry time. A cool location is preferable. The 
north side of a paling fence is a good situation. In addition 
to compost manure, soot is excellent, and so is a little salt. 

New varieties are raised from seed, and desirable kinds 
are propagated by layers, cuttings, and offsets. Sdeet 
thrifry shoots of the previous year, and |^ant them in a 
moist, rich, and pertiaUy shaded soil, early in fall, or early 
in sjnring. If you would train them as trees, cut out a& 
buds that would go below the surface, to prevent suckers ; 
but, like the currant, the gooseberry succeeds best when 
trained as bushes, as it affoids the advantage of cutting out 
the old wood, and training up new, thus renewing the ^ant, 
and rendering it more durable and productive. Those whe 
train as trees, show the impropriety of their own system, 
by stating that they aze short-lived, as to their ntility. 
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Tbe enniiiKS slumld ^le abonl one fbol long, and one hal 
aet telow the ground. In one or iwo feats the; nay be 9 
init permaneDtlr. Fnue tiltenllir as Eoon as ihe crop it ' 



: in SUl or eariy spring, — ihe sooner the belter ; removing 
. le oW wood,, and thinmng out the poorest branches, irhen 
they are thick, so as to admit air and light. Clip off the tops. 



On good management the qtiality and size of the fmit great- 
ly depend. In training as trees, allow no suckers, nnless 
ue tree is declining, and a vigorous sueker is Irsined to take 
its place. In June it may be necessary to pinch off Tigoroos 
shixns, lo give more nninment to the fruit, and thin the fiiiit 
'when too abundant. 

To prevent mildew and prodnce good crops, select a coi^ 
soil and airy sitnatiun. Cultivate well and deeply ; pmne 
■well. 'Lay salt hay, sea-weed, or other litter, with one or 
two quarts of fine salt to a square rod, aroimd the bushes. 
Lime and sulphur, incorpomled into the surface snl, are good 
against mildew. When by b whtte-washed fence or wall, 
Ihey ore not 90 liable to imidew. Wood ashes, sifted on 
vhen the leaves are just out, and once or twice after, is also 
good against the mildew. Spent ton around the bushes ia 
said to prevent the effects of gooseberry cateiriUars, that are 

YuiaTiBS are numerous — almost endless, few only of 
irtiich are worthy the attention ol jUnericBl) cultivaloia. 
The following are the best, arranged in otiter 1^ pie&T«nce. 

1. Hodshtom'b SEiDuna. 
Bather small j (»val { skin 
tW ; reddish brcFwn ; flesh 
Tery fine, lender, sweet and 
superior, particularly for the 
desert. A prodigious grow- 
er and great bearer. We set 
small myers, and ihe neit i 
yvai, all the shoots were cov. I 
ered with fruit. Hardy ; the | 
only kind free &om nuldew. 
HaDits likE Crown Bob. The 
best kind for getkeral culture. 

Origin, Lynn, Ms., by Abel aougntBn; s«Bing. 

Houghton, and doubtless from our native kind 

2. Ran Warrinoton. Rather lai^; ronndish oMoof ; 
kajry ; first quality, rather late ; ilroofnn^ bronches. Hangs 
on IcPK without cracking, and improves in flaror. 
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3. Ckovh Bob, ISdHitfi 
CriHvH Bab. Large ; lound- 
ith-OTol ; red ; hati7 ) flnt 
QDalitj ; spreading brtuiclkM. 

t. Wbiti9>itb, ITwd- 
ward*! WkiUtmith. Laigt ; 
nxutdish-oblong ) white ; 
dOTrny ; first quality ; erect 

9. RoiBiNo Lion. Fomm'i 
Boaruig Lion. Ertremel; 
large ; oblong ; red; nnoolhi 
fine Oavor ; bangs long ) 
drooping bnmches. 

6. PiBimsoM'S LlDEU.. 

Large; oborate i gieenj 

dcnror; first quaJUy; erect 

IrancW. °™ 

7. OuEnWiutuT. Medial; 
dWTate; green; sinooth; Sisl 
qnalitv; spreajiiDg branches. 

8. Kuira'a SEinuHS. Medial; 
dbkmg ; red ; hairy ; first qaali- 
Xj ; Mrly ; drooping branches. 

9. EAU.T SuLFEVa. Media] ; 
nondish; yellow ; liaiiyj first 
qualitT; reiy eaiiy; erect 
branches. 

10. Red CBufFiaire. Small ; 
ronndish-obtong ; hairy ; rich 
AaTor ; erect branches. 

11. YiLLow CBUCPiain. 
Small; ronndish; hairy; firat 
qoolity: tiprigbt branches. 

12. Viinis. Medial ; obovate ; vhite ; hairy ; finest fla 
VDT; hangs m long; eract tomckes. 

THE BASPBERKT AMD BLACKBEEEY. 

TBI B*smB>T (Jlnhu idem) 

Is a small, low sbnb, a native of Eompe' and Amelia^ 

sf rapid growth and easy cnltnre. 

Dsu. The Ihdt is very lu^y esteemed, being of n 
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Eleasant sab-acid flavor, and very refreshing, cooling, and 
ealthful; coming in during the hot season, immediately aftex 
the strawberry. It commands a high price in market, gei^ 
erally retailing in Boston at 30 cents per quart. It is used 
for sauces, jelUes, jams, preserves, tarts, and ices. Wine and 
syrap are made of the juice, the same as from the currant ; 
U also makes a refreshing dnnk. 

Soil, Fropaoation, Culture, 6cc. It flourishes on soib 
varying from moist to dry: but the best is a rich, deep, 
rather moist, sandy loam. It will pay well for liberal ma- 
noring, and high culture. Allow no grass or weeds among 
the bushes. Propagate by oflsets, containing 2 or 3 canes, 
or sprouts, if convenient, and set them 5 feet between rows, 
and 3 or 4 feet between hills, which will allow of conveo- 
lent culture. The American Black and White, and Ohio 
Everbearing, may be propagated by layering the reversed 
branches. 

The raspberry bears on new growth, on last year's canes. 
Soon after the crop is ofi*, cut away at the ground all the old 
stems, and the feeble young ones, leaving 5 or 6 of the best 
new canes; and manure and work it into the soil. Better 
do this as soon as the crop is ofl*, as it gives strength and 
firmness to the young shoots ; but it may be done in fall or 
early spring. 

Cut off* 6 or 12 inches of the young shoots. In fall lay 
down the canes, bending them over a heap of earth around 
the root, to prevent their breaking, and cover them about 
3 inches deej) in soil, or with sea-weed, evergreen boughs, 
&c. In spring take them up and tie them to a stake, 
allowing them to spread at top. It flourishes far better, es- 
pecially in dry soil, if the ground be covered a lew inches 
deep with salt hay, sea-weed, or other litter. Late fruit 
may be had by cutting the canes down near the ground, or 
by cutting off the new growth soon after it has started. A 
good crop will give a quart to each hill, or more. 

Varieties. Most of our choice kinds are foreign ; but of 
late, some native seedlings have been introduced, claiming 
peculiar merit. The foreign need protection in winter, par- 
ticalarly in the North. The new natives have not been well 
tested in cold regions. American Black, White and Red, 
and the Ohio Everbearing, are perfectly hardy, and need no 
protection. Franconia is tolerably hardy, but needs to be 
eo?cared in the North. 
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Franconw U beM for ihe mwrkei. Bed Antwerp next. Oboe 
bt » Uier succession ; Amencan Black is also excellent, and 
the best of all for cookiag. Faslolff is new, (Buist says oli, 
tinii£r & n«w name,) and fine for the piivate garden, but Ihe 
fruit 'a loo lender Tor iransportation. Dr. Biinkle's Oew 
kindi are pnnmsiDg. 

1. Bid JUnwiEr, Not Btd AiU' 
mtrp, Tnu Btd AMturp. Lai^; 
conical ; dull red ; flesh Arm, rich, 
juicy, with a fine, sweet, hi^ fla- 
TOT. July 15 to 30. Canes loleio- 
Ur strong, pale brown ; leaves large. 
Tnere is & small Red Antwerp cnl- | 
IJTated in this country, much infe- j 
rior 10 (he Neir or True. 

2. ViLLOw Ahtwerf, TCtift Jnr- 
men. Large; ueaily coEiical ; pole 
yellow ; sweet and fine flavor. Canes 
■tout, vigoroas, yellow, wiih many 
niines. Bears long in succession. 
Sd week in July, 

3. FaiKCOHii. Verylarge;oh!iif^e l.tiAMwtrp. 
conical ; bright purplish red; fltsh Arm, 

of a rich, brisk, acid flavor, inoi'c mrl 
than Bed Antwerp ; superior for prc- 
aerres. July 25 to Aag. 10. Adapted 
to northem culttixe. being more hardy ^ 
than most foreign kinds. Canes si rong, J 
spreading, brownish, with few sloul .1 
spines; leaveslong.iiarrow,deepgrcen. M 

4. Ohio EvEaBKUnra. Ohiu. Like J\ 
Ihe AmencBQ Black in every respect, i 
cicepiing i) bears largely hue in the 
season, even to Oct, and Nov., where 

the seasoa is long enough. Valuable Fmnconia. 

to keep up a loog successim. 

5. ixmicAN Buck, BUuk Smpberry, Thimbhberrf. Tbia 
nrieiy is well known. It grows spontaneously on new and 
old lands, in cold, rich, wet noils ; and on warm, dry, poot 
situations. Il improves by cuUivalion. Very vigotons, 
hardy, and pnxluctive, and the fruit is excelleot. porticatBiiy 
(« tarts, pies, and other culmarv purposes. It is smillj 
ntber flat or senii-gl<*ulor -, dark purple or black; nubot 
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I, bm oT a If isk, pleastuit Oavor. Ripens ntber loie, 



cooical J bri^t pmpfislk red ; lea- 
der, very nch and high flavor ; 
same time as Red Antwerp ; con- 
tinues long in Buccession. Canes 
stout, upright, and branching, with ' 
strong spines. 

8. CnsHUTs. Large; fine QaviH'; / 
voiy productive. June 12 in Phil- ' 
addpnia, where it was originaled by ' 
Dr. W. D Brinckle, who degcribes it 
in the Horticulturist, and names it 
in honor oT J. P. Gushing, Esq., Wa- 
lertown, Ms., a distinguished patron 

of ^licnUuie and hraliculture. Faitoijf, 

9. Oeuioi. Very large; deep 

ciimsan ; eicellent flavor. July. Sr the same, 

10. Col. Wiuieh. Size of Faslolff, roundish ; cream-col- 
ored ; flavor fine. Vigorous, and promises to be hardy. By 
the same, in Horticulturist. Named in honor of the late 
President of Mass. Hor. Society. 

11. VioTORii. A new English ever-bearing variety of 
higb pretensions. Not folly tested in this couniry, 

12. NaiTiKSHAM SciRLET. Medial ; obiuse-conical ; red ; 
d the finest flavor. Bears well, 

13. Ahbricah Red, Common Bed. Medial ; roundish ; 
red I pleasant, rather acid flavor. Earlier than most foreign 
kinds. Very commoa of natural growth. Preferred for im- 
parting flavor to Uqnors. 

The Biackbehbt. 
The Blackberry, of several species, is a native of this 
country, and grows spontaneously, produdng abondant crops 
uf superior fruit on new lands. When of large size, it is 
roore spirited and of richer flavor than the raspberry. We 
have seen this fruit sold at SI a quart, Ihat was not a whit 
better (though fine) than we have picked (a quart without 
moving Gram onr steps) on new lands in Maine, of which 
21 
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our engraying is a tnte tvpe. We have measured bushes 
of one year's growth 10 net high. We did not dream, ia 
oar boyhood, when tearing our legs among thousands of 
brambles, of ever seeing Siis fruit cultivated, and sold ai 
enormous prices. 

The blackberry ripens long in succession, coming in inv- 
mediately after the raspberry. Owing to its great excellenceiy 
bees, wasps, flies, &c.. claim a large share. Some blackber- 
ries are mhitef but they are as great an anomaly as a whiM 
blackbirdf or white crotVf whic]i is seldom seen. 

Uses. This fruit, in perfection, is not excelled by any 
that the wide world produces. It is delicious for the dessert. 
It is excellent for tarts, pies, puddings, cakes, and various 
other purposes. With milk, it makes an excellent dish. The 
mice makes superior wine and excellent vinegar for the table. 
We now have a few gallons of vinegar of the most beaatifiU 
a>lor, retaining the peculiar blackberry flavor. 

Soil, Pkopaoatiok, and Cultitre. The blackberry grows 
freely in a warm, tolerably dry or rather moist, deep, rich 
soil. It abounds among stones, old logs, fences, and natural 
hedges. Keep the land rich and mellow. Besides other ma- 
nures, use ashes, leaves, and vegetable mould. It is propa- 
gated by seeds, and by oflsets at the 
roots. Train up new wood, and cut away 
the old, to keep the bushes vigorous and 
productive. 

1. High Bush, (Ruhus villosus.) Fruit 
large ; long-ovate ; shinmg black ; very 
tender, juicy, of a sweet, rich, spirited, 
aromatic flavor, resembling the orange. 
Growth straight and upright, then the 
tops become recumbent. White blos- 
soms. Downing's account of this fruit 
does not come up to the valuable wild 
variety in Maine. 

2. Low Bush, (Rnhus canadensis.) 
Small ; roundish or irregular ; black or 
reddish-black ; rather tart, but brisk, 
pleasant flavor. ^,A BumH. 
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THE CBANBEKKY, (Oijrcoecw mecrecarpus.) 

A great deal hu 
been wiilteQ oa the 
cultivation of llie 
cnmberry, atid most- 
ly Tithoul Bystem 
or science, and if 
written frcnn proc 
tice, it is from fev 
and limited czperi. 
ments. The cran- 
Iwny grows wild in 
marsbes, meadowy 
and around Ihe ponds 
in N. England, and 



ens of the West. 
some cases, it has 
been found grow. 
ing Gpcmianeouslv 
on higli land, whicn 
has led to various 
eaiperimenls with this plant on common tillage, where it 
vields superior fruil, of extra size, and is more exempt &om 
frost, so destmcCive on low lands, where the thermometer, on 
a Gtill night, is 6 or 7 degrees lower than on high land. 

Usis. As this &ui! becomes better known, and the qoan- 
tior increases, the demand increases also. So little waa it 
known some years ago, that when a gentleman of Boston 
•ent 10 a distant friend a barrel of cranberries, he acknowl' 
edged Ihe receipt, but was sorry that the fruit hWl spoiled 1^ 
tearing on the way. This is one of the finest of all fruits 
for sauces and tana, it is also good for jellies, &c. ; it makes 
a cooling drink very useful in fevers and in^mmatory com. 
plaints. By partially drying, it may be kept through the 
winter. It is also kept in good condition a long time in 
water ; and in this way it is exported to distant parts of the 
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flooded a part of the season. Many and varioxis experi- 
ments have been made to improve the natural cranl^sny 
mieadows. The most successful management is by applying 
sand as a dressing, and that from the sea-shore is best. And 
it may be inferr^ that salt is useful, from the cranberry 
pprowing on salt marshes, which we have noticed in severaJ 
mstances in Maine. One writer on this subject says that 
the cranberry grows well in sand and water. Prepare a bog 
meadow for cranberries by ploughing, if convenient, and 
applying about two inches of sand to the surface, and set 
the vines in small sods, in rows 2 feet apart, and 12 to 15 
inches in the rows, and they will soon spread over the land, 
and yield a full crop. 

It has often been remarked that the vines will oust the 
grass and weeds ; but Lieut. Gov. Reed informed us that he 
planted the cranberry on wet land, and for a few vears it 
nad been expensive keeping down the weeds and grass. 
They must be kept down the first year, at least. 

We have observed around a mill-pond very fine cranber- 
ries, on as dry, as poor, and porous a soil as we ever saw ; 
but a friend remarked that, ir planted, they would not flour- 
ish any higher up the banks than the water flowed in winter. 
Cranberries on wet lands are greatly improved by flooding ; 
and sometimes the flooding is contmued till late in spring, 
say the first of May or later, in order to retard blossoming, 
lest the blossoms should be killed by frost. As frosts are 
very destructive, some have meadows so planned that they 
can be flooded when a cold night is at hana. 

Culture on Hian Land. Much may doubtless be done 
to advantage on high land. We have seen the cranberry 
starting spontaneously on very hard, tolerably moist grass 
upland, and spreading rapidly, yielding good fruit. We saw 
mie cranberries of natural growth in a field, close by which 
the owner was reaping a good crop of barlejr. We exam- 
ined the soil, and it was dry and sandy. With a layer of 
shallow vegetable mould at the surf ace : yet apparently wet 
in spring, firom its level simation. Where a gravelly knoll 
had been reduced, for a road, we Saw Excellent cranberries, 
of spontaneous production, on di^, hard, and poor soil. On 
another spot, we saw fine fruit by the roadside, on a very 
poor, dry. haird soil. 

With these cases of good crcras under cveiy disadvantage, 
It would be surprising if cranberries should not grow ti^ 
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on high land, under good coltnra. Fowler lliinks they will 
not endure the heat oC summer, nor ci^d of irinler, on dry 
land. He nunnrta with peal or mud, in winler protecw 
plants and fhitt with errrgreens, and has fine crops. 

In raising on hi^ land, it would be well lo select lathcr 
nunst tillage, and ase peal and mack for manure, which ia 
their natural anil. We thiah that a block, moist, sandj 
loam would be best. It would be well to miilre experimenU 
in the use of salt, ood other manure. Those plants that 
naturally grow on high lanrt, would, doubtless, be lietter for 
this purpose. 

Natural meadows yield 1 to 200 bushels lo (he acre— 100 
ts most common. By cultivation, in some inalanres, the 
yield has been at the rate of 2 to 300. With a rake, a hand 
will ^nerally gather IS to 20 bushels in a day. More 
experience is necessarv to show a profit by high land culture, 
and the most succes^ mode j also the beat mode of im' 
pvinng low lands. B^ seltmg thick, in transplanting, 
a good crop will be obtained sooner ; and vines uansphint- 
ed with sods will be the surest. 

TEE FIG, (Fiaa carica.) 

The Gg is a low, spreading tree, a 
native of the warm regions of Asia. 
It is too tender for the cold winters of 
the Nortii, yet if it be kept in a warm 
room or ceUar during winter, our sum- f 
mers are sufficiently lon^ and warm 
to produce excellent fruit in the open 
ail. In the Middle Slates ibe nee 
needs in.door protection ; or the 
branches may be bent down and cov. 
ered in earth, in the warmest part of 
that region. It is hardy sooth of , , , 

Vireinia, and might be cultivated with J»'rf"'"« L«^- 

Clt. In the sooth of Europe it is raised to a great extent, 
fig, araarently, has no blossota, Uke No Blows in applesj 
bnl ha£ a development of stamens and T^f^' i" ^ nesby 
substance, which is the embryo fruit. The fruit is Tei7 
iweel and rich j it is nutritive, laxative, and wholesome. 

Soil, FioFAaiTion, CoLrcKi, 6ce. Tbe best soil is a 
deep, (mly tolerably rich, rather moist, yellow loam, with a 
34* 
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drj snbsfril. It is pfopa^aMd by cntti^s, or layers. Flanl 
cailf in a loleraUy nunst, partiaUy ehaded place. In N. 
Englaiid they are raised in pots, or tube, protected, dariag 
Tinter, in cellars, warm rooms, or grecn-honses, and ^t oat 
to bear fruit in the varm season. Hr. S. Tewksbnry, 
of Chelsea, Ms., a verr sidlfnl honicoltnrist, protects bin 
trees in the cellar, set in fine loam, and in spring he plants 
them oal in his ganlen, where they grow readily, yielding 
good crops of fine fruit. As Che fig has a mat of fine 
ftbrtms roots, it is admirably adapted to this mode of cnltiue. 
prune sparingly i oidy cut oat dead wood, and shorten in 
long, slra^Ung branches. Add a little salt to the mannra. 

1. Bsown TtiaEiY, Large Blue, Btimn Nicies, Large; 
obloi^ or pyriform ; dark brown, with blue bkxim ; fiesh red ; 
of a ^licious flavor. Hardy, re^lar, and good bearer, and 
one of the best for open coltore m this coimtry. 

2. BatniBwioK, Black Napla. Very large; pyrifonnt 
oblique apex j brown in the sun ; pale greenish-yellow in 
the shade ; stalk short and thick j eye sank j flesh reddislk 
brown, pink near the centre) of^rich and excellent Ottnt. 
HardT, and adapted to open cnhnre. One r^ the best. 

3. Buck Fia ot tbi 
Aioais. Medial; irregn. 
larpyiifbim; exceUenlfla. 
vw. Very prodnctiTe. 
Allen describes this in the 
Horticolturist, &om which 
we copy. He raises it un- 
der glass, having a tree 
milled to the bu;k wall, 
covering ten feet hi^ by 
18 wide. It produced 400 
specuaens at one crop, and 
two crops in a year, 

i. Blaci IscHi*. Me- 
dia] ; roundish; flfUtened at 
the apei : dark violet, al- L 
most black folly ripe ; Sesb I 
deep red, of a ve^ sweet, ' 
luaeioiia flavor. Very 
finiifbl, aikd tolerably 

3. Mutsinjjs, Whilt 
CeUttial. Snuil; roond- Blaekrtt^anAi 
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ish; pale ^ellowish-white ; flesh white, rather dry, but 
sweet and inch. Not suited to open culture, but excellent 
tor forcing and raising under glass. 

6. Nbrii. Small; roundish-obovate: pale greenish-yellow; 
flesh red ; flavor delicate and rich. Loudon says it is the 
lichest fig in Britain. 

7. Alicant. R. Chishdm, Beaufort, S. C, figures this 
in Horticulturist, and says Ihis and Celestial are the two 
best cultivated there. The Alicant is extremely large. 
Bears early and abundantly. 

THE ALMOND. 

The Almond is a native of Asia and Africa, resembling 
the peach in leaf and wood, and they are grown on each 
other's stocks. Some botanists suppose them the same thing. 
The main distinction is in the miit ; the peach having a 
soft, thick, luscious pulp, which is its fruit, and the almond 
a tough, leather-like covering ; the meat of the stone being 
the fruit. 

Uses. The almond is used in cookery, confectionery^ 
medicine, and perfumery. The Sweet is excellent food. 
The Bitter affords prussic acid, a powerful poison. The 
almond is cultivated extensively in the south of Europe, and 
exported to many parts of the world. 

Soil, FROTAaATioN, Climate, &c. It requires the same 
soil, and is propagated in the same way as the peach. It 
flourishes well on thrifty plum stocks. Some varieties suc- 
ceed well in the Middle States, but better at the South. N. 
England and other northern regions are too cold for this 
fruit, though some ornamental varieties flourish here. 

1. Long Hakd-Shell. Nuts large ; very long. A good, 
hardy variety, adapted to the Middle and Western Slates, and 
probably to the South. Large, handsome flowers, very orna- 
mental. Last of Sept. and first of Oct. 

2. Common, Common Sweet. Nuts medial size; hard; 
pleasant flavor, but not so fine as the preceding ; bears 
well. Hardy, adapted to the Middle Region of the u. S. and 
further South. 

3. Sopt-Shell Sweet, Ladies' Thin Shell. The b€»t 
variety. It succeeds in the Middle and Western States in 
favorable situations only ; well adapted to the South. Early. 
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The blOBSomx uid leaves appear together. Fniit luge, Ta^ 
loDg-OTal. Shell tender. Meal sweet aod fine. 

4. Tbi Bitteb. Fruit Urge ; bitter. The tree is prodoe- 
tin J leaves long, d&rk gre«D ; blossoms large. 

5. OaMUiniiL Vieietibs. The Large DenbU FlatMT' 
Mg is beautiful, with large whitish flowers. Tht D^Mff 
l^Mi FUmarUg is a low and most beautifut shrub, thickly 
covered ia apring witli tniall, double, yait Uoosoms. 



These Bie all of Ihe same genns 
and habits, though of different spe- 
cies. This familj of plants is a 
native of Asia, bat it is cuMrated 
eilensivclj in the south of Europe, 
and in the West Indies, and mod- 
erately in Flonda. where it flourishes 
weU, as il would, also, in the other 
southern sections of the U. S., where 
the wild orange fumishes a haidf 
stock. With a slight proleciion in 
winter, it will succeed in o<her parts 
Oranft Trtt. of the South. The orange may be 

budded in June, from last year's scions, and a good growth 
made the same season, or they may be budded in Ang. 

Sell., CuLTtrne, Insects, &c. The soQ should be a rich, 
friable loBjn, and [he culture ihratiueh, with frequent stirring 
Ibc soil. Raise stocks Irom see^ preferring the uative. 
Graft or bud. The scale insect has been very deslraclive. 
It is small, oval, brownish, adhering closely to the bark and 
under side of the leaves. As a remedy, hang up branches 
of strong scented herbs, as camomile, minis, occ., in th« 
branches, orapply asirongdecoctionoftheseherbs. Whale- 
oil soap may be effectual, as it ia good against mcst Insects. 
(Page 73.) 

1. The Osihse is the finest tree, and lis fruit is the most 
esteemed of [his family. With its routid, golden fruit, and 
dark green rolinge, its appearance is beautiful. The ripe 
froit is very delicious, refreshing end wholesome. The green 
la used for pre'ierves and confectionery. The rind and [K^ 
are used in cookery \ the flowers for perfumery. 
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The most valuable kind is the Common Sweet. The 
Maltese and Blood Red are also highly esteemed for their 
fine flavor. Their flesh is red. The St. Michael is of a de- 
licious flavor. Seville is bitter and sharp, aud used mostly 
for marmalade. It has large and fragrant flowers. The 
Bergamot has fragrant leaves, flowers and fruit, and pro- 
duces bergamot essence, so highly valued in perfumery. 
Others are cultivated as ornaments, or curiosities. 

2. The Lemon jrields fruit of a longer form than the or- 
ange ; pale yellow ; fine, pleasant acid ; used for lemonade 
and other cooling drinks. The skin abounds in essential oil, 
valuable in perfumery, and as a pleasant savor for various 
dishes. The Italian Sweet is gooa for the dessert. 

3. The Lime is similar to the lemon, but not quite so acid, 
rich, or pleasant. It is oflen preserved green. 

4. The Shaddock bears very large fruit, weighing 6 or 7 lbs., 
of splendid appearance, but of little value. Its juice is 
saccharine and sub-acid. It is a tropical fruit. 

5. The Citron produces fruit shaped like the lemon, but 
much larger, yellow, waned, and furrowed. The rind is 
fragrant, the pulp sub-acid, and used for sweetmeats and 
preserves. 

THE OLIVE, (OWiwj.) 

This is a large shrub, with spreading head, and narrow, 
bluish-green leaves. A native of the temperate regions of 
Asia and Africa, but long, and now extensively, cultivated 
in the south of Europe, where its oil is used for various 
kinds of cookery ; it is also exported largely. The fruit is 
valuable for pickles. It is of easy culture. The best soil is 
dry, rocky regions. It is propagated by cuttings, layers, and 
seeds ; also by tumors, which form on the bark of the trunk, 
and are planted like bulbs. It is tolerably hardy, but not 
adapted to the North ; of remarkable longevity, though 
coming rather early into bearing. The Southern States are 
well adapted to its cultivation. 

Varieties are numerous. The following are the best : — 
The Common Eurnptan^ generally used for main crops. The 
Long Leaved is much cultivated in France. In Spain the 
Broad Leaved is much esteemed. It is very large, and yields 
an abundance of oil ; but it is too strong to be relished 
abroad. Olivier Picholine is the most valuable for pickles. 
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The Wuj^g is hardy, and 3rields an abundance of fine oil ; 
the tree is large ; branches pendent ; flourishes in most 
locations. The American (OUa Americana) is a native of 
the Southern States ; useless for fruit, but may be valuable 
for stocks to graft on. 

NUTS. 

Thb CHESTNtTT is auoble tree, very common in our forests, 
also in Europe. The fruit is excellent. The Spanish is the 
largest, but it is rather tender for the North. The Dwarf 
Chestnut, or Chinquapin, forms a low tree of small fruit. 
The chestnut may be easily propagated by seed or grafting. 
It requires warm, mellow soil. 

Tm EiraLisH Walnut, or Madeira Nut, is a lofty tree, 
bearing fine fruit. It is rather tender for the North, but 
may be cultivated by raising trees from the seed, and if they 
are killed raise sprouts from them. In this way it has be- 
come hardy in this region. Propagated by seeds, and by 
grafting on other similar kinds. 

The Filbert is like our hazel nut, but far larger, being 
improved from the native in Europe. Propagated by seed, 
layers, and suckers. Cultivate well, and prune closely, and 
they are of easy production. The English are the best. 
The following are choice kinds. 

1. Frizzled. Nut medial size; oval, compressed; husk 
hairy : shell thick ; kernel sweet and good. 

2. Sed. Medial ; ovate ; thick shell ; peculiar and excel- 
lent flavor. 

3. Cosford. Large ; oblong ; hairy ; thin shell ; excellent 
flavor ; good bearer. 

4. WJiite. Medial ; ovate ; whitish ; husks long ; excel- 
lent flavor. 

The Shellbarx, or Hickory Nut, the Butternut and 
Black "Walnut, with some variations, which occasionally 
indicate improvement, are well known in many of our for- 
ests and markets. 

POMEGRANATE, (Pumica granatum.) 

The Pomegranate is a native of Europe and Asia. It 
flourishes weU in this country m the South, and the southern 
ports of the Middle Region, in favorable locations. The 
fruit is very beautiful, of the size of a large peach, with a 
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hard skin, of n yellow color, 
with a. red cheek, ll is sweet. 
or sub-add, and pleasant, of a 
cooling nature, and used in med- , 
icine as a febrifuge. The tree 
is omamenlal, of low aruwth, 
and slender brajiches. It is prop- 
agaied by seeds, layers, cutting, 
and gratling. The soil should 
be rich and warm. 

Thb VAHffiTiEs are the Street, 
the Sai-add, and the Add or 
Wild, with a sharp flavor, mak. 
ing an excellent syruii for fevers 
and inflammations. There are 
some ornamental kinds. jiliaiiUvn Brancli aad Fmlt. 

THE MULBERRY (Momi} 
Is a tree of low growth and easy culture, on common til 
lafe. The fruit is eieellent and wholesome. 
Propam«d by seeds, layers, cuttings, and roots. 



ceeds here tolerably welt. The fruit is large and 



, spreading form. 

2. Thi Red (Monis rubra) is a native ; the fruit ' 
ia smtdl and pleasant; but much inferior to the ' 
Black, and to the following : — 

3. JoHKSON. The Horticulturist coutFuns the 
fidlowing account of this new native variety, 
fitim Kirtland. " Fruit very large ; oblon", cy- 
Uudric ; blacMsh; sub-acid, and of mild and 
agreeable flftTor. Growth of wood sMong." Blaei. 

THE BAKBERRY, (Berberis.) 

The Barbeny, tir Berberry, grows wild 

y parts of the counuy, and in Eo- 

' t IS a prickly shrub, 4, 5, 6, and 

ir 10 feet high. It grows spontB- 

^ on hard, poor, gravelly stnls ; alio 

ji cool, moist situations, among stones, hf 

walls, and old fences. It is propagated w 

seeds, sockeia, and oQsets. The tnh 
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I used for preserves, jellies, pieties, tarts, 
EC. Preserves are much improved by 
sing one half sweet apples, or the onler 
art of a fine waier-meloD, such as the Bed 
mperial. 

The tannin principle is inthebaik ; and 
le bark and wood are osed to color jel- 
iw. Owing to its rapid gruwih, duratal- 
J, and the beauty of the Qower, fniil, 
nd whole ptant, it is admirably adapced 
) a protective and ornamental hedge. It 
rows on land dry or moist, rich or poor, 
"he objection to it as a hedge is its djspo- 
itioD to spread. As to its blasting grain 
I its vicinity, the question is unsettled; 
ut the weight of evidence shows that it 
I harmless. 

"WHORTLEBEBBY AND BLXIEBEBEY. 

TBI Buci WROitLKiiRSi (Vaecumm muKium) is a 

■mall shrub, from 2 to 6 feet high, generally growmg in 

llKMSt s<rils and swamps, producing small, rotukd. sweet, and 

excellent fruit, ripening the latter pari of sommer. 

Tbe Low Bldebiihi ( Vacciaiim itHellum'i is a small, loir 
bosh, 6 to 12 inches high, growing in beds, or bunebes, on 
dry hills and moant^ns, but most extensively on light pine 
plains, producing blue berries of similar form and quahly to 
the whortleberry, bul rather larger, more tender, and stxne. 
what earliet, ripening at midsummer. Both kinds may be 
in^voved by cultivation, and raising seedhnga. 

SHEPHEBMA, OB BUFFALO BEBKY. 

This is an ornamental shrub, 6 to 
12 feel high, with beaulilnl silvery 
leaves. Tix &uil is small; roand- 
ish; red I excellent for 
ilicecious, tbtu is, haf 
flowers era one tree, and the 
pistillate on another, and all the frnit 
IS on the latter. They are set in 
pairs, &om G to 10 n 15 leet apatt 
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